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Is 





YOUR HOUSE Also a 


Museum Specimen? 


OT from the outside, perhaps—but 

what of the inside? You would not drive 
a 1920 automobile; it would be obsolete 
and inadequate for modern service. Houses 
become obsolete too. Your house, if it is 
more than 15 years old, is probably almost 
as inconvenient inside, compared with “‘New 
American’’ standards, as this outmoded 
museum specimen. 


Now, in 1936, your family should be living 
in a truly modern, a ‘‘New American,’’ home. 
Scientific planning of rooms saves steps and 
lightens housework. Electric servants work 
for better health and greater comfort for the 


whole family. ‘New American’’ living costs 
are even lower than in your present home. 
This is not a dream house, but a home you 
can own—one to be proud of. General 
Electric, by fostering “‘New American’’ dem- 
onstration homes, opens the door to new 
living comforts for you. 


*‘New American’’ is not an architectural 
style—it is a new conception of living. For 
information on how to obtain ‘‘New Ameri- 
can’’ comfort, convenience, and economy— 
in your present home or in a new house— 
write to the General Electric Home Bureau, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N, Y. 


Labor-saving appliances, developed by General Electric research and 
engineering, are brightening the home life of America 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Louisville Industries Spread 
Prosperity Through Kentuckiana 


Running night shifts, Louisville factories pro-, 


duced 12,000,000,000 cigarettes in 1935 .. . The 
1936 pace is faster . . . Kentucky, leading State 
in whiskey production, manufactured 53,839,000 
gallons in 1935 . . . the first seven months of 
1936 showed 51,700,000 gallons production 
. .. relief loads in Louisville are lowest of any 
comparable city. 


Electric power consumption in Louisville, 
center of the rich Kentucky and Southern Indiana 
area known as Kentuckiana, was higher in June 
than in any month in history . . . July topped it 
5 per cent. 


BANK CLEARINGS JUMP 


Is it any wonder that skilled construction labor 
was granted a higher scale in August . . . that 
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bank deposits are higher than in 1929 . . . that 
Ohio River tonnage is highest in history .. . 
that automobile passenger licenses exceed 1929 
totals . . . that department store sales unseasonably 
are gaining .. . and that as of September 1, 1936, 
Louisville bank clearings have exceeded the cor- 
responding month of the previous year for 40 
consecutive months? 


BRISK TRADE 


All of these factors mean a brisk market for 
grains, tobacco, livestock, poultry and other com- 
modities, which deservedly optimistic farmers are 
raising in impressive quantities . . . and this entire 
market may be covered adequately in one low- 
cost medium 


The Courier-Journal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM co. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management 


The field of Traffic Management offers real 
opportunity only to the man who knows. 
Spare time study and the will to succeed have 
pushed scores of Traffic employees up the 
ladder to financial success. Many LaSalle- 
trained traffic managers—both in the rail- 
road and industrial field—now command 
salaries of $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 a year—and 
better. Investigate. Find out how you can 
qualify for these higher positions through 
LaSalle home-study and guidance, how you 
can learn in your spare time to do quickly, 
accurately and scientifically what the un- 
trained traffic man can do only slowly and 
with many blunders. 


MR. SALESMAN: 
What's Wrong ? 


Why aren’t you making more sales—more 
money? Is it you—or your proposition? Check 
up first on yourself. Other men—no better 
than you—have found their earnings jump 
and stay up when they trained with LaSalle. 
Literally thousands of men—many of them 
years at the game—have increased their sales 
volume and earnings through home study 
with LaSalle guidance. Sound—practical— 
usable—right from field experience. Train for 
top-notch production with LaSalle. There’s 
a science to selling. Master it, and you can 
quickly distinguish yourself as a top-notcher, 
and expert salesman. 


Plan Your Future 


Choose Your Field NOW For Success 


Will you master fate or will fate master you? That’s a question deserving your honest 
answer . . . right now! Actually it is all up to you. You can do with Life almost what 
you will. LaSalle will help you establish yourself for real success by providing you with 
the comprehensive, specialized training for which it is so famous. Choose your field 
.-. now! Check the coupon below for the free booklet you want us to send you. 
It can be your first step toward assured success. 


LAW 
for Business 


SUCCESS 


And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get 
this Success. In fact probably most of the 
men who study law today have no idea of 
taking the bar examination or becoming law- 
yers—they want law training to give them 
mastery of men and situations in business. 
You know that— 


(1) the man with legal training is a leader 
—not a follower. 


(2) legal training keens your mind— 
clears away the problems that stump 
the ordinary fellow and makes you 
master instead of man. 


(3) knowledge of law simplifies the com- 
plications of executive work. 


(4) Many top executive places are filled 
by men who have studied law. 


No matter whether you are in a big cor- 
poration or a small business—in a great city 
or a little town—a practical knowledge of 
law cannot fail to be of real and vital help to 
you in making a more successful career. 

In every state in the union you'll find law- 
trained men who came up through LaSalle. 
What others have done, you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either a full law course 
leading to LL. B. or a shorter business law 
training—whichever you prefer. All text 
material, including valuable 14-volume Law 
Library. Training comprises the most effece 
tive features of modern law instruction. 


EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING 


Executives who are efficient managers com- 
mand responsible positions and good incomes. 
And the need for trained executives is grow- 
ing rapidly. We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for every type of executive 
work—teach you the principles and prac- 
tices used by our most successful business 
leaders and help you develop your manage- 
ment capacity—by a training built with the 
aid of outstanding executives. 


Become an Expert 


ACCOUNTANT 
The Profession That Pays 


The demand for skilled accountants—men 
who really know their business—is increasing 
rapidly. New state and federal legislation 
requires much more, and more efficient ac- 
counting from business—big and small. Cor- 
porations are in constant need of expert 
counsel in matters relating to Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Management, Finance. Men who prove their 
qualifications in this important branch of 
business are rapidly promoted to respensible 
executive positions—given an opportunity to 
earn real salaries. The range is from $3,000.00 
to $15,000.00 a year—even to higher income 
figures. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can at home acquire a thoro understanding 
of Higher Accountancy, master its funda- 
mental principles, become expert in the prac- 
tical application of these principles—this with- 
out losing an hour of work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct 
supervision of a staff of legal, organization and 
management specialists, business efficiency 
engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is 
unnecessary. We train you from the ground 
up, or from where you now are, according to 
your individual needs. 


POOR ENGLISH! 


How Much is it costing you 
in wasted opportunity? 


Every day your associates are judging you 
by what you say and how you say it. Hazy 
ideas, ill-chosen words, halting sentences, 
crude, slovenly speech—these mark a man as 
loose in thinking. Thoughts clear cut, words 
that give true shape and color, sentences 
aflame with power and originality—these are 
the things that proclaim ability that win for 
their users swift advancement. In the quiet 
of your own home—with LaSalle’s help— 
you can learn to speak and write with real 
distinction, learn to make the words you 
utter and the letters you compose stamp 
you as educated, cultured—a power 

to reckon with in the business world. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1067-R, Chicago 
ADULT BUSINESS EDUCATION 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me— 
about my opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


[_] LAW: Degree of LL.B. 


O Expert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 

0 Industrial Management 
0 Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel Management 


O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
QO Business Management 
C0 Commercial Law 


Name 


C Business English 

0 Business Correspondence 
0 Effective Speaking 

0 Office Management 

0) Stenotypy 


Age 
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Director of Adver- 
tising and Publicity 
of the American Ex- 
press Company 








as we use it today, but it prob- 

ably rightly fits the state of 
mind of the vacationists according 
to the Latin origin of the word 
“‘vaco” meaning: empty. 

As far as the serious things of life 
are concerned, a person who is to en- 
joy a vacation must have an empti- 
ness in his mind as to the tasks and 
duties to which he is accustomed. 

It may be that people earlier than 
the Romans went on vacations, but 
we know that the Romans did. Many 
of the villas and baths found along 
the Mediterranean were erected for. 
the comfort and pleasure of the 
“vacating’’ Romans. In those days, 
however, only the rich could afford 
this empty feeling, and if anyone re- 
ceived a vacation who was not strict- 
ly of the upper class, it was the serv- 
ants who were taken along. 

Perhaps the Romans left Rome 
and went to the seashore in the sum- 
mer because the summer-time along 
the Tiber was a mosquito-ey time. 
They started, as near as we know, 
the vogue for summer vacations. 

From Rome the custom probably 
traveled to northern Europe and 
England, but there they did not 
have the idea of being “vaco.” In 
their memories’. the 
gayety and joyousness 
of the holy days, which 
the primitive Britisher 
celebrated often and 
with much _hilarity— 
at least without work. 
So what we now call 


\ [ -A-C-A-T-I-O-N is a broad word 





“vacations” here, are 
called in England 
DOUGLAS “holidays.” 
MALCOLM In the early days a 


vacation meant going 
some place and remain- 
ing there. Perhaps that 
someplace was near at 
home, but it was al- 
ways a transition to a newer en- 
vironment. It would not have been 
considered a vacation, with the old 
meager transportation facilities, for 
a New Yorker to take a coach to 
Raquette Lake in the Adirondacks 
or for a Boston family to take a 
coach to Breton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Getting there and back on a stage 
coach would have been harder work 
than most of them were accustomed 
to even when they were not “va- 
cating.” Today all these things have 
changed, of course. But that’s an- 
other story. 





ACATIONS, from the early 
days, have shown a ten- 
dency to develop into two dis- 
tinct types: one—where you 
go some place and stay, and 
the other—where you pass 
your time in traveling. The 
modern train, fast steamer 
and airplane have changed 
vacation time for a great 
majority of people from sta- 
tionary to itinerant periods 
of emptiness. 

Most people work indoors. 
When their period for a holi- 
day comes, the first impulse 
is to pass it out of doors. For 
the great mass of people the 
idea of being out of doors is 
to be where it is warm and 
the sun shines and the water 
can be used for other pur- 
poses than drinking. 

At no other season of the 
year can all of these natural 
impulses to an out-door exist- 
ence be gratified within easy 
distance radii except in the 



































summer. 

Our ancestors followed the 
sun, away from glacial ice, 
toward sustenance, health and 
growth. We still do it today, 
though now we trek in the 
cause of “Vitamin D”’, “Ultra- 
Violet Rays” and increased 
bodily calcium content to 
make strong bones and shin- 
ing teeth. 

The human race knew all 
along that sunshine was good 
for it, and now the scientists 
tell us we were right. Just 
like the New Englanders knew 
that turkey and cranberries 
was a delicious combination 
even before dieticians gave 
assurance that it was also a 
healthful one. 

We work and live in con- 
gested cities, most of us, but we 
want to play in the sun. 

There probably isn’t a business 
executive anywhere today who 
doesn’t realize the value to his busi- 
ness of an annual vacation for his 
employees—because of the increased 
efficiency which results. 

The majority of us, then, do get a 
respite or can manage one. What do 
we do with it? Perhaps some of us, 
when a vacation is on the horizon, 
still plunge into maps and time- 
tables, but most of us have found a 
better and easier way. 

The vacation impulse, like Mother’s 
Day and the. Yuletide, has been com- 
mercialized to the extent that a high- 
ly specialized industry—the travel 
industry—has all possible trips and 
tours and cruises to all conceivable 
destinations all neatly packaged and 
arranged for us to pick our ideal. 








OME prospective travelers prefer 

to go in groups of like-minded 
citizens—others want to be footloose 
and “on their own’—all can have 
their wish. The travel tycoons draw 
the teeth of Old Man Detail—the 
traveler is sent on his way, carefree 
and rejoicing. 

Add the comfort and speed of 
modern transportation to the expert 
knowledge and helpfulness of travel 
companies, the travel lure of new 
places to the freedom enjoyed when 
traveling, and you have the grand 
total reason for our’modern mania 
peripatetic. 

Nowadays, no distance except that 
figured in light years is overwhelm- 
ing. One commutes to Bermuda to 
spend the week-end. One retires in 
a Pullman to awake in Montreal. 
Even if one has only two weeks’ time 
for ‘vacating’, Europe can be el- 





BERMUDA NEWS BUREM 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


Second of a series on the down to earth side 
of Travel. Experts tell you why "Any Time's 
Vacation Time". On the left, Mr. Douglas 
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ISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Malcolm on "SUMMER", and on the right, 
Which- 


ever your choice, you won't be disappointed 


Mr. Walter Jones on "WINTER". 


joyed—over and back in a fast liner 
—that takes about 9 days and leaves 
a week for Paris or London or what 
you will. 

Need we mention that the Zeppelin 
can take you to Europe in something 
between 48 and 70 hours? 

For those who want to see Amer- 
ica first or last, two or three weeks 
is sufficient for a tour of the scenic 
west, California, the Rockies, even 
including the Canadian Rockies. 

“Thunder over Mexico” has been 
reverberating not only in the films 
and in Diego Rivera’s paintings, but 
in the raves of one’s best friends, to 
whom the only ego-sustaining answer 
1s to go and do likewise. . 

Other interesting air tours of the 
U.S. A. have been inaugurated this 
summer—a start toward making air 
travel as popular for pleasure as it is 
for business. 
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WAN 


N deciding an important is- 
| sue that concerns so many 
people, one man’s opinion 

is not the answer. 

When Review of Reviews 

asked me which was the more 
desirable time to take a vaca- 
tion—winter or summer—I 
unhesitatingly answered “‘win- 
ter.” Then I became con- 
science-stricken and realized 
that it was only one man’s 
opinion, and that if I were 
correct, the thing to do was to 
make an honest effort to ac- 
quire a true public opinion. 
. To make a survey, so to 
' speak, I decided to become an 
inquiring reporter, and select- 
ed 42nd Street and Broadway 
as a good place to start. Along 
came a _ good-looking, very 
well-dressed woman, and I ap- 
proached her, and while I was 
fearful she might smack my 
face, I gathered enough cour- 
age to ask her, “When would 
you like to take your vacation 
—summer or winter?” 

She gave me a wintry stare 
but surprised me by answer- 
ing very promptly, “Winter 
and summer,” and with no ex- 
planation turned on her heel 
and walked away. 

After two weeks of honest 
to goodness digging, I learned 
that her answer was the usu- 
al answer. People, generally 
speaking, would like a vaca- 
tion in the winter and in the 
summer too. 

But to support my own 
claim that winter vacations are more 
necessary and more beneficial than 
summer vacations, I felt I should 
employ what Rudyard Kipling called 
his 

Wea els six honest serving men 

They taught me all I knew 

Their names are What, 

Where, and When 
And How, and Why, and Who 
3) 


and 


I felt that if these six little men 
went to work, they would unfold 
numerous good reasons to support 
my stand. Let me take the last one 
first. 

WHO is interested in vacations? We 
can easily dispose of that one by 
saying everybody from newsboy to 
big, puffy, bald-headed Mr. Leader 
of Industry. Next: 

WHAT kind of vacations are they 


interested in? 





The answer is as 


varied as the number of brands of 
cigarettes, or the differences in 
types of wives and husbands. 
WHERE would they like to spend 
these vacations? The whole world 
is their catalog and while one man 
may like the warmth of summer 
sun, another detests it and chooses 
skiing over the surface of dry, 


wind-driven snow. 


WHY do people take vacations, win- 


ter or summer? Mr. 

Webster tells us that 

a vacation is “being 

free from duty or 

service,” but he la- 
bels a vacationist as 

a “person taking a 

vacation, especially 

one who is traveling 
for pleasure.” 

Being in the steam- 
ship business, I most 
whole-heartedly agree 
with Webster, not only 
to the extent of his def- 
inition of a vacationist, 





WALTER JONES 


United States and 
Panama Pacific lines’ 
director of Adver- 
tising and Publicity 


but going further and 
changing the meaning of vacation to 
“traveling for pleasure.” 


EFORE we call on our other two 
“little men,” HOW and WHEN, 
let us absorb all the information pos- 
sible from WHY. People take va- 
cations to rest their minds and bod- 
ies. They get fed up, not only with 
their surroundings and daily tasks, 
telephones, salesmen, and the people 
with whom they must associate day 
after day, but on occasion even the 
members of their own families be- 
come a bore. 

That may explain why the per- 
centage of family rows is much 
higher during the winter season than 
in the summer. Of course, it might 
be for the better because the win- 
dows are usually closed in the win- 
ter. Appreciating that people take 
vacations to rehabilitate their bod- 
ies and clear worrisome cobwebs 
from their brains, I know of no bet- 
ter start, or complete vacation itself 
than life aboard ship. 

A ship, unlike any other means of 
transportation, is a strange land in 
itself. It completely changes your 
mode of living. It is a luxurious 
country club afloat, free of dust, with 
the toot of auto sirens and horns 
entirely missing, with nothing but 
the peace and quiet of the wide open 
sea as your front and back lawns. 

And yet modern ships offer all 
these advantages without in any way 
taking away the comforts and con- 
veniences to which we Americans 
are so accustomed. Life aboard ship 
in itself is a vacation. If the steam- 
er did not.stop at any foreign port, 
the complete change, the new faces, 
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WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


Summer Fares 
To California 
All Winter! 


As every traveler knows, Southern Pa- 
cific offers reduced summer roundtrip 
fares across the continent every year. 
Never before have similar low first-class 
fares been in effect all winter. This win- 
ter they are. 


From eastern cities to the West (Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, 
etc.) and from the West to eastern 
cities, first-class winter roundtrip fares 
are practically the same as summer 
ones—a few dollars higher at most. 
Tickets are on sale from this October 1 
until May 14 next year, have a return 
limit of 30 days. 


Example: The first-class summer round- 
trip fare from Chicago to California and 
back is $86. The winter fare is the same. 
During the same period, reduced coach 
and tourist roundtrips are also in effect 
with a return limit of six months. 


, 





Palm Springs 
Only Southern Pacific ... 








4. ROUTES, 11 TRAINS 


For travelers planning winter trips 
Southern Pacific has eleven fine, air- 
conditioned trains on Four Scenic 
Routes to California. Many a traveler 
uses these routes to go one way, return 
another, see twice as much, 


Only Southern Pacific has direct, main 
line trains to Southern Arizona’s guest 
ranch region and the sunny Southern 
California desert resorts at Indio and 
Palm Springs: Golden State Limited 
and Apache (Chicago- Los Angeles); 
Sunset Limited and Argonaut (New 
Orleans -Los Angeles). Stop over at 
El Paso for the Carlsbad Caverns Tour. 


For details about the new winter fares 
and for expert help in planning your 
trip, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. RR-10, 





‘| ployees, slows down in the good old 


the carefree, restful atmosphere is 
complete in itself, and one truly feels 
that life is worth while. Salt sea air 
is a tonic, and as so many people 
have said, “it seems to do certain 
things to you.” 

It seems to purify the physical 
system and clear away the cobwebs 
of the brain, and after a small or 
generous dose of it, we get to look- 
ing at life as it really is and not as 
our every day humdrum existence 
ashore makes it appear. It ceases 
to become a struggle for existence. 

Our next question, WHEN should 
people take their vacations ?, is real- 
ly the reason for this article. 

I think it is an accepted fact that 
from many standpoints, a summer 
vacation is less necessary than a 
winter vacation. For instance, the 
whole tempo of business life, except 
for hot dog vendors, bathing beach 
attendants, and travel company em- 


summer time. People take it easier. 
They watch the clock more closely 
than they do in winter and they 
spend a great deal more of their 
time out of doors in the fresh air. 

We go tropical in the summer. We 
like to take it easy. We like to be 
lazy and yet may not admit it. We 
burn up less fuel and our bodies and 
minds seem to pack away a definite 
reserve which in itself is proof that 
unless we prepare for the encroach- 
ing winter, we subject ourselves as 
easy prey to the many germs of a 
great variety of sicknesses and di- 
seases that flourish and attack inac- 
tive people in the winter. 

I do not like to be a pessimist, but 
if you send to any insurance com- 
pany, and ask for copies of their va- 
rious charts showing the trend of 
sickness and even death for a given 
year, you will find a heavy upward 
turn during the winter season, and 
especially during February and 
March. 

If people generally would spend 
as much time out of doors engaged 
in active sports in winter as they do 
in the summer, this condition would 
not hold. 


UR present mode of living is 
such, however, that as soon as it 
gets a bit chilly, most of us spend 
the minimum of time out of doors. 
We prefer the warmth of a home or 
office. This custom, plus the high 
pressure of winter business, and the 
nervous excitement that is a definite 
part of the holiday season, not to 
say a word about the celebrations, 
reduces our vitality considerably. 
And in spite of a wonderful sum- 
mer vacation, most of us feel pretty 
well fagged out when we get on to 
February and March. 








A few years ago we had a series 











310 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


of winter cruises, and as an adver- 








The business of selecting a 
hotel for your next visit to 
New York deserves a little 
thought. There area number 
of hotels comparable to the 
Roosevelt in price and gen- 
eral desirability, yet suffici- 
ently different in character 
to make a choice necessary. 
Our location, our services 
(sincere and without osten- 
tation) and our deliciously 


prepared food are well 


From $4 single 


known. 
and $6 double. 
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HERE IS—in the speed, comfort, safety and dependability of 
the modern American railroad train — something for each 
traveler especially to enjoy. 


You can do the thing you like to do, while you ride, almost with 
the same freedom and peace of mind that you would have in your 


own home. 


You know when you start out that you will get there on schedule. 
You know you will cover distances with the minimum of exertion, 


DO YOU KNOW 


—that the railroads haul a ton 
of freight a mile ve an aver- 
age revenue of less than a 
cent? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains has been stepped up 
43% in recent years: 


—that by increasing the effi- 
ciency af coubastan the rail- 
roads have cut fuel costs a 
half billion dollars in the past 
ten years? 


—that 45 cents of every dol- 
lar the railroads take in go 
for railroad payrolls? 


‘hi 
quarter of a million miles of 
‘line’? 


—that many railroads will 
carry your automobile to 
vacation spots for the price 
of a third ticket? 


—that railroad fares through- 
out the United States have 
been reduced as much as 44%, 
and that Pullman fares are 
one-third less, with no sur- 
charge? 


—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are in 
your own home? 


the maximum of ease. You know that whatever 
the weather or the route or the season, security 
and friendly service will attend you. 


These benefits of railroad travel have become so 
familiar they are taken for granted. What may 
not be so familiar, unless you have traveled by 
train lately, is the extent of the improvements 
made and the new features added in recent years. 


So next time you have a trip to make—and want 
to make it in the pleasantest way possible—go by 
train and see for yourself. 


See how faster schedules, modern equipment, 
air-conditioning, and billions put into heavier 
rails, safety signals and roadway maintenance, 
are keeping the American railroads out in front 
as the most reliable and progressive transporta- 
tion system in the world! 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 





MA" MILLIONS of dollars annually pouring 
into channels of American business! New 
business created by the Territory of Hawaii — 
new because it grows out of the soil—most of 
it in the form of sugar...a million tons each 
year! Trade that benefits every individual in 
the United States. 

Millions of dollars . . . buying: California’s 
fruit, Washington’s lumber, Getieiv's cattle, 
Wisconsin’s cheese, Illinois’ meat, Pennsylva- 
nia’s steel, Carolinas’ textiles... dollars spread- 
ing to every state in the Union. 

ollars flowing through every channel of 
American industry—important alike to the 
shoemaker of New England, the oil driller 


a 
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Banners of industry... American cane sugar growing in the Territory of Hawaii 


WERRUTORY OF EAA, W.S.21—= 


Creator of Interstate Commerce 


of the Southwest, the cotton planter of Dixie 
and the motor maker of the Great Lakes. 
Why is the Territory of Hawaii able to create 
and distribute these millions? Because millions 
of fellow Americans buy what she grows— 
chiefly cane sugar,an agricultural product that 
has never known domestic over-production. 
These facts pulse with life. They stand for 
jobs, for pay envelopes and comfortable 
omes. They illustrate that the progress of 
one branch of American industry spells the 
progress of another—and the importance of the 
cane sugar industry in the Territory of Hawaii 
..-an integral part of the United States...to 
American industry as a whole. 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, U.S.A. 


A voluntary association of plantations, providing year-round employment for 50,000 people 
in the production of cane sugar, paying the highest wages in the American sugar industry, 


DO YOU KNOW... 


««« The Territory of Hawaii, 
compared with the states of 
the Union, is 46th in size, 45th 
in population, but 30th in pay- 
ment of Federal taxes. Since 
1900 she has paid into the 
nation’s treasury $175,000,000 
in internal revenue taxes. Over 
$5,500,000 in 1935 alone! A 
payment greater than any one 
of nineteen states. 3% 7 

























tising theme song, we hit upon the 
idea of building everything around 
the slogan “Watch your husband.” 

The advertising copy that sup- 
ported this slogan and produced a 
demand greater than the supply was 
all based on facts supplied to us by 
insurance companies, which definite- 
ly proved that women should watch 
their husbands, not because of beau- 
tiful blondes or brunettes of a more 
tender age, but because in the winter 
they give too much of themselves to 
their jobs, and to prolong their lives 
and make them more agreeable to 
live with, a winter vacation was a 
wise investment. 

There are many who, with an op- 
portunity to get away in winter, 
would choose California, or the 
warmth of Mexico, the Canal Zone 
or Havana, or any one of the many 
interesting islands of the West In- 
dies. 

Many people seem to be of the 
opinion that Europe after the return 
of the tourists in September closes 
its doors and nothing of pleasant in- 
terest takes place until the following 
spring. This is so far from the truth 
that it is obviously ridiculous. 

Hundreds of most interesting ac- 
tivities are scheduled for the fall and 
winter months, and those taking 
their European vacations in winter 
enjoy advantages that are not avail- 
able during the summer rush season. 

In the first place, 
fares are lower, costs of living 
abroad are down, and when you walk 


down the streets of London you see} ~ 


Englishmen, in Paris, Frenchmen, 


- and so be it in the other cities of 


Europe. 

In the summer, the Strand of Lon- 
don, or the boulevards of Paris 
might be Fifth Avenue of New York, 


so many Americans are there. 


T 


itself and not transformed, so to 
speak, into a part of your own home- | 
land because of the great number of 
Americans, 

From September to April, every 
country of Europe offers a most di- 
versified program of activities, many 
of genuine interest to us on this side. 

Many readers may say, “What you 
Say may be true, but what has the 
‘sixth honest serving man’ HOW to 
Say? In other words, granted that I 
would like to get away in the winter, 
HOW is this possible?” 

To make a decision and all neces- 
Sary arrangements for your first 
winter vacation may seem like a dif- 
ficult task. After you have gotten 
away and enjoyed its full benefits, I 
feel confident you will agree that you 
have been compensated proportion- 
ately in much greater measure than 


HERE is no better way to get to 


the steamer |: 


know a country than when it is]: 
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Real F. olks © 


HROUGHOUT its ° 

forty-two years, Pine- 
hurst has remained a 
homelike place for people 
who like active outdoor 
sports, who enjoy a sane 
and wholesome social life 


Premier Winter Resort.” 


For booklet R and information, call E. 
C. Mignard, Hotel Ambassador, New 
York—telephone Plaza 3-9320—or 
write General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
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standard of selection ensures all this. 
leaf-pine country, equably free from extremes of heat or cold... 


with velvet grass greens that rank among America’s best . . . 
facilities for enjoying outdoor sports all winter .. . 
P.G.A. CHAMPIONSHIP, NOVEMBER 16-22 




















without ostentation, and who prefer to associate with their own kind. Pinehurst’s 


Add our superb winter climate in the long- 
our golf courses 
and our complete 
and you have “America’s 
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On Siintiions ee 
NEW YORK 


One of New York's nicest hoteles 
serving a clientele of refinement. 
Conveni , overlook. 
ing private park, 
Single Rooms from $2 Daily 
Attractive weekly rates 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


20th Street and Irving Place 


ef 43. 
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when you went away in summer. 
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® Review of Reviews 
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4) BRITISH WEST INDIES 
r"! I | “The Fairest Isle in any 
y \ 


Sea!” 365 days of sun- 

shine—a perfect climate 
in a setting of scenic beauty. Bathing, golf, 
tennis, motoring, fishing, yachting and sail- 
ing, racing. First class hotels throughout 
the island. 
Complete information from Tourist, 
and Steamship Agencies. 


For literature address: => 
J. ROLAND KAY 
Room 405, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
OLIVER BAINBRIDGE 
Graybar Building, New York 
Tourist Trade Development Board 
Jamai ca, 
ms Cables: ‘‘Devboard”’ Jamaica 
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JEFFERSON IN POWER 

Death Struggle of the Federalists 
By Claude G. Bowers 
Houghton Mifflin, $3.75 
In this continuation of his “Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton” the American 
Ambassador to Spain proves once 
more his striking ability to breathe 
life into our history. Writing as an 
avowed partisan of the President 


with whose term of office he deals, ° 


Mr. Bowers keeps his balance in con- 
sidering the merits of Jefferson’s 
principal opponent, and Hamilton 
emerges a stalwart figure worthy of 
admiration as a man, however much 
the reader may disagree with his 
principles. 

Despite Mr. Bowers’ investigation 
of foreign archives, including those 
of Spain, he has brought little if any- 
thing novel to his study. But his re- 
search into the contemporary press 
gives his history a freshness that is 
welcome and makes it more human 
than the books in the same field that 
have preceded it. His pictures of life 
in Washington when the capital was 
little more than a muddy village are 
vividly colorful, and the contrast be- 
tween the sophisticated social life of 
the youthful city and its physical 
surroundings is especially well done. 

A right Jeffersonian such as Mr. 
Bowers -would naturally seize upon 
Aaron Burr as the villain of the 
piece; but when Mr. Bowers isn’t 
busy pursuing this worthy with a 
sharp stick, he is showing that 
the eminently respectable Federalists 
were quite as ready to wreck the 
union as the man who killed Hamil- 
ton for a personal—and deserved— 
insult. Marshall, particularly in the 
trial of Burr, comes off very badly. 
Indeed, his conduct was, to put it 
mildly, unworthy of judicial tradition. 

Jefferson’s sturdy insistence upon 
the maintenance of civil liberties, in 
the face of attacks from the news- 
papers that were almost incredibly 
savage, is one of Mr. Bowers’ strong 
points. He also discusses the part of 
the Supreme Court in government in 
a manner that throws much light 
upon present controversy between the 
legislative and judicial branches of 
our national government. 

In fact, while Mr. Bowers’ aim was 
to write a readable account of the 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Hon. Claude G. Bowers, newspaper editor, 
keynote orator, diplomat, and historian, 
whose biography of “ Jefferson in Power“ 
is among new books reviewed this month 


BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


later Jefferson period—when the fate 
of the nation hung almost continuous- 
ly in the balance and when, it might 
be remarked, our destiny was really 
determined—much of what he says 
applies directly to present-day prob- 
lems. If the Federalists as Jefferson 
knew them are dead, they survive in 
politics to this day under other guises. 

Readers who like their history 
calm and judicial may find Mr. Bow- 
ers too much of a partisan, but he 
has the merit of writing entertain- 
ingly. The material was rich, and 
the results are impressive; the great- 
ness of Jefferson arises almost with 
the force of a discovery. 


THE EAGLE SCREAMS 
By Coley Taylor 
and Samuel Middlebrook 
Macaulay, $1 

This small volume is made up of 
extracts from the contemporary abuse 
that was the lot of Washington, Jeff- 
erson, and Lincoln. The implication 
is that those who “hate Roosevelt” 
and like to indulge in tirades against 
the present Administration are no 
more likely to be right in their 
verdict than their predecessors were 
in theirs. 

The argument is unanswerable be- 
cause no reader of the volume will 
live long enough to know what his- 
tory will say of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Yet it shows that even our 
greatest men have suffered vicious 
and violent attacks. 








THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


The names that the three men- 
tioned were called, and the crimes 
with which they were charged, may 
come as a shock to readers who are 
unfamiliar with our intimate political 
history. We forget our manners 
where battles of the ballots are 
fought, although optimists may find 
some encouragement in the fact that 
nobody has called Roosevelt a baboon 
in the public prints—this being one 
of the characterizations of Lincoln. 

Messrs. Taylor and Middlebrook 
have brought much of their material 
to light from litttle known sources, 
and their book is highly readable. 


BRANDEIS 
The Story of an American Ideal 
, By Alfred Lief 
Stackpole, $3 

This first full-length biography of 
Justice Brandeis is a portrait of a 
descendant of those excellent Middle 
European Jews sometimes known as 
the “Forty-Eighters”. A Jeffersonian 
by his own admission, early dubbed a 
radical because of his opposition to 
the practices of the rich, including 
the elder Morgan, he has lived long 
enough to see himself respected and 
admired by all classes of Americans. 

Born in Louisville, Kentucky, Louis 
D. Brandeis went into the practice of 
law in Boston after his graduation 
from Harvard. He was financially 
successful from the beginning, but 
instead of devoting himself to be- 
coming a rich man he quickly turned 
to public service, which he called his 
hobby. Before he was forty he had 
made a reputation as a champion of 
the people’s rights which got him 
thoroughly disliked by the capitalist 
bandits of the period. 

When Wilson nominated Brandeis 
for the Supreme Court, the opposi- 
tion was as stern as might have been 
expected, but the most careful in- 
vestigation showed nothing that any- 
body could legitimately object to. 
Among the people who voted nay on 
the last ballot were Warren G. Hard- 
ing and Albert Fall! 

Mr. Lief has made a good job of 
sifting the vast amount of available 
material, and Brandeis emerges as 4 
man who has fought consistently for 
individual initiative and responsibili- 
ty, who has always believed in the 
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American system and battled rather 
tomake it stronger than to undermine 
it. The New Haven story is a par- 
ticularly good one, also Brandeis’ 
part in establishing state insurance 
in Massachusetts. 

Workmanlike rather than inspired, 
Mr. Lief’s biography is concerned 


with a man of whom any nation 


might be proud. 


GOMEZ: TYRANT OF THE ANDES 
. By Thomas Rourke 
Morrow, $3.50 

This is a factual account of the life 
of one of the most amazing men of 
modern times. Born a bastard, of 
mixed Spanish and Indian parentage, 
Gomez was no more than a clan-lead- 
er (the clan consisting principally of 
his half-brothers by various fathers ) 
until he was in his early forties. 
From that time on he became the all- 
powerful ruler of a rich country, 
which he used as if it were his per- 
sonal property. 

For twenty-seven years this abso- 
lute dictator of Venezuela visited 
barbaric cruelties and death upon all 
his opponents, looted the public 
treasury, lived openly with many 
women, guarded his country’s inter- 
ests from foreigners zealously and 
successfully, and never for a moment 
lost his grip until he died. 

Mr. Rourke collected his material 
on the ground, and he has done a fine 
and thorough job. In attempting to 
present Gomez to the outside world, 
he is careful to explain the man as a 


- natural product of his environment; 


and the book is an excellent study of 
Venezuela in addition to its other 


merits. Gomez was this century’s. 


most efficient dictator, and he left 
Venezuela rich in spite of his own 
free ways with the state’s money. 


ANCIENT LIFE IN MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA ’ 
By Edgar L. Hewitt 
Bobbs-Merrill, $4 

This survey of the culture of the 
Indians, by the author of “Ancient 
Life in the American Southwest” 
(who is a “dirt” archaelogist, and a 
man of common sense beside), may 
sometimes seem to err in its praise of 
the civilizations that developed to 
the southward of the Pueblos. But it 
is an attempt to set down what is 
actually known about the Toltecs, the 
Maya, the Aztecs, and so on, rather 
than what is imagined about them. 
It is unusually valuable as a destroy- 
er of fantastic theories. 

Dr. Hewitt suggests that the work 
on this side the Atlantic is hardly 
more than begun, and that it will 
take years before we can reconstruct 


the everyday life of our predecessors. 


He is sure, however, that there was 
an underlying spiritual unity in all 
the Indian cultures and that they 
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What It’s All About 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


A noted political observer gives his view of current issues, and outlines 
changes in political philosophy since McKinley. A character sketch of 
Governor Landon, and discussions of the platforms of the major parties are 
included. $1.25 


Neither Purse Nor Sword 
By JAMES M. BECK and MERLE THORPE 


This last work by one of the foremost authorities on the Constitution was 
completed after his recent death by the editor of The Nation’s Business. 
The great objectives of the Constitution are contrasted with the realities of 
today, and the effect of présent government policies discussed. $2.00 


Vital Peace 
= By HENRY WICKHAM STEED 


The distinguished author, who has made a lifelong study of War—its nature, 
= its place in international relations, its meaning to civilization analyzes past 
= efforts to secure peace, states the requisites for a warless world, and points 
= the way to the acquirement of a revolutionary peace. $2.75 


The Anatomy of Frustration 
By H. G. WELLS 


= Mr. Wells, who has brilliantly analyzed the world.that was and the world to 
= come, now deals with mankind today. What is our way to a sane world? 
== What holds us back? In fascinating detail, Mr. Wells presents his diagnosis 
= and gives his conclusions. $2.00 
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At all bookstores, or from = 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Now Ready—The NEW 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


i, An Entirely New Edition Based on the New Merriam-Webster 
Wesster’s New Internationat Dictionary, Second Edition 


New from cover to cover. Created by the same Editorial Staff that recently 

completed the new unabridged ebster. Abridged directly from that 
epochal work and characterized by the same outstanding scholarship and 
accuracy. 110,000 Entries, carefully selected to meet the vocabulary needs 
of today. 1,800 Illustrations; Pronouncing Dictionaries of Geography 
and Biography; Rules for Punctuation; Use of Capitals; Abbreviations; 
Foreign Words and Phrases; etc. 


GET THE BEST HANDY-SIZED DICTIONARY 


Fifth Edition, Thin-Paper, Indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; 
Leather, $7.00; Limp Pigskin (dark blue or natural), $8.50. Purchase of 
your bookseller, or send order and remittance direct to the publishers. 


Write for free copy of the fascinating New Quiz and Picture Game. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 665 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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If you haven't read “Three 
Years of Dr. Roosevelt," by 
H. L. Mencken, the most ex- 
citing and sensational arti- 
cle published in many a 
moon, send 3¢ in postage 
today for your free copy. 
No article printed in our 
generation has created such 
a stir in government, busi- 


ness, and social circles. 


NOT FREE 


Go quickly to your news- 
dealer, buy a copy of the 
American Mercury for 
October (reduced from 50¢ 
to 25¢) and read “The Case 
for Dr. Landon” Mencken's 
latest. Unless you hurry you 
may miss the article that 
every intelligent American 
will soon be discussing and 
quoting. On sale Sept. 25th. 


le Medern 
Readers 


The American Mercury 
—America’s most famous 
magazine of independent 
opinion—is now printed 
in the handy pocket size 
made popular by The 
Reader's Digest. 128 
pages of grand reading, 
famous writers, news of 
all the worthwhile books, 
the best on politics, gov- 
ernment, the arts and 
sciences—brief yet com- 
prehensive, fearless, re- 
alistic, never dull—and 
now only 25¢. 


Alse in 
October 


Loose Ladies of New 
Orleans by Herbert As- 
bury. Fame and the 
Poet by Thomas Wolfe. 
The Newspaper Guild 
by C. C. Nicolet. Have- 
lock Ellis...Joel Sayre... 
William Allen White... 
Fletcher Pratt. 





$1 SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER ‘1 


If you have any difficulty in finding the new popular size American 
Mercury at your newsdealer—send 25¢ for the October issue or 
$1 for the next 6 issues. Do what America’s most intelligent 
people do—read The American Mercury. 


0 Enclosed is $1. Send The American Mercury for the next 6 months. 


O) Enclosed is 25¢ Send October issue. 


CO Enclosed is 3¢ postage. Send ‘Three Years of Dr. Roosevelt.” 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


« NEW YORK 








were otherwise more closely linked 
than has been supposed. 

He also believes that their lives 
were more closely integrated than 
ours, and that they were therefore 
probably happier than we are. This 
is a common assumption about other 
peoples and other times; we really 
don’t know how happy anybody else 
is—or was. 

Regardless of any theories, how- 
ever, there is a great deal of absorb- 
ing material in Dr. Hewitt’s book. 


AFTER ALL 
By Clarance Day 
Knopf, $2.50 
If you are one of those who cherish 
the memory of Clarence Day’s “The 
Crow’s Nest”, you will find many 
reminiscences in this volume, which 
contains the best articles from that 
memorable magazine department. 
Added to these are other stray pieces, 
illustrating Mr. Day’s wide range 
better than his more popular books 
about his father. As an essayist he 
was highly individual, and there are 
a half dozen pieces in this collection 
that ought to find their way into 
future anthologies. American letters 
lost one of their most valuable con- 
tributors when Mr. Day died, and 
this book gives new poignance to the 
sad thought that his pen is stilled 

forever. 


IN THE SHADOW OF TOMORROW 
By Jan Huizinga 
Norton, $2 
This short book from the professor 
of history in the University of Leyden 
summarizes the situation of the world 
today as one of the blackest in all 
human history. But it suggests that 
we exist between the counter-pulls 
of life and death anyway, and that 
we may recover from our present 
sickness because of a natural tenden- 
cy toward health. Its optimism may 
be welcome to those who cannot bear 
the sight of civilization poised on the 
abyss. Dr. Huizinga writes clearly 

and well. 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND 
By Van Wyck Brooks 

Dutton, $4 

This study of the remarkable burst 
in creative art that took place from 
1815 to 1865 within a limited area— 
most of it either in Boston or Con- 
cord—is the first volume of a pro- 
posed literary history of the United 
States. The second volume will go on 
with the New England story from ’65 
down to 1915. Mr. Brooks writes with 
charm, intimacy, and understanding. 


THREE BAGS FULL 
By Roger Burlingame 
Harcourt, Brace, $3 


Another long, rich historical novel 
of the kind that seems to be most m 
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3 PIECE al Heme 
POCKET or DESK SET Sepurately 


PROsEzets will never forget you if you give them an 
Autopoint daily use set imprinted with your sales 
message. Includes Autopoint oversize pencil, with “grip 
tip’ —lead can’t wobble. Autopoint Postalett weighs let- 
ters and parcels to 8 ounces. Both made of Bakelite. And 
Autopoint pocket knife with high carbon steel sliding 
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Evening Post and other national magazines. A recognized 
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Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
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by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 309, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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favor this season. This one runs to 
637 pages, and is a chronicle of five 
generations of Van Huytens, a Mo- 
hawk Valley family, from the days of 
the Holland Land Company down to 
the present. Mr. Burlingame has 
carefully reconstructed his historical 
picture, which is vividly done, and 
his narrative has enough substance 
to hold the reader’s interest. The 
book is an important contribution. 


CATALOGUE 
By George Milburn 
Harcourt, Brace, $2 
A sharply etched picture of a 
small Oklahoma town and the in- 
fluence thereupon of the mail-order- 
house catalogues. Mr. Milburn, whose 
short stories have won him wide ac- 
claim, knows his rural America in 
all its petty meanness and depicts it 
with humor but with realism. This is 
more a sketch for a novel than the 
finished thing, but it is worth looking 
at on its own merits. It’s rough in 
spots on the frontier tradition, but 
never offensively so. 


DIVIDE THE DESOLATION 


By Kathryn Jean MacFarlane 
Simon and Schuster, $2.50 


Here we have a novel based upon the 


life of the Brontes, resulting from a 
long and careful study of all the avail- 
able material. It will probably arouse 
bitter controversies among the wor- 
shippers of this strange family, but 
the average reader will find it a sound 
piece of work, and one that may do a 
great deal to widen the interest in 
the authors of “Wuthering Heights” 
and “Jane Eyre”. Emily and Bran- 
well are the central figures, and Miss 
MacFarlane has done them with 
tenderness and understanding. 


| TOLD MY LOVE 

By M. Escott 
Norton, $2.50 
A short, tense novel of a love affair 
in Australia, written by a woman 
with a profound understanding of 
men’s reactions. It is out of the 
current mode of long fiction, but it 
is so deftly done as to be worth 
searching out, deeply buried beneath 

the latest crop of 1000-pagers. 


STEPS GOING DOWN 

By John T. Mcintyre 
Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50 
The American winner of an inter- 
national novel contest, Mr. McIntyre’s 
very readable tale is of underworld 
characters in some city like Phila- 
delphia. The dialogue is naturalistic, 
the characters seem lifelike, and the 
situations are violent enough to 
satisfy all the people who like to see 
Jimmy Cagney knock out large flocks 
of large extras. Mr. McIntyre’s book 
is certainly not literature, but it is 

just as certainly entertaining. 
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By VICTOR HEISER, mM. D. 


No other biography in years has been 
greeted with more overwhelming en- 
thusiasm by public and press alike 
than this exciting record of “the 
private physician to the world.” On 
publication, Dr. Heiser’s enthralling 
story of his fight against wholesale 
disease received instant acclaim. 
Some samples: “One wants to rush 
to an international broadcasting sta- 
tion to shout, READ IT!”—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. “Ranks right at 
the top in both readability and im- 
portance.”—-HERSCHEL BRICKELL in 
Reviews of Reviews. “No such odys- 
sey has been written in our time.” 
—Chicago Daily News. “An amaz- 
ing, a most human and thrilling rec- 
ord.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. At all 
Bookstores. $3.50 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


BAROMETER IN MAINE 


Maine’s election is carried by Re- 
publicans. They reélect Senator Wal- 
lace H. White, Jr., choose Lewis O. 
Barrows as Governor, and elect three 
Republicans to Congress (a gain of two 
seats there).. The pluralities are not 
sufficiently large to assure Republican 
victory in the. nation in November’s 
election. September 14. 


THE PRESIDENT TRAVELS AND TALKS 


President Roosevelt visits the drought- 
stricken Dakotas, making brief extem- 
poraneous addresses at Bismarck, Ab- 
erdeen, Pierre, and elsewhere, designed 
to encourage farmers. August 27-30. 


The President confers at Des Moines, 
Iowa, with the Governors of six drought 
States including his opponent in the 
presidential campaign, Governor Lan- 
don of Kansas. September 3. 


In a radio talk to the nation the 
President reports upon the devastation 
he witnessed in the drought regions. 
There is no permanent disaster, he says, 
and the Government will provide work, 
instead of the dole, for those who need 
Subsistence. September 6. 


In an address at Charlotte, N. C., the 
President takes “green pastures and 
still waters” for his text, and tells the 
South that the depression has been con- 
quered by the federal Government with- 
out infringing the rights of the states. 
September 10. 

Addressing the World. Power Con- 
ference at Washington, and at the same 
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Colorado River 
begins to create 
electric energy 









Lewis O.Barrows 
Governor-elect 
of Maine (Rep.) 







PHOTOGRAPHS ACME AND WIDE WORLD 


time starting the generators at the 
Government’s $54,000,000 Boulder Dam 
across .the Colorado River, President 
Roosevelt warns of “additional meri- 
torious projects awaiting development” 
if present yardsticks prove insufficient 
to lower private rates. He sees a new 
(Continued on ptige 62) 


RUST COTTON PICKER ~ 
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_ The Rust Cotton picker is tried out in Mississippi. Ripe cotton adheres 
to moistened steel spindles, on a revolving drum, as the machine passes 
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His To many impatient citizens the presidential campaign 

has seemed needlessly protracted, Their minds were 
made up long ago. They could not see why there should 
be any wavering or doubt. Their convictions bear the stamp 
of dates long previous to the June conventions. How would 
one sum up their opposing views? Nothing could be 
simpler or less open to dispute than 
the answer to that question. They were 
emphatically in favor of giving a 
second term to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
or they were even more emphatically 
opposed to the President’s reélection. 
They make up (let us say) two-thirds 
of the voters. The other third is pre- 
paring to render the final decision in 
November. 

The Philadelphia proceedings that 
launched the Roosevelt ticket and plat- 
form were in no sense deliberative. 
The Democratic political machine was 
as completely under the control of Mr. 
Roosevelt when the cohorts were mar- 
shaled at Philadelphia in June as the National Socialist 
party of Germany was under the personal control of 
Adolph Hitler when in September it held its impressive 


demonstration at Nuremberg. Both affairs were instances . 


of showmanship and propaganda, staged by two of the 
three greatest political showmen of the times in which 
we live. 

Yet there are differences that must be noted as extremely 
important. Hitler at Nuremberg declared that Germany 
was solidly at his back. There was no opposition, no rem- 
nant of an anti-Nazi party. In point of fact, such national 
accord upon a program for rebuilding the power and 
prosperity of a great nation had never before been wit- 
nessed. That Hitler's leadership had created this national 
unity could not be denied. But neither could it be denied 
that the real foundation of Germany's recovered morale 
lies in the program, the platform, the evidence of things 
already achieved, and the bold declaration of objects now 
to be striven for. Hitler could say at Nuremberg that 
Germany had repudiated the restrictions of the Versailles 
treaty, and had recovered her equal place and her sovereign 
rights in Europe. With her sense of power regained she 
would build up her economic independence, and obtain 
necessary materials through a successful demand for colonies. 

These German achievements are undisputed, however 
they may be disliked in England, France, and Russia. No 
country has broken off diplomatic relations with Berlin 
because of the scornful way in which Nazi Germany has 
torn the Versailles Treaty to shreds. Russia does not relish 
Hitler's pointed attacks upon Bolshevism, but we can see 
no likelihood of war on that account. Germany has learned 
how to gain her points without the terrible danger and 
risk of actual conflict. To sum it up, Hitler thus far has 
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The Progress of the 


shown leadership that has surprised a world that had not 
believed in his capacity for statesmanship. 

But let us return to the Philadelphia show to note the 
differences. It is true the Democratic machine had been 
completely captured. But the convention was not Demo- 
cratic in the traditional sense. Not even a united party, 
much less a unanimous 
country, was behind Roose- 
velt’s mastery in June. 
There remained in active 
life the three Democratic 
leaders who had borne the 
party standard in presi- 
dential campaigns preced- 
ing Roosevelt’s election in 
1932. But these leaders 
were absent from Phila- 
delphia; and they were 
representative of thousands 
of Democrats throughout 
the country. They had sup- 
ported the party’s ticket 
and its clean-cut platform in 1932, but they were com- 
pletely disaffected in 1936. 

It might be too much to say that a majority of those 
citizens regarded four years ago as serious-minded Demo- 
crats, of unselfish patriotism and well-earned repute, were 
opposed to the granting of another term of power to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. This question of numbers or pro- 
portions could only be a matter of conjecture. Most of the 
office-holding Democrats had been brought into line by 
methods so objectionable, in the opinion of the dissenting 
Democrats, as to constitute a major issue of the campaign. 
Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, and earlier Demo- 
crats of like moral stature such as Samuel J. Tilden and 
George Pendleton had denounced what they called the 


‘ “cohesive power of public plunder’. 


THE RULE OF As these comments reach their readers, 
ROOSEVELT Some five weeks remain of a campaign 

that turns upon only one major issue, 
namely, the policies and methods of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as a personal ruler. A sharp distinction should be drawn 
between what are called policies and what we in this peri- 
odical have endeavored constantly to emphasize, namely, 
the methods that have belied and disgraced the alleged 
policies. 

With a bank panic at the end of Mr. Hoover’s adminis- 
tration, the new Congress was called to meet at the vety 
moment of Mr. Roosevelt’s inauguration, Under pressure 
from an alarmed public, with party lines forgotten, Con- 
gress delegated to the new President an exceptional author- 
ity to use the public credit in order to reopen the banks. 
We will not dwell again, in needless detail, upon that situ- 
ation of March, 1933. Every informed citizen knows that 
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if the expiring Congress, controlled by the Democratic 
party, had been duly urged by the president-elect to co- 
operate with President Hoover, in the four long months of 
the so-called interregnum (between the election at the be- 
ginning of November and the inauguration on the fourth 
of March), there would have been no bank panic and no 
occasion for a special session at the opening of the Roose- 
velt regime. Without that unprecedented session, in the 
atmosphere of public alarm, there would have been little 
possibility of the strange and confused chapters that 
crowd one another in the annals of the New Deal. 

At that stage in the proceedings, the important thing 
seemed to lie in the fact that something had actually been 
done. Business was resuming its self-directed march toward 
recovery. The congressional branch of the government dur- 
ing the last half of Hoover’s administration had been shock- 
ingly inefficient. The new President was popular. The 
country at large was weary of habitual delays, discords, and 
deadlocks at Washington, and so it was quite too ready to 
resort to the device of a mild dictatorship. 

Congress was kept on nominal duty, but relieved of all 
actual responsibility. Since industry had reached the low 
point of the economic cycle, with production small and 
unemployment large, there was acquiescence in the idea 
that economic recovery could be brought about at once by 
the use of political authority. 


DELEGATED Behind the scenes, Mr. Roosevelt's pri- 
AUTHORITY vately selected experts were inventing the 

National Recovery Administration and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Elaborate 
bills were handed to Congress, delegating. unprecedented 
powers to the President and his appointees. For a time the 
performances of NRA overshadowed everything else in the 


country. The result was a colossal failure, and the country * 


was grateful when the Supreme Court pronounced the doom 


of NRA by unanimous decision. 
The attempt to bring agriculture under minute regulation 


- from Washington was, in fact, a still more daring and 


unjustifiable exercise of power. It was done at the behest 
of a group of special interests that had scant regard for 
common “‘dirt farmers”. The wheat program subsidized 
the ruinous use of the grazing plains for the continued 
production of that very surplus which had been so injurious 
to genuine agriculture. The hog policy gave illusory enrich- 
ment to the corn belt, at the cost of processing taxes levied 
on the food of all the people, ‘The cotton program was a 
blighting calamity to the share-croppers and actual workers 
in the cotton fields, while enriching the large southern 
land-owners. 

Delegated authority. took various. other forms and 


directions, after the collapse of ‘the NRA and the AAA. - 


But there came about one particular act of delegation of 
power that made all the others seem relatively insignificant. 


In 1933 and 1934 the federal government had assumed 
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relief functions that did not belong to it, and that it exer- 
cised with obvious inefficiency. But states and_ localities 
were overburdened, and were glad to have the use of 
federal money on any terms. 

To have allowed states and localities to deal with their 
own necessitous families would have been the suitable 
policy. They had the technical facilities, and the job was 
theirs. The federal government could (and should) have 
supplied funds where they were needed, whether as loans 
or as gifts. But the Roosevelt administration had come to 
realize that if it could handle the nation’s relief funds in 
its own way it would soon have the country eating out of its 
hand and quite at the mercy of the new federal bureaucracy. 


BILLIONS IN THE ‘The crowning stroke came early in 
GIFT-BAG . 1935. Mr. Roosevelt informed 

Congress that relief needs called 
for the appropriation of $4,880,000,000. How should 
Congress apportion this greatest sum ever voted in peace- 
time for any purpose by any government in the history of 


. the world? Mr. Roosevelt took the leaders of Congress into 


his counsels, and persuaded them to leave it all to his dis- 
cretion. He could devise a relief system that would take 
better care of their respective states and their congressional 
districts than they could work out themselves by any so- 
called “‘log-rolling’” or “pork-barrel” system. 

Congress accordingly made Mr. Roosevelt a personal 
gift of approximately $5,000,000,000, with the under- 
standing that he was to spend it in one way or in another 
where he thought it would do the most good. Its distribu- 
tion was to be a matter of Mr. Roosevelt's choice. Congress- 
men were the more willing, because it was natural to ex- 
pect that if they acquiesced in this plan they would have no 
embarrassment in obtaining all the funds that their con- 
stituents might demand for public works, for doles to the 
needy, and for employment to the able-bodied. 

This amazing “Deal” between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government was in fact the essence of 
all that has mattered to politicians in the “New Deal” at 
Washington. * It was actually consummated before the 


‘nation could begin to realize what it might signify. 


It would have been easy for the President to appoint a 
non-political commission, to codperate with similar bodies 
in the states, and to manage a relief system on sound 
principles. Nothing of this kind was done. An immense 
federal bureaucracy at Washington sent its thousands of 
agents everywhere, under instructions to codperate with 
local Democratic committees. Funds were allocated or 
withheld. Projects were expedited or delayed. The years 
are rolling by, but no census of unemployment has even 
yet been made, although Harry Hopkins has had un- 
limited funds with which to make it, and a million or two 
of white-collar men on relief who would have been avail- 
able for an authoritative enumeration. Local politicians 


began to boast of the success of their trips to Washington, 
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and to compare what the President had given to them out 
of his political war-chest with the bountiful sums that he 
had given to others. 

There is some power in the eloquence that knows how to 
evade blunt facts. There is still more power in the self- 
confidence of a leader who never for a moment expresses 
misgivings or regrets his mistakes. There is political power 
in showmanship, and in personal magnetism when trained 
to the nth degree for impressing the multitudes. But all 
these arts—all the tricks and mannerisms of the demagogue 
—are as nothing when compared with the power of un- 
limited money at a time when millions of people are in 
need as the victims of depression. 

“How can you beat $3,000,000,000?” So exclaimed 
many anxious citizens last year. ‘“Who would wish to beat 
Santa Claus?” So sneered the triumphant Farleyites, and 
the local Democratic satellites. Relief in America had be- 
come the most inordinate and stupendous racket ever known 
to civilized mankind. Thousands of so-called “projects”, 
of locality demand, were kept in the gift-bag to be dis- 
tributed for political influence in September and October 
of the present year. Each was designed to employ a 
definite number of men, for a period extending well be- 
yond election day. The PWA workers were to be shep- 
herded to the polls in personal gratitude toward the wage- 
giver and wonder-worker. 


Speaking at large, nobody knows 
what the New Deal policies have 
been, although some men _ have 
tried to defend them by ignoring the worst ones and prais- 
ing the best. Still less can anyone guess what the future 
Rooseveltian policies might be, if the country should 
choose to confer upon Franklin D. Roosevelt the authority 
to make and unmake laws, to levy new taxes, and to seize 
and distribute resources of solvent citizens at his own sweet 
will, during four more years. 

Fortunately, this is not now likely to happen. Mr. Roose- 
velt may indeed be reélected, although Mr. Landon has 
appeared—since the Maine election of Monday, September 
14—to have at least a fair chance of winning. As Mr. 
Landon declared at Portland, Maine, on the 12th, the es- 
sential thing is to destroy personal government, to un- 
shackle business forces, and to restore freedom and de- 
mocracy under the Constitution. 

The paramount issue, then, is to overthrow one-man rule, 
as usurped through the acquiescence of a Congress recreant 
to its duties. We may be confident that the country will 
rise to this issue, and that our democratic system will 
again be triumphant. The federal courts will be upheld in 
their functions henceforth, no matter what man occupies 
the White House. The next Congress, regardless of party 
names, will be controlled by men who will not dare to 
evade their responsibilities. 

Local relief work will have to be carried on, for some 
time to come, through national codperation to the extent of 
sharing in the cost, But there will have to be an honest 
and decent system, that men of all parties can respect. Mr. 
Landon is not a showy person, and he would not come out 
first in an oratorical contest. He is merely qualified by 
intelligence, clear thinking, plenty of courage, and freedom 
from unrestrained personal ambition, to make a safe and 
sound President. 


CONGRESS WILL 
ASSERT ITSELF 


The real issue is the defeat of personal rule, resting up- 
on the billions available with which to buy its retention. 
We believe that the issue has already been won by the 
supporters of good government, regardless of the choice 
made by the Electoral College. How many Democrats will 
reluctantly vote for Roosevelt who will thereafter do their 
best to liquidate the New Deal? The number cannot be 
calculated. Probably there are several millions of them. 
Still less can it be stated how many Democrats at the polls 
in November will vote against Roosevelt, in the belief that 
Landon would be a better man to bring order out of the 
present chaos. Farleyism and the placeholders find them- 
selves arrayed not merely against the Republican party, but 
also against what is permanent and reputable in the great 
party of Jefferson and Jackson. 


TWO VIEWS ON The retiring president of Mt. 


Holyoke College, Miss Ma 
FOREIGN POLICY y 8, 4 “i 
Emma Woolley, has announced 


her decision to support President Roosevelt's candidacy for 
a second term as evidence of her approval of his “foreign 


policy’. Mr. George Peek, whose support of Roosevelt ° 


was immensely influential in the 1932 campaign, is op- 
posing the President in 1936 because he disapproves of 
the administration’s “foreign policy.” After sad experi- 
ences as a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s inner circle of ad- 
visers and place-holders, Mr. Peek has written a book to 
tell the story of his disillusionment. It appeared last month 
under the title “Why Quit Our Own”, this being a phrase 
borrowed from Washington’s Farewell Address, 

For many years Miss Woolley has given anxious concern 
to the larger aspects of peace throughout the world. She 
exemplifies the missionary spirit. She is an internationalist 
who would use the moral force (and perhaps the material 
power) of America as a makeweight in the dangerous 
controversies that beset Europe and Asia. Mr. Peek is also 
an assiduous student of foreign relations; but he is an 


-American nationalist, a practical economist and a political 


realist. On his title page Mr. Peek makes the following 
quotation from President Washington’s Farewell Address 
of September 17, 1796: 

“Why quit ouf own to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice?” 

It appears that the straightforward and hard-hitting 
George Peek—an apostle of farm prosperity who is guided 
by definite convictions—had a disheartening time as he 
tried to swing the New Deal into some sort of consistent 
and intelligible policy. In the preface to his book, referring 
to the situation that now exists, he makes the following 
observations: 

“The attaining of a balanced domestic economy must 
proceed from a determination of the bookkeeping facts: 
it is not a matter of rhetoric. It may be necessary to debate 
certain policies after the simple bookkeeping facts are in 
hand. Certainly there is no point in debating without 
the facts. 

“But for some curious reason it has seemed best to those 
who have shaped both our farm and our foreign policies 
to proceed not only without facts but also in a spirit of 
antagonism to facts. In my capacity of Administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act and later as Special Ad- 
viser to the President on Foreign Trade, I tried to initiate 
policies based on the arithmetic of the facts. The Roosevelt 
Administration rejected arithmetic and policies alike. 
Consequently I retired.” 
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It is plain enough that when Miss Woolley and Mr. Peek 
talk about foreign policies their minds are far apart. They 
are considering human conduct in different spheres. Miss 
Woolley is thinking about armaments and the horrors of 
war. Mr. Peek is thinking rather of the underlying causes 
and conditions; and he finds each nation more or less 
handicapped by its economic needs. He looks at foreign 
policy in terms of trade and mutually advantageous inter- 
course. He does not find nations going to war merely be- 
cause of dislikes and prejudices. 


THE THEORISTS After less than a year at the head of 

the AAA (Agricultural Adjustment 
Seren Administration) where he showed 
grasp and understanding, Mr. Peek became the victim of 
Henry Wallace’s pursuit of mirages and economic vagaries. 
Tugwell and Jerome Frank, with their respective armies 
of professorial and legalistic new-lights, had taken Henry 
in hand and were using the Department of Agriculture 
and the AAA to change the pattern of America and, in 
their stride, to re-make the world at large. 

With the obsessed Henry living amongst the stars, there 
were schemes and intrigues quite mundane, that less devout 
and less consecrated men were concocting. Mr. Peek does 
not hesitate to set down the facts as he knew them. Being 
a man of affairs, with experience in business, Mr. Peek 
appealed to the President to adhere to his own promises 
of 1932. No man of Peek’s type could have got along with 
the group who had taken control of agricultural policy. But 
the President seems to have joined Henry in the empyrean. 

How Mr. Roosevelt could have selected the evangelistic 
but bewildered Henry Wallace for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and allowed such doctrinaires as the over-shrewd 
Jerome Frank and such reckless novices as the debonair 
Tugwell to shape his so-called ‘‘policies”, must have an 
explanation. But some day, perchance, Henry will come 
to earth and tell the story. Chester Davis might enlighten 
us; but he has recently acquired the gift of silence, having 
been well rewarded for his post-Peek AAA work by his 
appointment as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The general confusion that exists about what has hap- 
pened is simply due to the fact that Mr, Wallace and his 
associates get public attention by floods of talk about 
“policies” and “‘purposes’’, while their disastrous practices 
have been screened from the public eye. It must have been 
a relief to Mr. Peek to escape from such an unwholesome 
atmosphere of strange theories and bad practices. His chap- 
ters dealing with the shaping of restriction programs in the 
Agricultural Department ought to be read by millions of 
intelligent farmers. 

At immense expense in the aggregate, the tax-payers and 
consumers have furnished the money to provide torrents of 
propaganda material, the principal result of which has been 
to keep the public from understanding what was going on. 


Miss Woolley evidently thinks she 
knows what would constitute Roose- 
velt’s future program of foreign 
policy. But if such a program is available, or if one has 
definitely guided the Administration hitherto, we are free 
enough to say that we do not know where to find it con- 
vincingly set forth. 

Mr. Krock, persuasive Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times (a newspaper that has recently as- 
sumed a strongly pro-Roosevelt and anti-Republican atti- 
tude) is regarded as having favored opportunities to reveal 
the inner mind and purpose of our Chief Executive. He 
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has recently told us that the President’s confidently claimed 
triumph at the polls in November is likely to be followed 
by a crowning stroke in the field of foreign policy. If Mr. 
Roosevelt is to rule America with as free a hand duting the 
next four years as during the period that is to end after a 
little more than three months, it is argued on his behalf 
that his influence and prestige will be incomparable 
throughout the world. 

It is assumed that Mr. Roosevelt will dominate the west- 
ern-hemisphere conference that is to be held at Buenos 
Ayres in December. But this will not be enough, in view 
of over-seas trouble. Mr. Krock had a message of hope to 
give to the millions of Europe who are almost insane with 
dread of another great conflict that would involve the na- 
tions and peoples of Europe, Asia and Africa. Mr. Roose- 
velt (we are told) would waive aside the foreign offices 
and diplomats, and would deal directly with personal 
rulers having full authority, like himself. He would call 
together in conference the three most powerful dictators, 
Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin, together with a few others, to 
be selected later in accordance with fluctuating circum- 
stances. Mr. Blum in France and Mr. Baldwin in England 
might have lost availability. Mr. Baldwin proposes to re- 
tire after the coronation, and the present King has no such 
liking for the international game as had his grandfather or 
his great-grandmother. 

Mr. Roosevelt has expressed himself at least on one 
official occasion in sharp reproof of Europe’s revived com- 
petition in armies, navies and air fleets. The object of the 
proposed conference would be to bring about a welcome 
era of peace through summary disarmament and the prompt 
adjustment of dangerous issues. Perhaps it was immedi- 
ately after the announcement by Mr. Arthur Krock of this 
great project that Miss Woolley made up her mind to vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt in November rather than for Mr. Landon. 
Miss Woolley has attended disarmament conferences, and 
taken part in long, haggling, tiresome negotiations that 
had results exactly the reverse of those that she had hoped 
for, with her right feeling and her New England common- 
sense. The new kind of conference, composed primarily 
of personal rulers, might get something done. It is easy to 
forget the London Conference of 1933, where Mr. Roose- 
velt disappointed an expectant world that awaited his 
magical touch to set things right. 

Mr. Krock’s announcement was not “authorized”. He 
must have known when he made it that it would be off- 
cially denied, But Mr. Krock was not left in a discredited 
position. He remained persona grata at Washington, and 
lost no favor with editors and readers of his newspaper. 
Everyone knew that such a grandiose climax of the Roose- 
velt policies was in keepiag with the buoyant optimism and 
self-confidence of our present ruler. 


MISGOVERNMENT Although she announces her 
IS THE ISSUE political decision this year as 
turning solely upon foreign 
policy, Miss Woolley with some other idealists seems to 
have forgotten that foreign policy is not an issue in the 
election. The hundreds of thousands of place-holders who 
are fighting for retention of their jobs (and making a cam- 
paign on the lowest levels that this country has witnessed in 
a long time, possibly in its entire history) are not bothering 
about policies domestic or foreign. They are using hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the tax-payers’ money: to 
catry the election for Roosevelt and his captive Demo- 
cratic party. Misgovernment is the actual issue before the 
country. ‘ 
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The Progress of the World 


It is more polite to talk against Farleyism than to criti- 
cise Farley's master, who is solely responsible for the 
political misuse of relief funds, and for the spoils system 
in the swarming bureaucracies. Nobody would care to criti- 
cise an internationalist of good will like Miss Woolley if 
she took no public part in the fight this year for good 
government against bad government. But to take a part, 
basing decision upon something that is not involved in any 
pending controversy, is to weaken a courageous leader in 
her power to promote in years to come the excellent causes 
to which her remaining years are dedicated with un- 
questioned sincerity. 

Foreign policies as a rule have little place in our party 
divisions. Differences may well stop at the shore line. Mr. 
Norman Davis, Ambassador at Large, has served alike 
under Republican and Democratic presidents and secretaries 
of state, and has found no partisanship in the general 
trends of our external policy. On the subject of neutrality, 
as regards European and Asiatic situations, American pub- 
lic opinion is not partisan. Mr. Landon has a less mercurial 
mind than the President, and it might be claimed without 
partisanship that his courses of action would be more 
obvious and less uncertain than those of the baffling and 
kaleidoscopic F. D. Roosevelt. 


HOW WILL THE Half of our voters are women, and 
WOMEN VOTE? _ this year as never before American 

women, young and old, are taking 
the field for their respective candidates. The women of 
Spain are carrying guns and fighting with bitter hatred in 
the most relentless civil war of modern times. Women are 
by nature religious and conservative; and it will be found 
when this latest chapter of Spanish history is written that 


feminine sentiment has largely incited the rebellion, and_ 


that the women have been its mainstay. Women do not 
vote in France, where the masculine majority is anti- 
clerical while a majority of the women if admitted to the 
franchise might have turned the scales in favor of clerical- 
ism and the Vatican, 

It cannot be said that women voters in England or in the 
United States have thus far exercised any transforming in- 
fluence. But their exclusion did not satisfy principles of 
fundamental justice. Examining recent political contests, 
we find distinct gains as regards the honest working of 
our electoral machinery. Our political life has lost nothing 
of its robust and zestful character, but it is more decent 
than in former times. , 

Our young women are athletic and straightforward, ask- 
ing no favors on account of their one-time alleged handi- 
cap as a weaker sex. Some of them are carried away by the 
dulcet tones that the New Deal assumes, in its caressing 
fireside talks. But women in general think of government 
—as indeed they should—in terms of thrifty housekeeping. 
They can see through the false pretenses of so inept a 
system as that of our federal relief, which allows party 
politics to control the unchecked and unsystematic spend- 
ing of billions of dollars. 

Women have concrete minds, even though they are 
capable of idealism, They do not rely exclusively upon 
metropolitan newspapers for political information. In sev- 
eral thousand counties, and in tens of thousands of cities, 
villages and townships, the local women voters are familiar 
with the New Deal by its ways and works, as it pene- 
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trates all localities with meddlesome and vote-seeking in- 
sistence. They are shocked by the local politics that grabs 
federal money for distribution in devious ways, and gives 
doies in thousands of undeserving cases. They know that 
this system is corrupt and that a good system could be sub- 
stituted at once, but for political pressure that emanates 
from: Washington. 


POSTOFFICE In our pages devoted to “The Editor's 
SPOILS Mail” we are printing a letter that 

comes from an up-state county in New 
York. It is from a well-informed source and is strictly 
accurate. It is concerned mainly with the dismissal of good 
postmistresses in order’to give the jobs to unfit and inex- 
perienced successors, on political grounds. In England no- 
body would ever care to ask a faithful local postmistress 
what church she attended or for which party she preferred 
to cast her personal vote on election day. We are not 
praising one party above the other as to past performances. 
We are dealing with the situation that now confronts us. 
What is true in one New York county is true in most of 
the other counties; and what is true of New York state is 
evident in greater or less degree from one coast to the other. 

But the practical question is: Would Landon do better? 
This is a reasonable question; and fortunately we have an 
answer. The chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, who is Landon’s campaign manager, is authorized 
to speak for the Republican candidate in an article that 
appears on pages immediately following these editorial 
comments. Mr. Hamilton shares in high degree a certain 
gift that characterizes his candidate, Mr. Landon. It is the 
gift of clear, unambiguous statement. 

In his telegram to the Republican convention Mr. Landon 
rendered even more explicit and emphatic the plank in the 
new platform referring to the civil service. Mr. Hamilton's 
article is as lucid as sunlight in its pledges on behalf of 
Mr. Landon that the malodorous mushroom bureaucracies, 
with their thousands of supernumeraries feeding at the pub- 
lic crib, are to be cleaned out as fast as possible. The post- 
office department from top to bottom is to be brought under 
the nonpartisan merit system. 

Let no one suppose that Mr. Landon’s calm, unexcited 
statements do not at times require moral courage. Over 
against the swollen army of place-holders (now neglecting 
public duty in order to fight for Roosevelt and the reten- 
tion of their jobs) let it be remembered that there is an- 
other army—-much smaller but of considerable size—com- 
posed of Republicans who also have in mind the loaves 
and fishes. Most of these are contending for offices near 
home that are not subject to federal appointment. But 
there still remains the irreducible minimum of old-time Re- 
publicans who think that all offices should go to the victors. 
Mr. Landon in contrast thinks that the offices exist fot 
purposes of efficient government. 


LANDON SHOWS Mtr. Landon several weeks ago 

spoke at Chautauqua in western 
—T oe York. Bg political and 
social activities are dependent for high quality upon what 
we may call wide-spread adult education. For about half a 
century Chautauqua has been one of the chief factors in 
promoting home reading, and the kind of study that makes 
for intelligence and good citizenship. There is a region 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania, Western New York and 
Eastern Ohio that is familiar to Mr. Landon because it is 
where he was born, grew up and attended school and col- 
lege. Few families have a more fortunate background of 
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worthy American life than the Landon family. Many sum- 
mers in those earlier days were spent by the Landons in 
the classrooms and various activities of Chautauqua. 

When, therefore, Alf Landon returned to speak in 
Pennsylvania and at Chautauqua he had nothing to dis- 
semble. He said what was in his mind, and what seemed 
appropriate. Especially he was speaking of schools and 
modes of education. He declared that he could not sup- 
port the plan of subjecting our school teachers to special 
oaths, such as are not required from other citizens. He 
knew that this statement would disturb the minds of many 
excellent people, who think that teachers are susceptible to 
a sort of radical or Communistic doctrine that should be 
kept out of the schools by prescribed oaths and pledges. 

We do not allude to this question in order to discuss it. 
The point we are making has to do with Alf Landon’s 
sincerity. He is no artful dodger. He did not wish to give 
offense or to alienate voters; but he did not consider these 
teachers’ oaths appropriate or necessary, and he thought 
it suitable for him to express his views. 

In certain quarters it has been said that we are not in- 
formed regarding Mr. Landon’s views of foreign policy. 
Such comment would seem hyper-critical. Many persons of 
exceptional acquaintance with foreign affairs have talked 
at length with Mr. Landon, and are in agreement as to his 
broad intelligence and wise attitudes. It cannot be said 
often enough, during the month that remains of this cam- 
paign, that the chief issue before the country is not Lan- 
don’s views or Lemke’s, or the professions of any political 
party as such, The real matter at stake is the use that has 
been made by Franklin D. Roosevelt of the delegated 
powers that he sought and obtained. 


EXPENSIVE In the estimation of most thoughtful 
BUREAUCRACY ™en and women these powers have 
been dangerously distorted and am- 
plified, without regard to the Constitution. They have been 
exerted in such ways as to make Congress a mere blank 
having only to take orders and acquiesce. They have sought 
to reduce the states to the position of enfeebled depend- 
encies, and to turn a once-limited federal government into 
an all-absorbing centralized establishment, guided by the 
unrestrained moods and whims of a sole personal ruler. 
Mr. Roosevelt has built up so many extra agencies that it 
is hardly supposable they could be enumerated by him, or 
any one else, without reference to a written memorandum. 
It fell to the lot of Al Smith to re-organize the govern- 
ment of the State of New York. The task was well per- 
formed. The result was compact and efficient. There had 
by slow degrees grown up in New York an unmanageable 
chaos of boards, bureaus and departments. This was the 
accretion of much more than a hundred years. With non- 
partisan support and general approval, this chaos was re- 
duced to order and there emerged a valuable mechanism 
of state government. Although Mr. Smith was a Democrat, 
he ran a nonpartisan government. 

Governor Smith turned over to Governor Roosevelt a 
well-geared and fine mechanism of state administration. 
Critics would say that Mr. Roosevelt did not operate it very 
well; but his mind was largely occupied with other matters 
that claimed attention. 

The point we are asking readers to consider is the man- 
ner in which Roosevelt as President has created useless 
and enormously expensive bureaus outside of the regular 
departments of the federal government. These have made 
the situation at Washington a welter and a chaos, such as 
NO patriotic citizen would well comprehend without a sense 
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of aversion and even of horror—also perhaps with a sense 
of shame and pain. If Mr. Landon should be elected he 
will have to overhaul this chaotic and ramshackle structure 
of bureaucracies. 


REGARDING At the moment when certain people 
PEACE were seeking to divert attention from 

the awful example of personal rule at 
Washington by asking what sort of foreign policies Alf 
Landon might project, an answer was supplied by a cer- 
tain woman writer. Her answer was adequate, and we shall 
quote a paragraph or two from it. First, however, let it be 
said that Mr. Landon would not go off alone—whether on 
the plains of Kansas or the snowy peaks surrounding Estes 
Park, Colorado—to discover, his foreign policies, evolving 
them out of his own inner consciousness. He would not 
hesitate to consult such Democrats as Norman Davis, 
Newton Baker, or Secretary Hull himself. He would ap- 
point the best men he could find, and take counsel with 
them. Elihu Root is in retirement but still available as a 
Nestor of wisdom. Mr. Hughes is not removed from con- 
cern about the nation’s external relationships. Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Stimson, not to mention many others, are dis- 
interested and widely informed. Mr. Landon would find 
his way because he would proceed like former presidents by 
true methods, never thinking of himself as a high priest, 
much less as a Hitler or a Mussolini. 

The woman writer from whom we are to quote on the 
subject of Landon’s ability to deal with foreign situations 
is Dorothy Thompson. If there are other capable women 
writers taking part in the present campaign (and of course 
there are many) they will not dissent from the opinion here 
expressed that Dorothy Thompson’s work is outstanding, 
and not surpassed by that of any other current contributor 
to our daily press. For long years readers had been familiar 
with her work as a foreign correspondent residing princi- 
pally in Vienna and Berlin, As Mrs. Sinclair Lewis, she is 
once more on her native heath and she writes of current 
politics with rare thoroughness and accuracy. In the New 
York Herald Tribune of September 11, she presents in her 
regular double-column series an article entitled ‘Peace by 
Will Power’. It opens with the following paragraphs: 

“On Monday Governor Landon said a few undramatic 
but very sensible words about peace, and he chose an ex- 
cellent forum in which to say them: a meeting of the 
state convention of the American Legion. The Governor 
said that intelligent legislation might lessen the danger of 
being drawn into war, but he added that the only real 
bulwark against war was the will to peace, willingness to 
sacrifice short-run profits and willingness also to stifle the 
natural affections which we hold for the lands of our 
ancestors. ‘We must,’ he said, ‘keep our heads.’ 

‘Now, all that won't be very. satisfactory to those who 
want guaranties in law that we will never go into another 
war, or to those who think that in order not to be involved 
in another war we must reform the world and see that there 
are no more Fascist dictatorships. But you cannot keep 
peace and engage in a holy crusade. If anything has been 
demonstrated in the last months, it is that you cannot be at 
the same time a pacifist and an international reformer.” 

There was no reason for the United States to involve itself 
in a foreign war in 1917-1918, from the terrible effects of 
which we are still suffering, except the failure of common- 
sense and sound thinking. Many thoughtful people would 
feel safer with the impersonal common sense of a Landon in 
evidence at Washington than with the uncounseled and 
unchecked leadership of a Franklin Roosevelt. 
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AT will the Republican party 
do with the problem of civil 
service, and the merit system of se- 
lection of governmental personnel, in 
the event of its return to power? 
A fair question, and important 
enough to warrant a direct and 
understandable answer. I do not 
need to point out why this question 
is a subject for public thought to- 
day. It is common knowledge that 
the New Deal Administration, under 
the guiding hand of that master of 
the spoils system, James A. Farley, 
has assaulted and ravished the civil 
service at every contact with it, 
flouting the principles of merit in 
personnel selection that have been 
built up and cherished by lovers of 
good government, under both par- 
ties, for three-quarters of a century. 
An aroused public opinion today 
demands restoration of the civil 
service. On every hand are evidences 
of intense indignation over the rape 
of the merit system. Civic clubs are 
unanimous in including the re-es- 
tablishing of the principle of proper 
qualification, rather than political 
pull, in the list of their public- 
spirited aims. The League of Women 
Voters have made it their chief proj- 
ect for action in this election year. 
Newspapers and periodicals reflect 
the wave of resentment at what has 
been done in the last few years to 
write over the doorways of public 
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HAMILTON 


service what is now recognized 
as the essence of Farleyism, 
“To the victor belongs the 
spoils!” Properly the demand 
comes to know what can be 
done about it. 

That Governor Landon intends to 
do something about it was assured 
by his telegram to the Cleveland 
convention, previous to his nomina- 
tion for the presidency. That tele- 
gram was plain and straightforward 
notice to the delegates about to con- 
sider the governor’s nomination, 
that the civil service plank as writ- 
ten into the platform was not strong 
enough to suit him; that as the pos- 
sible nominee he wanted his position 
on this important question unmis- 
takably presented. 

“We pledge ourselves to the merit 
system, virtually destroyed by New 
Deal spoilsmen. It should be re- 
stored, improved, and extended. We 


will provide such conditions as offer . 


an attractive permanent career in 
government service to young men 
and women of ability, irrespective 
of party affiliations.” 

So read the platform. To which 
Governor Landon added these words: 

“The convention pledges the party 
to the merit system and to its 
restoration, improvement and ex- 
tension. In carrying out this pledge, 
I believe there should be included 
within the merit system every po- 
sition in the administration service 
below the rank of assistant secretary 
of major departments and agencies, 
and that this inclusion should cover 
the entire postoffice department.” 

Those of us who knew Governor 
Landon and his position on this 
question were not surprised at his 
stand. And thus we arrive at the 
first answer to the question “What 
will the Republicans do about it?” 
They will do what the Chief Execu- 
tive thinks should be done. That 
much is certain. They accepted him 





as the nominee with full knowledge 
of his views, as was right and 
proper. That he would attempt to 


sidestep, back-track, equivocate or 4 


alibi himself and his administration 
into another position is unthinkable. 

The history of the growth of civil 
service in America has been written 
in the leadership which the Presi- 
dent of the United States at any 


given period has given it. It is true ; 


that members of Congress have 


taken the lead in sponsorship and ~ 
vigorous espousal of merit system © 


legislation. But always they pro- 
gressed only so far as the policies of 
the Chief Executive permitted them. 
In both legislation and administra- 
tion of civil service laws the presi- 
dent has always borne the responsi- 
bility of progress or retrogression. 

Governor Landon realizes that 
fully. He knows that the merit prin- 
ciple in government has had a long, 
hard pull. He knows that every step 
taken in establishing the selection 
of public servants on the basis of 
ability, intelligence and experience, 
has been accomplished against the 
tremendous pressure of the spoils 
system in politics. The public, with 
its intense interest in this question 
at the present time, should be fa- 
miliar with an outline of the facts. 

At the very beginning, President 
Washington set a good example. He 
profited from his experience with 
unfit office-holders during the Revo- 
lutionary War, and he was extreme- 
ly careful in the selection of per- 
sonnel for the new federal govern- 
ment. For forty years the public 
service was held in high esteem. 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe 
and the younger Adams apparently 
kept before them the necessity of 
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maintaining a personnel with the 


qualifications requisite for the offices 
' they were selected to fill. 


Then came President Jackson with 
his policy of public spoils. Martin 
Van Buren seems to deserve the 
greatest blame for bringing into the 
federal service the policy of re- 
warding political activities with ap- 
pointment to governmental office, 
regardless of the qualifications for 
the position. This practice had been 
developed by New York’s state po- 
litical machine of the early eighteen 
hundreds. Thesystem was supported 
in New York by Aaron Burr, and 


























































































perfected in the federal service 
by Van Buren, first in his capa- 
city as Secretary of State, and 
later as President. 

But even at that early day 
there had developed a consider- 
able opposition to the spoils 
system. Senator David Barton 
of Missouri introduced into the 
Senate in 1830 a resolution which de- 
clared that the practice of making 
appointments to public office solely 
on the basis of political awards was 
a menace to the Republic. During 
the next four decades, numerous 
such resolutions, demanding investi- 
gations of patronage in the public 
Service, were introduced into Con- 
gress. But little was done until, in 
1864, Charles Sumner of Massachus- 
etts started the national movement 
by a bill for the reform of public 
Service through appointments by 
competitive examinations. The bill 
was defeated, but the seed of public 
demand for a better selection of gov- 
ernmental personnel was planted. 

In 1881, the assassination of 
President Garfield by a disappointed 
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office seeker aroused the American 
people to action. A conference of 
civil service associations assembled 
at Newport, Rhode Island, in 
August, and founded the National 
Civil Service Reform League. 

Two years later the Pendleton Act 
was passed, a clear, comprehensive 
civil service law, formulated in 
simple terms. The act was written 
by broadminded men of vision. It 
was intended to lay the basis for 
career service founded upon the best 
principles of public administration, 
and it forms the foundation for the 
rules under which the Civil Service 
Commission operates today. 

During President Arthur’s admin- 
istration, 15,733 federal govern- 
mental employees were brought 
within the classified service. During 
President Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration, approximately 7,200 new po-- 
sitions were included in the civil 
service. On June 30, 1894, there 
were 45,821 on the classified lists, 
25.5 per cent of all federal em- 
ployees; ten years later the number 
had risen to 154,093, or 51.2 per cent. 
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On June 30, 1916, there were 
438,057 employees of the executive 
branch of the federal government, 
exclusive of the military, and of this 
number 296,926, or 67.8 per cent, 
held civil service ratings. The World 
War brought its tremendous emer- 
gency increases. When the armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, 
there were 917,760 employees. But 
so loyally did President Wilson, the 
heads of his departments, and the 
members of both parties in Congress 
stick by the principles of civil serv- 
ice, that 642,432 of these employees 
held classified ratings, a higher per- 
centage than before the emergency. 
This effectively disposes of the plea 
of the present administration that 
an “emergency” prevented the ap- 
plication of the merit system during 
the last four years. 

This brings us to the New Deal 
and its amazing record. I need not 
go into it in this paper. Something 
of the task confronting the next ad- 
ministration may be seen, however, 
in the following indictment: 

On June 30, 1932, there were 
583,196 federal employees, of which 
467,161, or 80.1 per cent, were on 
civil service. On June 30, 1934, the 
number had risen to 693,095, but 
those on classified ratings had 
dropped to 450,628, or 66.9 per cent. 
Mrs. Lucille Foster McMillen, mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission, 
estimated in the Democratic Digest 
for March, 1936, that on March 31 
of this year there were 806,035 em- 
ployees, of whom only 461,000, or 
57.2 per cent, were on civil service. 
Thus, while the total number of 
employees has increased more than 
40 per cent in this administration, 
the actual number in civil service 
has decreased. 

Governor Landon’s emphatic, vol- 
untary public interpretation of the 
civil service plank in his party’s 
platform pledges him to apply the 
merit system to all employees below 
heads of departments and agencies, 
and their assistants. And to include 
the whole postoffice department. 
Lest someone miss one portent of 


























that pledge let me point out that 
Governor Landon will not make his 
campaign manager the postmaster 
general. The time honored custom 
of making the chairman of the na- 
tional party committee the chief 
patronage dispenser with a seat in 
the cabinet is about to be discarded! 

The whole postoffice department 
on civil service? That is the Re- 
publican standard-bearer’s promise. 
And as these words are being writ- 
ten, news dispatches carry the story 
of President Roosevelt’s order plac- 
ing first, second and third class post- 
masters “under civil service.” Of 
course any citizen, even of the most 
meager intelligence, readily under- 
stands that this blanket order is a 
cunning method of drawing into per- 
manent appointments the present 
Farley selections, postmasters who 
—whatever other high qualifications 
they may possess—were given the 
blessing of this administration be- 
cause they are good, loyal, party 
workers. 

If Governor Landon is elected, 


that executive order will be repealed. . 


With a decent respect for the prin- 
ciples of merit in government, those 
places will be filled then on the basis 
of open competitive examinations, 
in which politics will play no part. 
A problem facing the next ad- 
ministration will be the dismantling 
of the huge “emergency’’ political 
machine. Dr. Leverett S. Lyon char- 
acterized the NRA as a “sprawling 
colossus,” and that term aptly fits 
the seventy-five new federal boards 
and bureaus that have been created 
since March 4, 1933, most of them 
euphonistically called “authorities,” 
“administrations,” and ‘corpora- 
tions.” Something of the size—and 
power—of this colossus can be seen 
in the following list of a few of the 
many New Deal agencies of a per- 
manent nature, not under civil serv- 
ice, with the number of employees 
as of April 30, 1936: 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 19,958 
Tennessee Valley Authority 12,517 


Agricultural Adjustment Adm. 6,537 
Federal Housing Administration 5,818 


Among the “temporary” emer- 
gency agencies not under civil serv- 
ice are the following, with numbers 
of employees: 


Works Progress Adm. 52,944 
Civilian Conservation Corps 40,895 
Resettlement Administration 16,386 
Public Works Administration 9,840 


Let it be emphatically stated that 
it will not be Governor Landon’s 
policy, if he is elected Chief Ex- 
ecutive, to abandon all the “emer- 
gency” agencies and fire all the em- 
ployees in one fell swoop. Repeatedly, 
he has stated his plans: First, to 
study carefully- the best possible 
means for liquidating, as rapidly as 
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JOHN D. M. HAMILTON 


Within the space of six months this 
Kansas cyclone has swept himself—as 
well as Alfred M. Landon—into the front 
line of American politics. As Republi- 
can national committeeman he had 
worked for wider recognition for his 
state's Governor. As general counsel for 
the national committee he had worked 
for new life within the Republican party. 


‘is practical, the huge bureaucracy 


the present administration has built 
up. Then to proceed with a view to 
abandoning that which is useless or 
has already served its purpose, con- 
solidating and co-ordinating useful 
activities and services where pos- 
sible, and preserving that which 
plainly fills a public need. 

That Governor Landon will rely 
upon civil service for selection of 
personnel, whether the positions are 
to be considered permanent or re- 
tained as temporary, goes without 
question. Emphatically, let it be 
stated that he will end the present 
administration’s practice of remov- 
ing from civil service certain federal 
agencies which spoilsmen consider 
“plums.” For example: By executive 
order, all persons in the foreign 
trade section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
have recently been removed from 
competitive civil service. So also 
have the employees of the Soldiers 
Home at Johnson City, Tennessee; 
certain classes of employees in the 
Public Health Service, and in the 
Forestry Service. More than forty 
executive orders permitting the ap- 
pointment of designated persons to 
positions in the classified service 
without examination have been so 
issued. Such surreptitious sniping 
at the merit system will be imme- 
diately and definitely terminated. 

What a man has done is a good 
indication of what he will do in the 
future. In Kansas the merit principle 
in government is deeply rooted. It 
rests not so much upon law as upon 
established custom, backed by in- 
telligent public opinion, Personnel 
in most departments of the state 
government of Kansas is retained 
from one administration to another. 
Officers and employees thus have a 
chance to make_ public service a 
career instead of a temporary job 


as a political reward. When Alfred 
M. Landon became governor of 
Kansas, he retained the staffs of the 
outstanding departments. In the 
Highway Department he found a 
personnel that had served under 
three governors. He did not disturb 
it. He found the Legislative Re- 
search Bureau, the State Tax Board, 
and many other administrative 
agencies, staffed with men and wom- 
en of experience, experts in their 
fields. He did not disturb them. 
Relief in Kansas is a good ex- 
ample. The relief set-up, functioning 
efficiently under personnel selected 
by Governor Harry L. Woodring, 


the Democratic predecessor, was not 


disturbed by Governor Landon. He 
called together the directors of re- 
lief work in Kansas, and said: 


“I have just one request to make — 


regarding personnel. Let the work 


continue without any political pres- © 


sure or interference of any kind.” 
An examination of the facts will 
show that relief, re-employment, 
and other efforts of either the local, 
state, or federal governments to 
overcome the effects of the de- 
pression are administered as effi- 
ciently and effectively in Kansas as 
in any state in the Union. 

It would offend the Kansas con- 
science—and certainly the Landon 
conscience—to weaken the merit 
system in the slightest degree, for 
political favors or ends. 

Governor Landon, if elected Presi- 
dent, will encourage state govern- 
ments to establish or strengthen the 
merit principle. He will do all in his 
power to aid the states in doing for 
themselves what he hopes to do for 
the federal government. His plans 
will include proper classification of 
those on civil service, service ratings 
to determine performance standards 
for @ particular job, central person- 
nel agencies with technical staffs, 
and an adequate retirement system. 

The more than 3,000,000 em- 
ployees of our federal, state, and 
local governments are directly on 
the payroll of every man, woman 
and child in America. The tax load 
to support them and their public 
services must come out of the total 
earning power of the nation. The 
Republican party goes on record as 
pledging to restore the civil service, 
a proper administration of which is 
necessary if government is to func- 
tion with efficiency, without waste. 

Governor Landon believes that a 
young man or young woman seeking 
a place in government should ap- 
proach that threshhold as a career, 
with assurance that if he or she 
makes good, there will be permanent 
tenure of office, advancement. upon 
ability and merit, and the satisfac- 


tion. of public service well rendered. 
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Both: “If she doesn’t tell me what I want 
e to hear, she’s a fakir.” 

By Marcus, in the New York Times 
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BY ARTHUR POUND 


YINCE THE New Deal with a new 
deck of cards is off (the courts 
having found fault with the paste- 
boards), why not try a new deal with 
the old deck? 

In the old deck are forty-eight 
cards, each representing one of the 
states in the federal union, the 
United States of America. This union 
was established by thirteen Atlantic 
seaboard states which had estab- 
lished themselves as independent 
sovereignties by winning the Ameri- 
can Revolution. During that struggle 
and for six years afterward they 
operated under a loose confedera- 
tion, each member of which was in- 
disputably sovereign. 

Then, “in order to form a more 
perfect Union,” and particularly to 
make free trade possible over the en- 
tire area, the thirteen originals dele- 
gated certain definite powers to a 
central or federal government but 
otherwise retained full sovereignty. 
The rest of the states were added on 
similar terms; it is inconceivable 
that America could have expanded 
across the continent on any other 
basis than states’ rights and local 
self-government. 

Little by little the basic, residual 
sovereignty of the states has been 
invaded. The federal union now 
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REDRAWN 


Herein it is proposed that we abolish the states and 
redistrict the country with sectional interests in view 
but solely for purposes of administrative efficiency. 
What would happen to the presidency, to the cabi- 
net, to our unwieldy Congress? What would we do 
with governors and legislators and county officials? 


stands supreme in the “power of the 
purse,” always and everywhere the 
key to dominion. A federal income 
tax lien takes precedence over all 
other liens, and the potential income 
of the federal union is the potential 
income of all its inhabitants. That 
is why the federal credit is always 
ace-high, regardless of what it does 
with its revenues. That is why the 
federal union can lead the states in 
spending sprees, by offering to match 
dollars with them for this purpose 
or that. 

Some governors and mayors are 
just awakening to the simple truth 
that the more the federal union takes 
from Mr. Citizen, the less they can 
hope to get from him. But they do 
their best in a determined effort to 
collect what they can before Uncle 
Sam raises the ante. The taxpayer is 


at the mercy of multiple taxing 
bodies, each of which bears down on 
the same being without considering 
that he has several other tax bills to 
meet. 

So why not try a new deal in the 
interest of administrative economy? 
Why not redraw the political map 
and redistribute the functions of 
government ? 

We cannot, of course, go back all 
the way to the pack-saddle economy 
which surrounded the Constitution 
at birth. Swift transport and com- 
munications have minimized the ef- 
fect of distance and shortened travel 
time, so that many of the forty-eight 
states are now too small and weak 
to carry the responsibilities involved 
in the original compact. Neverthe- 
less, the federal union is too large 
to be well administered from a cen- 
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tral source. The mind does not exist 
which can master its details to the 
point of either efficient management 
or citizen satisfaction. 

Where can a balance be struck be- 
tween centralization and decentrali- 
zation, between the unmanageable 
vastness of America and the feeble- 
ness of statehood? 

Government already has given the 
lead toward the correct answer; re- 
alignment of the nation along sec- 
tional lines. The Federal Reserve 
Act divides the nation into twelwe 
districts, each under its own board 
which adapts policy to sectional 
needs, in acknowledgment of the cold 
truth that finance cannot be fairly 
administered from a central point. 
The army maintains nine corps areas. 

Some of the strongest labor unions 
operate on a district plan, notably 
the United Mine Workers. Likewise 
the alumni associations of two great 
universities, Michigan and Stanford, 
are districted territorially. Various 
semi-public institutions, like the Boy 
Scouts of America, operate from sec- 
tional bases. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
its figures, both on population and on 
business, in nine groups, from three 
to eight states in each group. 

Many large businesses carry on 
through a similar system of broad 





Under the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 the country is divided into twelve districts. 
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zones. It is common practice among 
manufacturers in the industrial belt 
between New York and Chicago to 
treat the Pacific Coast as if it were 
an export market. A branch plant is 
erected there, or large warehouse 
space is taken, or a semi-independent 
agent is appointed. The Southwest 
often is handled in a like manner. 
Sales districts with a large measure 
of independence are the rule, and 
these nearly always include more 
than one state. 

In order to clarify the picture, let 
us assume that the twelve Federal 
Reserve districts represent a work- 
able division of territory for a re- 
organization along political lines. 
Mind you, I am not sure that is the 
ideal division, but let it stand as a 
frame of reference. Once a sectional 
grouping is achieved; and the vari- 
ous states in those districts merge 
their present state governments, the 
stage would be set for a series of 
obvious reforms, whittling the pres- 
ent federal structure well down to- 
ward its basic, limited responsibili- 
ties under the Constitution—by 
transfer of other functions to the 
district governments, 

The primary federal responsibili- 
ties are national defence, a postal 
system, coinage of money and con- 
trol of a monetary unit, preservation 


of free trading and travel rights 
throughout the union, and the ad- 
judication of disputes between states 
and the citizens of different states. 

Practically everything else—com- 
merce, agriculture, labor, finance, 
employment, relief, redistribution of 
wealth, all social legislation of every 
sort—might well be left to the sev- 
eral districts for solution. These 
problems are too much for Washing- 
ton; what suits one part of the 
country does not suit another, and 
the resulting commotion is perilous. 

The fact that the several districts 
might try different solutions would 
be a prime advantage, because one 
could learn from the experience of 
the other. Variety of social experi- 
ment means progress. Uniformity 
over so vast a geographic expanse 
means stagnation; or, when that be- 
comes too great to be borne, it means 
a revulsion from one unsatisfactory 
extreme to another, as in the case 
of prohibition. 

Of course, there is the difficulty of 
unscrambling financial eggs. The 
national debt would be the greatest 
hindrance, but is it insuperable? 
Judging from the rising resentment 
of state and municipal taxers against 
federal taxers, isn’t it possible that 
sections of the country might be will- 
ing toassume their just portion of the 





Each area is provided with 
a central bank, and no two appointive members of the Federal Reserve Board may come from the same district 
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Here is how the author might divide the country into twelve districts, for efficiency in government. 


This group- 


ing accepts the present state lines, in contrast with his alternative suggestion diagrammed on the page opposite 


national debt in return for surrender 
to them of the federal union’s present 
hold on incomes and inheritances? 
Some strong states would be glad to 
make such a deal tomorrow. As the 
pressure of centralized inefficiency 
and rapacity grows, regional desire 
to escape will increase accordingly. 
If that were done, the federal 
union would be reduced to living 
chiefly on what it could collect at 
the ports in the way of customs du- 
ties, as it did in the beginning. Ex- 
cellent again; need would impel Con- 
gress to fix tariff duties at the rates 
producing the greatest revenues, 
thereby serving a tariff-mad world 
with a good example. Federal bor- 
rowing power would be greatly re- 
duced; another safeguard worth no- 
ticing. The long unfolding scroll of 
history reveals the danger of com- 
bining enormous borrowing power 
with control of the monetary unit. 
There was one check-and-balance 
the founding fathers forgot. When 
the massive borrower is pinched, 
how can it withstand the temptation 
to reduce by fiat the value of its 
monetary unit, thereby reducing its 
debt and ‘penalizing those who have 
trusted to its contracts? Govern- 
ments have been cheating their sub- 
jects and creditors in this way for 
centuries. Even the best of them, 
ours too, will go on doing it forever 
unless restrained. In pinches the 
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federal union would have to live on 
grants from its sectional govern- 
ments—a salutary check on footless 
wars and other expensive absurdities. 

Forced to be thrifty, and with 
comparatively little to do, the fed- 
eral government could be greatly 
simplified. The capital could be 
moved from its present unhealthy 
and exposed site to an interior po- 
sition, and both houses of Congress 
could be reduced in size—changes 
likely to give better legislative re- 
sults at less cost. Washington is 
unique among world capitals in its 
edge position, its vulnerability to at- 
tack by sea and its concentration on 
politics. Nothing of importance oc- 
curs in Washington except politics. 
Most of the other great capitals are 
national centers of trade, transport, 
finance, art, and literature. In them 
a politician becomes aware that his 
function is hardly the most impor- 
tant one in human affairs. 

Let Washington’s marble halls 
house a national university while 
the federal government goes inland 
to set up simpler housekeeping for 
its restricted functions—somewhere 
around Rock Island, Illinois, or St. 
Louis, Missouri—in touch with soil 
and soul of America. 

Just as the location of the national 
capital is the result of an old politi- 
cal swap before America had grown 
away from the seaboard, so our rep- 


resentative system became fixed when 
no one dreamed that its provisions 
would burden the nation with an 
unwieldy Congress. Then it was 
vital for each state to have two 
Senators; if one died his state might © 
be unrepresented for weeks while a 
substitute came on by stage or 
horseback. 

In the first Congress there were 
less than 100 Representatives, and 
that indicates the good sense of the 
founding fathers, for a body of that 
size is capable of mature delibera- 
tion. Impossible for them to perceive 
that the House would grow to more 
than 400 members. With the nation 
districted into twelve great common- 
wealths linked together by rapid 
transport, why have more than one 
Senator from each of the twelve, 
and one representative for each mil- 
lion of population or thereabouts? 
On the latter basis the House would 
contain less than 150 members, at 
which point it might begin to re- 
cover its old prestige and ability. 

One advantage would be this: the 
Senate of twelve would be small 
enough to function as a Senate really 
should—as a council-of-state advis- 
ing the President. There would be 
then no excuse for perpetuating the 
cabinet, a group utterly without 
standing in law. That the chief-of- 
state of a republic should be advised 
by his own appointees and yes-men 
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is ridiculous enough; but the Cabinet 
system tops it with another ab- 
surdity—these advisers are at the 
game time expected to run various 
departments of government as ad- 
ministrative heads. 

At one moment they assist in lay- 
ing down policies and at another in 
carrying out those policies. The 
truth is that they do neither expert- 
ly. In advising on policy, they can 
hardly be expected to overlook the 
effect of policy on their own depart- 
ments and reputations. Meantime, 
the real work of the departments is* 
carried on by experienced subordi- 
nates who do as well as they can 
under their fumbling chieftains. 

Of course, the presidency would 
decline in importance, as the Presi- 
dent would then be the more or less 
titular head of a commonwealth of 
responsible, self-governing districts, 
and not the active head of a party 
grappling every moment with urgent 
legislation. The important business 
of government, you see, would be 
done elsewhere, in the various sec- 
tional capitals. That being the case, 
the people might consent to election 
of the President for long terms. 
Since the presidency would be less 
powerful, there would be less distrust 
of long occupation of the office. It 
is perhaps too much to expect that 


the electoral college could ever be 
revived in its pristine constitutional 
simplicity, although I am sure no 
better method of choosing a chief- 
of-state was ever devised. 

Under this plan the people would 
be saved the cost of maintaining 
thirty-six governors and state legis- 
latures, eighty-four Senators and 
about three hundred Representatives. 
Really, it is a wonder that thrifty 
New England has never agitated 
along this line, for its six states are 
crowded in an area smaller than any 
one of fourteen western states and 
less than a quarter the size of Texas. 
This extreme case of state-crowding 
already has given rise to so many 
complications that the six New Eng- 
land states now play ball together 
in certain industrial programs. 

Once the political map came under 
review, the pestilential county sys- 
tem could be reformed at the same 
time. Our political subdivisions were 
laid down in the horse-and-buggy 
days, county seats being spaced with 
regard to the distance a citizen in 
search of justice could travel in a 
day. The automobile hds changed 
all space-time measurements, with 
the result that local government— 
townships and school districts as 
well as counties—is unnecessarily 
expensive through duplication of 





























staffs and buildings. Three-quarters 
of our local government units could 
be wiped out at great saving and 
positive improvement in service, for 
many small and lightly populated 
areas cannot afford to maintain serv- 
ices adequate to modern needs. 

I am aware that I have left out of 
reckoning many factors which might 
thwart the adoption of any such 
common-sense arrangement, or which 
might wreck it in practice. In the 
opposition can be counted all politi- 
cians regardless of party, for parties 
live by offices and cannot possibly 
have too many. Financiers, too, 
would be mostly on the other side, 
because of the difficulty of unscram- 
bling the omelet dollar-wise. Then, 
too, there are the natural-born con- 
servatives who prefer to let well 
enough or even bad enough alone— 
the type of person who respects the 
Constitution but has never bothered 
to read it and thinks that it covers 
all later sins of omission and com- 
mission. Pensioners, present or in 
prospect, are hardly expected to 
show any enthusiasm for this cause. 

But those who pay for government 
year in and year out, and get on the 
whole rather less than they pay for, 
may well ponder the need for simpli- 
fied rule and the proposed readjust- 
ment of state and federal powers. 





The author suggests here the approximate areas of twelve districts into which he would divide these United 


States. 
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He would consider the grouping of related areas, rather than merely following the existing state lines 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT recent- 
ly referred to “economic royalists”, 
but he did not say who they were. 
Many people supposed that he meant 
the leading industrialists, most of 
whom are known to be against him. 
To some people the term seemed to 
be an apt description; to others it 
seemed an unfair one. Therefore this 
hunt for “economic royalists’ has 
been put on in an effort to clear up 
the confusion. 

To bring the discussion down from 
the clouds of generalities and special 
instances, a representative industrial 
city, Cleveland, Ohio, was picked out. 
Why Cleveland is representative is 
told underneath the picture at the 
right. In Cleveland a number of 
people, some of them well informed, 
some with only a casual knowledge, 
were asked to name the leading in- 
dustrialists. The consensus of opin- 
ion picked out eight men as making a 
fair sample of economic leadership. 
Four of them are older men: William 
G. Mather, who 
is chairman of 
Cleveland Cliffs, 
an iron mining 
company, and 
who has other 
iron and_ steel 
interests; Henry 
G. Dalton, chair- 
man of Youngs- 
town Sheet and 
Tube; Charles A. 
Otis, head of the 


Edwards com- 
pany, wholesale 
grocers; and 


George A. Mar- 
tin, head of Sher- 
win Williams, 
paint manufac- 
turers. Two of 
them are middle 
aged: O. P. Van 
Sweringen, con- 
trolling the C. & 
O., Nickel Plate 
and other rail- 
roads; and Cy- 
rus A. Eaton, former head of a pow- 
erful investment trust and still a 
director in several important com- 
panies. The remaining two of these 
eight men are young: George M. 
Humphrey, head of M. A. Hanna Co., 
coal and ore, and chairman of the 
executive committee of National 
Steel; and Tom M. Girdler, president 
of Republic Steel. 

These eight men and their records 
were examined to see whether or not 
they could fairly be called “royal- 
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CHARLES A. OTIS His family ranks with 
the Mathers. He has been a rancher, a 
consolidator of telephone companies, a 
security trader, a grocer. Widely known 
in Cleveland, only he among the men 
pictured is sympathetic with the efforts 
of his friend Franklin Roosevelt. 



































ists”. Significant points from their 
records are given in the captions 
under their pictures. It is worth 
noting that six of the eight men got 
their positions without a head start 
from family or fortune, while the two 
who had such a start, Mr. Mather 
and Mr. Otis, have had such active 
careers that it is fair to assume they 
would have made the grade without 
the advantages they had. 

This list of eight men is somewhat 
arbitrary and could easily be ex- 
tended by adding the names of Rob- 

ert Black, James 


Lincoln, Philip 

_ Bliss, Elton 
Hoyt, Thomas 

White, Adrian 


Joyce anda 
number of oth- 
ers; but the gen- 
eral character of 
thesample would 
not be much 
changed. Let us 
see, then, what 
sort of ideas 
these eight men 
have. 

These Cleve- 
land industrial- 
ists, if gathered 
together in a 
room for con- 
versation, would 
agree pretty well 
about the nature 
of their own po- 
sition in the 
scheme of things 
and would look 
with suspicion on anyone who thought 
their attitude arrogant or selfish. 
And they would be right. For they 
are no more arrogant or selfish than 
is the usual lot of mankind. The 
trouble is that their attitude about 
their responsibilities, while wholly 
reasonable in itself, contains a couple 
of questionable premisses which have 
led to misunderstandings between 
these men and the public. 

This attitude. may be briefly 
summed up as follows: (1) business 
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CLEVELAND: 


The country's major industrial area is 
bounded on the Atlantic by Boston and 
Baltimore and on the Mississippi by Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis. Near its center is 
Cleveland. First settled soon after the 
Revolution by men from Connecticut, the 
history of the place parallels that of the 


management has three responsibili- 
ties: to the public, to its employees, 
and to its stockholders; (2) if the re- 
sponsibilities are not properly filled, 
the stockholders will get another 
management, for the stockholders 
alone have a legitimate interest in 
the character of the management 
men, who remain merely private cit- 
izens as far as the public and the 
employees are concerned. 

Let us first take the notion of 
management’s right to privacy. The 
trouble here is that, by refusing to 
take the public role which the people 
assign to them, businessmen turn 
the public against them. 

An extreme of this attitude was 
found in the case of that former 
Clevelander, the elder Rockefeller. 
“All he asked of the world,” wrote 
one critic of Rockefeller, “was to 
be let alone,” and the great man 
himself said, “We do not talk much; 
we saw wood.” One of those here 
pictured spoke of his dread of ap- 
pearing before a Senate Committee. 
He would not know what to say: 
Another, who had had some quite 
successful experiences at hearings, 
nevertheless disliked them and 
public appearances. Still another 
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HEART OF AM 


United States. A town of Yankee notions, 
it stems direct from the dominant strain in 
American culture. Its 2400 plants represent 
two-thirds of the some three hundred 
odd types of manufacture engaged in 
the country over, Among them are giant 
ore scoops and astronomical telescopes, 


did not want to be in a place where 
he “would be shot at.”” But the full- 
est and frankest statement was made 
by the publicity counsel of yet an- 
other of these men, speaking simply 
to the writer as one publicist to an- 


PICTURES. INC. 


WILLIAM G. MATHER Grandson of an ex- 
ecutive of the Connecticut Land Company, 
which founded Cleveland and with an iron 
ore fortune dating back to the 1850's, Mr. 
Mather and his brother, the late Samuel 

ather, have long been regarded as Cleve- 
land's leading citizens, many civic enter- 
Prises being due to their aid. 
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delicate foods and deadly chemicals. 
Cleveland is the world center for electrical 
goods and machine tools, the products most 
characteristic of our age, and the basis of 
its livelihood, as of our civilization, is steel. 
Hence Cleveland is a logical hunting ground 
in this search for "economic royalists." 


other. “A man’s picture is none of 
the public’s business. Even what the 
President of the country looks like 
doesn’t matter. You know perfectly 
well that a lot of great men have 
looked like bums. A picture just 





WIDE WORLD 


HENRY G. DALTON First office boy to be 
hired by the new firm of Pickands Mather, 
one of the companies in the "Mather group," 
and soon after a partner of the late Samuel 
Mather, Mr. Dalton, a generous and retir- 
ing citizen, is Chairmdh of the Board of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and one of the 
elder statesman of the steel industry. 


makes an article look attractive, 
breaks it up. That newspaper stuff 
about the public’s right to know? 
There’s nothing in it. I push my 
man when he needs it, when he’s real 
news, that is. Who cares about what 
he has done in the past?” 

But the public likes to know about 
its masters, and the head of a big 
business concern is certainly a 
member of the governing class. In- 
sofar as one man can, he controls the 
day-to-day welfare of thousands of 
people with more immediate result 
than does the politician. His position 
may be likened to that of a man in 
Federal office. His stockholders are 
the party machine which nominates 
him. His employees are the constit- 
uents who put him and keep him in 
office, while the public he serves in 
either case is the same. 

Arguing by analogy may be poor 
logic, but the public often thinks by 
analogy without ever even working 
the analogy out. It is clear that the 
public regards business men as 
among its leaders. It cheers them 
lustily when great enterprises are 
undertaken and achieved, and under 
such circumstances it often condones 
quite glaring faults. When enterprise 
slackens, the public is equally un- 
reasonable in its criticism of busi- 
ness leadership. But this is one of 
the trials that goes with the wearing 
of a crown. The surprising thing is 
that the business men do not seem to 
realize its nature. 

If the public looks to business men 
as leaders, they become ipso facto 
public men. At that point it is not so 
much a question of the public’s right 
to know all about their characters, 
as it is of the wisdom of satisfying the 
public curiosity about the idols it has 
picked out. If the curiosity is not 
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©. P. VAN SWERINGEN With his brother, 
the late M, P. Van Sweringen, he assembled 
a new railroad system. Almost wiped out by 
the depression, he is rebuilding the wreckage 
alone. His new C. & O. bonds provide for 
retirement by maturity, a modernization in 
railroading more striking than streamlining. 
RFC loans on two other roads have been paid. 
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satisfied, the public will erect a leg- 
end as a substitute; and a legend is a 
twe edged sword, as the house of 
Morgan has been discovering. It 
enables you to exceed your powers 
when the game is going your way, 
but it can be a woeful burden in a 
time of stress. The fact that intel- 
ligent and well informed men, far 
from being mere men in the street, 
can seriously inform you that Hoover 
was a Morgan President while Roose- 
velt is a Rockefeller President shows 
the heights of phantasy to which 
legend can reach. Publicity about 
things the public wants to know may 
for this reason be regarded as a 
prudent insurance against dangerous 
public antagonism. 

The point is not that these men 
want to dodge their duty of reporting 
on their business acts. They draw a 
line at personalities, character. The 
trouble is that the public does not. 

There is, therefore, a practical 
fallacy in assuming a business man’s 
right to privacy. He can no longer 
indulge that characteristic of the 
little boy, who loves to exchange im- 
personal information, about aero- 
planes and detectives, for instance, 
but shifts uneasily on his feet 
and shuts up like a clam when 
asked to tell his age or describe 
his feelings. 

Having dragged the business man 
from his beloved privacy, the public 
expects a great deal of him. If the 
business men of the country as a 
whole do not keep employed all those 
who want to work, they are thought 
of as having failed in their duty, and 
the public, feeling that its choosen 
leaders have let it down, give an 
economic mandate to another group, 
the politicians; and give it reluctant- 
ly and only after much dismay, for 
there has long been a normal Ameri- 
can prejudice in favor of trusting the 
“men who have built up this country” 
and distrusting the “grafting poli- 
ticians.” 

That is why the sacred privacy of 
business is being invaded by the 
public, not only in the grubby shape 
of newspaper reporters and feature 
writers, but also in the horrid apparel 
of government agents. Some of the 
responsibilities which are thus rude- 
ly foisted upon business heads are 
manifestly unjust under the present 
economic system. 

Chief among these is the idea that 
economic leaders should keep people 
employed—which brings us back to 
the business man’s acknowledged 
triple responsibility: to the public, to 
his employees, and to his stockholders. 

All of the men here reported have 
let employees go only because of de- 
pression, and one probably spoke for 
all when he said, “If you employed 
all the time all of the people you 
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GEORGE M. HUMPHREY A young lawyer 
from Saginaw, Michigan, he is now president 
of the Hanna Company, which owes to him 
its current reputation as a live concern, and 
is also an executive of National Steel, the 
only big steel company to make money dur- 
ing the depression and one celebrated for 
its highly competitive tactics. 


sometimes need, you soon would not 
have employment for anyone.” An- 
other expressed a proper contempt 
for a firm which gave salaried em- 
ployees medals for getting to the 
office on time and which employed 
eight men on a shop job where four 
were customary in the industry. His 
feelings were shared by the employees 
themselves, for they, as he well knew, 
could recognize the absurdities quite 
as well as he. 

Laying off some men to save jobs 
for the rest is the accepted way of 
discharging depression responsibili- 
ties to both employees and stock- 
holders. Under present financial 
arrangements business men can do 
little else. Their hands are forced, 
nearly always much against their 
wills, for there is hardly a concern in 
the country which has not kept peo- 
ple on for some time after a strict 
interpretation of this doctrine would 
have taken away their jobs. 

Explaining their inability to give 
constant employment, these men give 
varying views of the bearing of their 
other responsibilities on that which 
they owe to their employees. Some 
make the responsibilities co-ordinate, 
others say the public must first be 
served before there can be any enter- 
prise, but add that in performing this 
service the management chief acts 
only as the agent of the stockholders, 
and is therefore their servant first, 
before he is the public’s. Others go 
so far as to say that the public in- 
terest is paramount, that by serving 
it employment is automatically pro- 
vided, and that for discovering this 
public interest and organizing to 
serve it the stockholders are entitled 
only to the residue left after the 
public has gotten full value and the 
employees full pay. But even these 
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GEORGE A. MARTIN After working as a boy 
in the stockyards, he grew up with and now 
heads the country's largest paint firm, Sher- 
win Williams, a business based on research 
and competition. Constant travel keeps him 
in touch with the public. He has organized 
his executive staff so that he may not unduly 
influence their business opinions, 


adherents of the doctrine of the 
residual nature of profits are reluc- 
tantly forced to admit that stock- 
holders, as represented by their 
bankers, have a way of expecting the 
residue to be large and constant. If 
the record shows that it may not be, 
then there is no money available for 
keeping the enterprise going. What- 
ever the theory of responsibility may 
be, the nub of the matter is that the 
stockholders and their bankers re- 
fuse to be residual, and the business 
leaders, whatever their wishes, are 
forced to give in. 

Hence business men do not refuse 
the responsibility for maintaining 
employment which the public regards 
as theirs because they will not accept 
it, but because they cannot. No truer 
word on the subject has been said 
than the recent remark of Mr. Gird- 
ler: “A corporation does not live in 
a vacuum. It is a fallacy to dis- 
tinguish between industry and the 
public.” For workers and consumers 
are only two names for the same 
public. 

But there is a war of interests 
somewhere, and if it is not between 
industry and the public, it must be 
between industry and finance. For 


responsibility to security holders, as 


interpreted and ruinously enforced, 


prevents the fulfilment by business 


leaders of the responsibilities which 
the public, both as employees and as 
customers, have come to regard as 
theirs. The current jumble is due to 
the fact that all parties seem to have 
made the error of putting the finan- 
ciers and business men on one side of 
the fence and the politicians and the 
public on the other. Actually, as Mr. 
Girdler implies, the business men are 
on the public’s side of the fence. 

In discharging their economic duty 
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TOM M. GIRDLER Graduate of Lehigh's cele- 
brated technical school, he came up from 
the ranks to head Republic Steel in 1929. 
Mr. Girdler believes in knowing what the 
public wants, in metallurgical research, in 
plant and personnel efficiency, and in high 
wages, belonging therefore in the same 
technocratic church with Carnegie and Ford. 


to the public by supplying better and 
cheaper products and services, they 
have done their part and have con- 
ducted truly competitive enterprises. 
Although they make the important 
error of not acting as if they recog- 
nized the fact, they are quite as much 
of, by and for the people as any 
forgotten man’s friend. 

These Cleveland business leaders, 
then, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Eaton which is shortly to be dis- 
cussed, are in no possible sense of 
the word “economic royalists.” It is 
not even worth while to analyze the 
implications of that florid metaphor 
in respect to them. Their records and 
views as given here, together with 
the personal observations made in 
securing the information, are thor- 
oughly convincing on that point. It 


can confidently be said that they are 


the sort which America delights to 
honor. They are fully aware of the 
nation’s trouble and have borne their 
full share of its suffering themselves. 
They are constantly looking for more 
equitable ways of discharging their 
public obligations. Insurance against 
technological unemployment paid 
from savings on machines and the use 
of public land for subsistence gar- 
dens are among the many projects 
they have already started or are 
working on. They are not money- 
grubbers, or men who can think only 
of the counting house, but well 
rounded citizens. They may not be 
messiahs, but surely they cannot be 
ogres. If they do not kiss babies in 
public, they do not at any rate eat 
babies on the sly. 

One of the wisest of them said sad- 
ly, “In our company to-day we are 
making more money than we ought 
to, considering the condition of the 
country, Anyone who thinks that’s 
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-fine is living in a fool’s paradise.” 


And one of the wittiest of them re- 
marked, “You can blame all sorts of 
people and things for our troubles, 
but it doesn’t get you anywhere. If 
any of us wants to know why he 
didn’t see it coming, why he didn’t 
put a million in government bonds, 
why he didn’t prepare his business 
for it, he can get the best answer 
by looking in the mirror.” 

Making an exception of Mr. Eaton 
may have the appearance of hitting a 
man when he is down and before the 
eount is finished, but such is not the 
intention. Mr. Eaton is excepted be- 
cause he alone in the city selected 
fully illustrates the important differ- 
ence between a business man and a 
financier. He sought a position in 
industry, and a «dominant one, not 
by doing a better job of production 
or distribution of goods or services, 
but by buying up securities. His 
conception of having industrial con- 
trol exercised at a point closer to 
the seat of industry was and still is 
avery good one. But it was he who 
was to exercise the control, and the 
control was to be through the bal- 
ance sheet and not through a close 
knowledge of operating needs. Such a 
control is some- 
thing like twist- 
ing a bear’s tail. 
It is the most 
effective hold 
you can get ona 
bear, but it is no 
way to teach a 
bear tricks and 
the bear may 
start to run at 
almost any mo- 
ment. That is 
just what the 
bear did with 
Mt. Eaton. 

When the 
storm of de- 
pression broke, 
many of those i 
who were out in 
the fields doing 
the most work 
were among the 
hardest hit. It 
is no disgrace to 
have gone broke, 
and there may 
be a reproach implied to some of 
those who stayed solvent. 

The criticism of Mr. Eaton is not 
that he failed in an effort which had 
a laudable object, but that he tried 
to introduce to the Middle West a 
system of control which was already 
setting the whole country against the 
East. Mr. Eaton, then, in his ambi- 
tion at least, may have to answer to 
the charge of being an “economic 
royalist.” He wanted supreme power 
by virtue of a control which men 





CYRUS A. EATON America's workshop is 
along the Great Lakes, but its control is in 
New York. He tried to bring the office back 
to the factory by pyramiding holdings in 
midwestern companies. When the market in 
the Wall Street he was fighting broke, he 
and his Continental Shares went under. 


blindly obey but seldom understand. 

Hence the search for those the Pres- 
ident referred to as “economic royal- 
ists” points away from Cleveland and 
from all American industrialists 
wherever they are. It points to New 
York. It points also to Washington, 
for the government shares in the 
tyranny of money. To the big men 
of which of these two cities the title 
best applies is subject for another 
inquiry. There are courtiers enough, 
and all the trappings of empire in 
both of those restless places. And 
the thinking done in those courts is 
on the same plane. It is, as one 
shrewd business man remarked of 
recent measures, qualitative rather 
than quantitative. One city invented 
the “New Era” with its chicken in 
every pot; the other hatched the 
“New Deal” with its more abundant 
life. But neither group did the quanti- 
tative thinking needed to make the 
prospectus come true. Mr. Eaton 
simply repeated the same sort of 
dreaming on a regional scale. 

The business men, however, like 
the country itself, are as sound as 
they ever were. Some of them have 
learned new lessons in recent years. 
Some learned these lessons years 
ago. They have 
learned that 
while those who 
can help them- 
selves make the 
best company, a 
man’s extra ef- 
fort is only well 
spent in the aid 
of those who 
cannot help 
themselves. 
They have 
learned that if a 
man would have 
the strength of 
ten, he must 
have not only a 
tough gut anda 
clear head, but 
also a pure and 
warm heart. 
These are the 
lessons of Amer- 
ica’s past, and 
these are the 
hopes for its 
future. For this 
group of Cleveland leaders fairly rep- 
resents the active business leadership 
of America. They have counterparts 
in Minneapolis and Buffalo, in Cincin- 
natiand Detroit. They watch technical 
progress, keep close to operations, 
are briskly competitive and have a 
growing civic consciousness. And, 
along with their workers and their 
customers, they too are victims of a 
financial system which has not kept 
pace with the technology they have 
so brilliantly developed. 
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'XCEPT IN 1919, when labor fought 

: to hold war-time wage levels, 
there never have been so many 
strikes as now. The number has 
mounted steadily during the depres- 
sion. There are many signs that the 
most bitter battles are still to come; 
for instance in the gigantic steel in- 
dustry, and perhaps in the coal in- 
dustry when the United Mine Work- 
ers’ contract expires next spring. 

This tendency is stimulated by 
rising profits in industry. Labor has 
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Unrest in the ranks of labor has led to strikes in many fields, 
complicated by strife within unions ... by RAYMOND CLAPPER 


been toughened and made more stub- 
born by experiences of the depres- 
sion, For one thing, the exposures 
of high finance revealed to labor in 
a dramatic way the share which in- 
siders often took from company rev- 
enues before stockholders and em- 
ployees were paid. Again, New Deal 
labor legislation gave official recogni- 
tion anda degree of protection—as yet 
unconfirmed by the Supreme Court— 
to labor in- collective bargaining. 
Furthermore, in the general discus- 
sion of economics throughout the de- 
pression, the emphasis given to the 
importance of maintaining consum- 
er buying power has tended to make 
labor more aggressive in its claims. 
By the same token, management and 
ownership, feeling the seriousness of 
this challenge, have tended to stiffen 
their resistance. 

Without attempting to make the 
parallel too exact, it is possible to 
find in the mounting tension, within 
our domestic field of industrial rela- 
tions, something quite similar to 
what is occurring in international re- 
lations. In both instances violent 
forces seem deeply entangled in ir- 
reconcilable conflict which defies all 
attempted adjustment through pla- 
catory machinery. 

Economic pressure has proved too 
violent to be channelled within the 
post-war peace mechanisms which 
have been constructed in the last 
two decades. Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many, considering themselves under- 
privileged nations, have trampled 
down the League of Nations, the 


Appeal to public sympathy, in post- 
ers carried by New York strikers 
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Versailles Treaty, the Kellogg pact, 
Locarno, and the Washington naval- 
limitation structure in their stub- 
born battle for what they consider 
their rightful place in the sun. Sin- 
ilarly, labor in the United States 
seems determined to press its chal- 
lenge against the industrial status 
quo. Like the “have” nations and 
the “have not” nations, capital and 
labor seem to be advancing bare 
knuckled toward a showdown. Itis 
a struggle by labor to gain a strong. 
er position in the division of th 
national income. 

Most significant is the fact thi 
there has been an unprecedented it 
crease in strikes involving unid 








_ organization and recognition. Wages 


and-hours disputes tend to becom 
secondary. The big question, tht 
makes the present struggle of suth 
fundamental significance, is th 
status of labor—what sort of unio 
organization it shall have, what kin 
of recognition it shall have. Wagé 
and hours become matters of detail 
What labor wants now is full recog 
nition in collective bargaining alt 
the kind of recognition which Wi 
give it the greatest strength in fl 
ture negotiations over wages ab 
hours. Strikes in which union 
ganization was the major issue lt 
creased from about one-fifth tl 
total number in 1932, to nearly oné 
half in the first quarter of 1936. 
Furthermore, the great labor 0 
fensives still to come—the effort 
John L. Lewis and his Committee 
Industrial Organization to orga 
mass-production industries like § 
automobiles, rubber, and rayon—* 
volve around union recognition # 
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head on, and carried its case to 


- its employee rolls. The steel in- 
’ dustry is willing to make con- 


But it is unwilling to compro- 





the primary issue. When the 
American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute met the challenge of Lewis 


the public through full-page ad- 
vertisements in nearly 400 news- 
papers, it took its stand, not on 
wages and hours, but on the ques- 
tion of bargaining with organi- 
zations controlled from outside 


cessions on wages and hours; in 
fact some are being made. It is 
willing to bargain collectively 
with its own employees, and has 
developed an extensive group of 
company unions within its plants. 


mise on the principle that it will 
not bargain with labor as a 
movement, as distinguished from 
labor in its employ. 

This same issue is seen in the 
prolonged Remington-Rand 
strike and in the intense oppo- 
sition of industry to the Wagner 
Labor Act, which strikes at com- 
pany-dominated unions and 
throws the protecting arm of the 
Government around the “outside 
union” wherever it can win the 
allegiance of a majority of em- 
ployees in a given plant. 

Demands for union recog- 
nition are much more likely to 
lead to stoppages of production 
than demands for more wages 
or shorter hours, which can be 
compromised or referred to third 
parties for arbitration. But de- 
mands for union recognition usually 
are considered by both labor and 
employers as involving principles 
permitting of no compromise. Hence 
a showdown by strike or lockout is 
apt to follow. 

Furthermore, when labor sets out 
to invade new fields, as now in the 
mass-production industries, condi- 
tions tend more toward resort to the 
strike and to violence. In the first 
place; industries which have estab- 
lished company unions, as in steel, 
are not disposed to scrap them with- 
out a fight. Also, the outside union 
1s apt to find it difficult to demon- 
Strate its strength without a strike. 
Many workers will hesitate to join an 
outside union as long as the plant is 
operating, fearing espionage and loss 
of their jobs. But many such will go 
out in a strike which closes down the 
Plant and is believed to have some 
chance of success. In the 1919 steel 
Strike some 365,000 workers went 
out, although less than a third of 
that number had been signed up 
when the strike was called. 

_ Obviously such a situation is of 
public concern. First through Sec- 
tion 7a of NIRA, and later through 
the Wagner National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the federal Government 
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Toinfluencefellow workers, not yet on strike. 
Scab is a fighting word, ugly strike weapon 


undertook to settle the fundamental 
issue of organization recognition 
which causes the most disastrous in- 
dustrial struggles. Employers were 
required to recognize and bargain 
with representatives chosen by a ma- 
jority of their employees, whether 
such representatives be in or outside 
the plant. In other words, if a ma- 
jority of the employees voted for af- 
filiation with an ‘‘outside union” em- 
ployers were bound to bargain col- 
lectively with representatives of the 
outside union. Employees were not 
to be dismissed nor discriminated 
against for engaging in union or- 
ganization activity. 

NIRA was invalidated by the Su- 
preme Court. The Wagner National 
Labor Relations Act is now in the 
courts, working its way up to a final 
test. In view of previous decisions, 
there is considerable doubt that this 
act will be sustained. If it is, its 
scope is likely to be restricted to 
clearly demonstrated interstate com- 
merce activities. Federal legislation 
bearing on labor conditions of rail- 
road workers has been upheld, but 
the disposition of the Court recently 
has been to restrict its construction 
of the commerce clause to the mean- 
ing of traffic on wheels rather than to 


embrace the whole broad stream 
of national commerce. 

At any rate, employers are pro- 
ceeding in many instances on the 
assumption that the Labor Act 
will be invalidated; and at the 
same time labor is moving ahead 
to entrench itself regardless of 
the outcome of the court strug- 
gle. In short, existing legislation 
has had no effect except to en- 
courage labor to move in. It has 
had practically no effect in caus- 
ing employers to become recon- 
ciled to bargaining with outside 
unions where such procedure had 
not previously been accepted. 

Last December, four months 
after the new National Labor 
Relations Board had been set up, 
its chairman acknowledged its 
inability to function effectively 
pending a final decision by the 
Supreme Court. 

“Following enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act,” 
he said, “widespread public notice 
was given to opinions of various 
manufacturers’ associations and 
groups of attorneys to the gen- 
eral effect that the said act is 
unconstitutional and wholly void. 
The result of this type of attack 
has been to discourage employees 
and labor organizations from sub- 
mitting labor disputes to the 
agency of the United States cre- 
ated by said act, to cause em- 
ployers of labor to state that they 
have doubts as to whether or not 
they should comply with the said 
act, and to make practical adminis- 
tration of the law less effective than 


would be the case if constitutional 
doubts concerning the legislation 
might be resolved. 


“The practical result is that many 


district courts throughout the United 


States, presumably being to some 
degree moved by the public question- 
ing of the validity of the act, are pro- 
ceeding to enjoin the administration 
of the said act until its constitution- 
ality may be established.” 

One of the most spectacular labor 


wars of the year, the American News- 


paper Guild strike which resulted in 
the suspension of the Hearst-owned 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, proceeded 
with only scant attention to the new 
federal labor machinery. On July 25, 
the local Guild chapter filed com- 
plaint with the regional labor board 
charging violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act in the dismissal 
by the Post-Intelligencer of two em- 
ployees of long standing. The Guild 
charged that they were dismissed for 
union activity. The employers in- 
sisted that the dismissal was for 
inefficiency and waste in the case of 
one, and for gross insubordination in 
the case of the other. The situation 
quickly attracted national attention. 
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But before the labor board began 
to function, the Guild on August 12 
voted a strike, which was begun 
immediately with the support of the 
Central Labor Council. The manage- 
ment suspended publication. Seattle 
was left without a morning news- 
paper. This stage of trench warfare 
continued while the Guild petitioned 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to reinstate the two employees and 
while the publishers petitioned the 
board to hold the Guild in contempt 
on the ground that without waiting 
for the board to consider the case the 
Guild had “‘by its illegal acts and by 
force and violence” forced the Post- 
Intelligencer to abandon publication. 

Underlying the various questions 
at stake is the fundamental one of 
recognition of the Guild, the same 
issue involved in the strike against 
Hearst’s Wisconsin News at Milwau- 
kee. Some weeks ago negotiations 
between the New York World-Tele- 
gram, a Scripps-Howard Newspaper, 
and the American Newspaper Guild 
were broken off with a statement by 
Roy W. Howard, editor of the World- 
Telegram, that while the paper would 
continue to negotiate “with our own 
employees through representatives 
of their own choosing” it would sign 
no contract with the Guild which in- 
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Window-smashing, always 
expressive and to the point 


volved, among other con- 
ditions, a “confinement of 
selection of editorial and 
reportorial stuff to any 
closed Guild list.” 

The Associated Press is 
challenging the authority 
of the National Labor 
Board to force upon it col- 
lective bargaining with the 
Guild. The board recently 
ordered an election of As- 
sociated Press employees 
to determine whether the 
Guild should represent 
A.P. employees in collective 
bargaining. The board cer- 
tified the Guild as the 
official bargaining agent 
for these employees. 

Thus the newspaper pub- 
lishing business, although 
long on a contract basis 
with typographical and 
other mechanical employ- 
ees, is for the first time 
meeting the organized la- 
bor issue in its editorial 
force. Because of the very 
nature of editorial work, 
the questions raised add 
new intensity to the con- 
troversy. 

One struggle of great 
bitterness, involving a num- 
ber of communities, is the 
Remington-Rand strike. 
Again union recognition is 
at issue. The company has 
refused to agree to any col- 
lective bargaining which 
would go beyond its own 
employees’ on a company- 
union basis. 

This is one of the most 
unusual strikes in Ameri- 
can industrial history. So 
much bitterness has de- 
veloped, and statements of 
opposing sides are so at 
variance, that the details 
are still open to dispute. 
Primarily the trouble be- 
gan when employees in the 
Remington-Rand factory 
at Syracuse heard rumors 
that this plant was to be 
closed down and its activi- 
ties transferred to a new 
plant at Elmira, N. Y. 
Union leaders claim that 
despite their efforts to ob- 
tain some information, the 
management refused _ to 
give any assurance as to 
whether the Syracuse plant 
would continue. A strike 
vote was taken. The man- 


Longshoremen of New York 
harbor in “sit-down” strike 











































agement announced a_ two-weeks 
shutdown at Syracuse, discharged 
a number of union leaders and de- 
clared that the factory work would 
be shifted to Ilion, N. Y. 

Syracuse public officials, alarmed 
at this prospective loss of an im 
portant local industry, protested and 
were assured that the plant would 
continue in operation if employees 
would be reasonable. One condition 
was that employees abandon their 
support of the discharged union lead- 
ers. The plant was reopened, but 
picketing interfered with its opera 
tion and the company resumed dis- 
mantling of the Syracuse plant. A 
similar course was finally adopted a! 
Middletown, Conn., and at Norwood, 
Ohio. The company moved “desirable 
employees” to other plants—and 
thus, in effect, they walked out 
the strike. 

Organized labor, much enraged 4 
this strategy, began pressure through 
the biggest customer of this largest 
manufacturer of office equipment— 
the United States Government, 
largest single purchaser of typewrit: 
ers. The A. F. of L. metal trades 
department officials have been calling 
on all government purchasing agents, 
explaining the strike situation t 
them, and opposing award of col 
tracts to a concern which, they allege 
followed an unfair labor policy. Th? 
recent Walsh-Healey Act gives the 
power to withhold contracts fro 
bidders not conforming to approv' 
labor practices. 
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Throughout the whole industrial 
structure there is this wave of de- 
mand on the part of labor for greater 


‘recognition. It remains to be seen 


whether, with rapidly returning re- 
covery, this activity will continue. 
As employers grant wage increases 
it may subside. After the war the 
American Federation of Labor lost 
membership as prosperity brought 
jobs and relatively better wages. 
From a membership of 5,110,000 in 
1920, the A. F. of L. dropped to 
3,298,000 in 1931. 


Offsetting any such tendency is the - 


energy with which John L. Lewis and 
his Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization is attacking the mass-produc- 
tion industries. Despite a growth of 
union membership under NRA, little 
had been done up to this year toward 
organizing the steel industry, the 
automobile industry, and the rubber 
trades—on any scale comparable 
with the coal industry, for instance. 
Lewis is moving-in on this neglected 
opportunity. : 

How effective he will be remains 
uncertain. First, he is engaged in the 
bitter dispute with the American 
Federation of Labor and his whole 
movement is under suspension. Both 
sides are in a belligerent mood. Tech- 
nically, the suspension was ordered 
pending final action by the American 
Federation of Labor convention at 
Tampa, Fla., next month. Lewis is 
suggesting to his followers that it 
would be a waste of time to go to 
Tampa to fight for reinstatement. 
Those in the Lewis ranks understand 
that they are barred from voting on 
the question. 

Anyway, Lewis does not appear to 
care. The shaggy-haired head of the 
United Mine Workers is interested in 
other things than legalistic haggling 
over craft-union Jurisdictions, in 
which the craft-union executive coun- 
cil of A. F. of L. takes as much de- 
light as lawyers wrestling over the 
Constitution before the Supreme 
Court. Lewis has no patience for 
such business. He is looking ahead 
to the day when new thousands and 
millions of workers—not only skilled, 
but semi-skilled and unskilled—will 
be organized and in a position to 
exert their influence not only on em- 
ployers but on the Government. He 
looks, so his friends assert, to mak- 
ing labor powerful through political 
organization. At the moment there 
is deep and bitter schism within the 
recently well-ordered ranks of organ- 
ized labor. 

Meantime the building trades have 
taken a significant step intended to 
eliminate the vexatious jurisdictional 
disputes which have caused the pub- 
lic no end of annoyance by inter- 
Tupting construction work while rival 
craft unions haggle over a jurisdic- 
tional right. In some of these con- 
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troversies unions fought each other 
more bitterly than they ever fought 


an employer. The Building Trades 


Department of the A. F. of L. recently 
set up a referee. Under the agree- 
ment among the building trades, 
hereafter there is to be no suspension 
of work by either party to a dispute. 
They agree to endeavor to adjust 
controversies by negotiation among 
themselves; failing that, to submit 
points in dispute to the referee. All 
building crafts have agreed to abide 
by his decisions. Dr. John A. Lapp, 
with many years of experience in 
labor relations, was chosen as the 
building trades referee. If this plan 
is successful it will eliminate one 
aggravating source of friction within 
the labor movement and a consider- 
able sourse of annoyance to the 
public generally. 

From the public point of view, the 
depression has produced a novel and 
potentially troublesome labor prob- 
lem. This is the organization of relief 
workers, now going on. An organiza- 
tion called the Workers Alliance of 
America, composed of workers on 
relief, has developed. Its president 
is David Lasser, the energetic show- 
man behind the demonstrations of 
protesting relief recipients who in- 
vaded the legislative chambers at 
Trenton, N. J., and Harrisburg, Pa., 
recently and made themselves at 
home while heckling the legislators 
for failure to appropriate for relief. 
He claims a membership of 800,000 
among WPA workers and unem- 
ployed, although the term member- 
ship probably should be taken in a 
loose sense. The Workers Alliance 
has succeeded in getting 
itself recognized by WPA 
as a collective bargaining 
agency for relief workers. 

So we now have organ- 
ized labor tactics applied 
to the objective of wring- 
ing higher relief payments 
out of the Government. A 
few weeks ago the Workers 
Alliance demanded of WPA 
that the wages of relief 
workers be increased 20 
per cent., with a $40-a- 
month minimum; that reg- 
ular union wages be paid; 
and that workers be paid 
for time lost through no 
fault of their own. All 
these proposals were turned 
down. 

Strike tactics are _ be- 
ginning to be employed. 
Several thousand relief 
workers were involved in 
one strike on WPA work in 
Burlington County N. J. In 
Minnesota when the Work- 





Philadelphia's police arrest 
a too active demonstrator 
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ers Alliance threatened to call a 
strike of all WPA workers, the state 
WPA Administrator, Victor Christ- 
gau, warned that unless the relief 
workers suspended their hostile ac- 
tivity, all WPA projects might have 
to be suspended indefinitely. No one 
can foresee what this new line of 
labor organization may do, but its 
potentialities for trouble are obvious. 

The Government also is involved in 
the matter of relief for strikers. 
Harry Hopkins, WPA Administrator, 
has laid it down as a policy that a 
family needing relief is not to be 
discriminated against because the 
unemployment comes about through 
the breadwinner going on strike. As 
lines tighten in Pennsylvania in an- 
ticipation of a threatened steel strike, 
Governor Earle makes it known that 
workers on strike will be eligible for 
relief, or rather that they will not be 
disqualified because they are strikers. 
In the event of a protracted strike, 
involving large numbers of men, this 
factor would become a vital one and 
undoubtedly the center of bitter con- 
troversy. 

Thus, in various ways and from 
various directions, the forces which 
are pulling and hauling at our eco- 
nomic structure manifest themselves. 
It may be some time before we know 
whether this is a passing restiveness 
which will be quieted with a quick 
return of prosperity, or whether it is 
the opening phase of a struggle for 
a far-flung readjustment of economic 
relations between employee and em- 
ployer groups as sweeping in effect 
as the bourgeois revolution which 
overthrew the feudal system. 
































BY FRANK 
HANIGHEN 


“THE SPANISH civil war is a socia: 

eruption of a truly volcanic na- 
ture. It is not an opera bouffe strug- 
gle between bombastic generals, as 
has so often been the case in South 
American republics. Neither is it a 
stage on which Communists’ and 
Fascists have chosen to enact their 
drama. It is an upheaval resulting 
from economic forces, which are still 
working unnoticed even in the midst 
of the sanguinary battles reported 
day by day in our press. 

Here are two examples which pro- 
vide the key to the enigma: 

(1) In the north of Spain, the 
rebel General Mola has swept all be- 
fore him up to the precipitous gorges 
of the Guadarrama mountains over- 
looking Madrid. His task has not 
been difficult because the bulk of the 
farming population have joined his 
ranks and assisted his campaign. 
These Navarre farmers own their 
own land, are fairly prosperous, and 
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distrust the radical Madrid Gov- 
ernment. 

(2) Farther south, a different pic- 
ture. General Franco’s rebel forces 
have been fighting their bloody way 
northward from Seville towards 
Madrid. They have won many bat- 
tles from the Government troops, 
but their most tenacious enemy has 
been the farmers. These southern 
peasants have time and again cut 
General Franco’s communications 
with severe guerrilla warfare. Rea- 
son: the peasants of the south do not 
own their land, and see in General 
Franco’s forces symbols of the hated 
landlords who have so long op- 
pressed them. 

Here lies an explanation why the 
Iberian republic has been ripped in 
two with internecine strife. Navarre 
forms but a small fraction of the 
country. The rest is composed 
largely of a landless farming popu- 
lation, who wish to emulate their 
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brothers in the north and own their 
own land. The land hunger which 
provoked the French and Russian 
revolutions has now claimed Spain 
as its victim. The Government was 
in process of handing over the soil 
to its tillers, when the large land- 
owners and their allies the militar- 
ists broke out in revolt. Hence the 
present deluge of blood. 

Yet this does not entirely clear up 
the picture. Other countries in 
Europe which have suffered from the 
agrarian disease have in the past 
few years peacefully solved the prob- 
lem by cutting up large estates, dis- 
tributing them to the peasants, and 
reimbursing the landlords—all by 
the orderly processes of democratic 
government. Spain, however, 
different. The land evil has pene- 
trated so deeply into the system of 
the country that the most radical 
revulsion was inevitable. Add to this 
an economic depression which makes 
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Bloodiest, bitterest of all modern 
wars, the Spanish revolution has 
drenched the young republic in 
the venom of class struggle. Left, 
loyalist volunteers; above, rebels 


our dark days just before the clos- 


ing of the banks in 1933 look like a - 


period of radiant prosperity, and it 
is evident why Spain has reached its 
present pass. 


‘Just'as a case report of Spain’s— 


sickness, take the little village of 
Hinajosa, in the Sierra Moreno 
mountains, not far from the site of 
some of the recent fierce fighting. 
An economic expert from Madrid 
visited this place last spring. Here 
is what he found. 

Hinajosa is at present an agricul- 
tural community, with large ranches 
raising wheat and olive trees. For- 
merly, a part of its large peasant 
population found work in a large 
lead mine nearby. One day several 
years ago, some boards of directors 
in London decreed a drop in the 
price of lead. Soon after engineers 
visited the Hinajosa mine, made sur- 
veys and rendered a report. The 
mine was closed, because it could 
not compete in the world market. 
The miners were thrown back on the 
land, whose soil, hard and difficult 
to cultivate, could not support many 
of them. 

Those who did obtain work during 
the wheat and olive harvests found 
the pecuniary pickings rather slim, 
for flour and olive oil fetched de- 
pression prices. Wages ran from 2 
to 4 pesetas—30 to 60 cents—a day, 
and the harvests lasted only a few 
weeks. Thus these men were able to 
earn an annual wage of about $30. 
One young man, described as being 
thin as a herring, stated, “Pretty 
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soon I'll not even have enough 
strength to use a hoe. I haven’t 
touched a piece of meat for a year 
and many days pass when I haven’t 
a thing to eat. For some time now, 
I’ve been living entirely on potatoes.” 
The potatoes he got from more for- 
tunate relatives. He was lucky, for 
many others in the community had 
no such source of alms. These people 
known as the Hambrientos, or 
“starving ones,” follow a way of life 
which differs little from that of 
primitive man thousands of years 
ago. They range the surrounding 
country living off wild fruits, 
grasses, herbs and whatever they 
can find. 

Even the better-off section of the 
village lives on a level rarely seen in 
our American farming districts. 
There is no doctor, the nearest be- 
ing about 40 miles away—villagers 
simply can’t afford to go that far to 
consult him. There is no electric 
light, and matches are so expensive 
that the villagers split them into 
several parts. There is only one 
school serving the village and sur- 
rounding country, a miserable build- 
ing, with a leaky roof and no hy- 
gienic conveniences. No roads to the 
outside world—only rough paths— 
and of course no telephone. An 
island of misery. 

This example is not untypical. In 
Almeria, the director of the lunatic 
asylum announced not long ago that 
in the past few years his institution 
has taken in 500 people “suffering 
from the effects of starvation.” In 
the town of Navas de Estena, in 
Castile, 150 peasants staged a 
hunger march on foot (not by car 
as our hunger marchers) to the 
capital. In Valencia, there are many 
villages where a considerable frac- 
tion of the inhabitants have died of 
starvation. When one sees, for in- 
stance, peasants’ houses in Estrama- 
dura, mere hovels built of old tin 








cans, thatch and tree branches, and 
utside them hungry-looking, dis- 
irited individuals, and when one 
turns to the spectacle of their fat 
landlords dozing in the windows of 
a Seville club, one is not surprised 
that these peasants should have 
fought forces allied with their land- 
lords. 

For a fantastically undemocratic 
system of landlordism prevails. 
Some 1200 families own more than 
40 per cent of all the agricultural 
land of Spain. As 80 per cent of 
Spain’s 28,000,000 people live on 
the land, this constitutes a real 
oligarchy. Another 20 per cent be- 
longs to some 75,000 families. In 
certain provinces, such as Andalusia 
and Estramadura, over 90 per cent 
of the land is held by a few indi- 
viduals. The three greatest land- 
owners of Spain, the Dukes of Me- 
dina, Penaranda and Alba, hold re- 
spectively 194,130; 128,400; and 
88,920 acres—close to half a million 
acres. The next largest holders con- 
trol 41,990; 41,990; 24,000; 19,760; 
and 17,290 acres. 

These owners, it should be 
stressed, are principally absentee 


The present strife in Spain 
is a result of economic and 
agrarian problems which are 
still to confront the heads 
of government, whatever the 
outcome of the revolutionary 
struggle. Mr. Hanighen, keen 
student of military affairs, 


reports on a tortured nation 
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Characteristic of the poverty and backwardness of much of the Spanish 
countryside, this example of native transport. On the road to Seville 


landlords. They live in Spain’s large 
cities, or abroad, and either lease 
their land or have it worked by 
bailiffs. Their position recalls that 
of the Irish landlords whose estates, 
as a result of the Land League agi- 
tation of the eighties and the legis- 
lation of Gladstone, were bought out 
by the British government and dis- 
tributed to the tillers. In Spain, an 
even more complicated system pre- 
vails. The peasant often is but the 
fourth link in a chain. First, the 
landowner; second, the leaser; third, 
the tenant; and fourth, the sub- 
tenant. 

As a matter of fact, not all the 
blame attaches to the landowner. 
Spaniards are not only land poor, 
their land is poor. From the stand- 
point of our American conditions 
(not, of course, in the drought 
areas) only 10 per cent of Spanish 
land can be called fertile. Land of 
moderate productivity amounts to 
about 45 per cent; the remaining 45 
per cent is land on which little or 
nothing can be raised. Thus about 
half the land of Spain cannot be 
cultivated. 

One of the most potent causes of 
this has been the extensive practice 
of grazing. The great sheep and 
cattle ranchers became solidly en- 
trenched in the provinces of Estra- 
madura, Castile, and Leon, over a 
century ago, and have never been 
dislodged as many of our cattle- 
men were in Wyoming and Montana. 
Unfenced land—and there’s a great 
deal of it in these areas—is open by 
law to these herds. As a result, the 
soil in these sections has become 
arid and untillable. 

Travelling through many parts of 
Spain, one is struck by the similar- 
ity between Spanish landscapes and 
those of Western Kansas and Ne- 
braska—in other words, marginal 
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land, which Mr. Tugwell has talked 
so much about. Dry farming is wide- 
ly carried on in Spain and all the 
evils attendant on it, discussed at 
length in our own press, have arisen. 
Landowners have been agitating for 
years to obtain a large-scale irriga- 
tion project, but the Government 
has not been able to find the money. 

The depression dealt a cruel blow 
to this already flimsy agrarian sys- 
tem. Today, in London one buys 
large, heavy-skinned and dry oranges 
from street hawkers. These come 
from South Africa, a British do- 
minion whose products enjoy im- 
perial preference in England. Im- 
perial tariffs have virtually shut out 
the small, juicy, infinitely better 
oranges from the south of Spain. 
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Orange exports from Spain dropped 
from 144 million pesetas—as in 1933, 
to 99 million in 1934. France, for 
her part, has favored her almond 
and olive orchard proprietors. As a 
result, Spain exported 107 million 
pesetas of oil in 1933, but only 40 
millions in 1934; 45 millions worth 
of almonds in 1933, 3 millions in 
1934. Also, Spanish wines lost 40 
million pesetas worth of export busi- 
ness in one year of the depression. 

Naturally the producers have had 
to cut costs, and the largest cost has 
been labor. The crushing burden of 
the depression is clearly seen in Govy- 
ernment statistics. The budget of an 
agricultural laborer’s family is esti- 
mated at 614 pesetas a day. In 1930, 
when times were none too good, the 
laborers worried along on an aver- 
age wage of 5 pesetas a day. Today, 
in the midst of the depression, the 
wage has reached the appallingly 
low level of 114 to 2 pesetas a day. 

This does not exactly represent a 
very fat market for the Spanish 
manufacturers to exploit. In fact, 
the industrial situation takes rank 
right alongside the agricultural situ- 
ation, in its surrender to the de- 
pression. Out of an industrial popu- 
lation of some 4 millions, 700,000 
have been out of work. And no 
FERA has been keeping them from 
starving. 

This accounts more than anything 
else for the astonishing strength of 
the anarchist movement in Spain. 
While most anarchists today dis- 
claim any connection with the 
bearded, bomb-throwing figures 


which caused so much terror and so 
many assassinations years ago, the 
tradition of violence has survived to 











As the rebel forces continue to threaten Madrid, children play at wo 
in the city, their dolls representing the wounded soldiers and citizens 
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a certain extent in Spain. The 
pistoleros for example have 
taken advantage of the abject 
condition of the unemployed in 
such centers as Barcelona, with 
disastrous results to law and 
order. These gangsters have 
turned anarchism into a sort 
of racket, preying not only on 
the rich but also on other 
working class organizations 
such as the Socialists. Indeed, 
they sometimes sell out to re- 
actionary elements. Many of 
the struggles reported to have 
broken out between anarchists 
and socialists, and which pro- 
vided the conservatives with 
an excuse for backing the “law 
and order’ military rebels, 
were fomented by cash deals 
between the pistoleros and re- 
actionaries. 

But neither sincere anarch- 
ists nor racketeers could have 
arisen, had not Spain been one 
of the most backward countries 
in Europe, industrially. Spain’s 
production of pig iron, 350,000 
tons in 1934, placed her in the 
lowest rank of European coun- 
tries, below Belgium and tiny 
Luxembourg. Similarly, this 
relatively large country pro- 
duced but 5,000,000 tons of coal 
in the same year and, although Span- 
ish coal reserves are enormous, had to 
import 780,000 tons. Germany headed 
the list of steel producers in Europe 
with 11,800,000 tons. But Spain pro- 
duced but 540,000, less than the out- 
put of Belgium, the Saar, Luxem- 
bourg, and Italy. 

In few countries does railroad 
mileage stand at such-a low per- 
centage, 3.3 per square kilometer. 
Even little Switzerland: boasts 14.6 
per square kilometer. Spanish freight 
charges are 314 times those - of 
France. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Salamanca complains, “It costs 
more to send a shipment from Sala- 
manca to Barcelona than from Spain 
to Buenos Aires. As for wasted time 
on the rails, it takes 15 days to send 
a shipment from Salamanca to Bil- 
bao which a trucking company can 
make in one day.” Spain with her 
8,000 kilometers of littoral and many 
Seaports, and a seafaring tradition, 
has a merchant marine smaller than 
that of Greece. 

Spanish business men may go 
from bad to worse, and indeed into 
bankruptcy, but the Bank of Spain 
fattens on their distress. While re- 
discount rates stand on the aver- 
age at 2 per cent in Germany, 4 per 
cent in France, Spain’s mounts to 8 
per cent. The stock of this bank, 
held by a small number of people, 
paid enormous dividends even dur- 
ing the worst of the depression. On 
a capital of 150 millions of pesetas, 
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BURTON HOLMES FROM EWING GALLOWAY 
An Andalusian farmer. His grain is still cut by 
scythes, threshed with flails, winnowed by fans 


the Bank made profits of 366 million 
during the bad years of 1931 to 1933. 
In 1934, when firms in Barcelona 
were going to the wall in consider- 
able numbers, this organization cut 
a dividend of 130 per cent. 

An integral part of this dismal 
economic picture is the Catalonian 
separatist question, indeed the whole 
question of separatist movements in 
Spain. In Catalonia lies the greatest 
industrial section, producing textiles 
and all sorts of manufactured goods. 
The Catalan industrialists really 
gave the movement for Catalan 
autonomy its biggest boost. By sub- 
sidizing the Lliga, the conservative 
autonomous party, they blackmailed 
the Madrid government into grant- 
ing tariffs favorable to Catalan in- 
dustry. But the Lliga was soon over- 
shadowed by the Hsquerra, a petty 
bourgeois and small farmer party 
which demanded both autonomy and 
legislation curbing the power of the 
big industrialists. From Catalonia 
the autonomous movement spread 
to other parts of Spain—Vizcaya, 
Galicia, Valencia. At the beginning 
of the present civil war, the Vizcayan 
autonomists (Basques) made a deal 
with Madrid by which their claims 
were recognized. Thus, although the 
Basques are conservatives and Cath- 
olics, they fought side by side with 
the communists and anarchists in 
the defense of Irun. 

The question of the Church also 
enters into this situation. For the 





Church, besides being 
very wealthy, has inter- 
locking interests with 
the industrialists, finan- 
ciers and big landown- 
ers. Not surprising then 
that landless peasants 
and radical workers 
should burn churches. 
Marxism has very little 
‘to do with this, for a 
century ago, before so- 
cialism was known in 
Spain, discontented ele- 
ments burnt churches. 
The Church in Spain, 
because of its intimate 
connection with the Gov- 
ernment and Monarchy 
(for hundreds of years 
the King of Spain had 
power of appointment 
of the hierarchy in Spain 
and in Spanish posses- 
sions in America) has 
been the most visible 
symbol of government, 
and as such the target 
of revolt. No matter 
that certain elements in 
the Church advocate 
land reform and indus- 
trial legislation, nor that 
Gil Robles, the Catholic 
party leader, wrote 
planks along these lines in his plat- 
form. The recent conservative gov- 
ernments of Spain, backed by Gil 
Robles, accomplished nothing in the 
way of such reforms. The Church, 
therefore, has become identified in . 
the minds of many people in Spain 
with the preservation of the old 
order. 

The future of Spain looks extreme- 
ly: dark, in view of its industrial 
backwardness, its separatism, the 
problem of the Church, and above 
all because of its land problem. If 
the rebels win, they will have in- 
superable trouble mastering the op- 
position of the mass of the people, 
who are undeniably in favor of the 
present Government. They must in- 
evitably stumble on the agrarian 
question, since their principal back- 
ers are the grandees who want to 
keep the status quo. On the other 
hand, if the Government wins, it will 
have to reconstruct the entire coun- 
try, from the land on up. After the 
widespread destruction of property 
during the present civil war, it would 
inevitably have to seek foreign finan- 
cial assistance, which even a fairly 
stable capitalistic government has a 
hard time getting today. Add to this 
the dissension arising from separat- 
ists, and the expected resistance of 
large groups of anarchist workers, 
and one can readily see why the 
Spanish volcano will continue to 
rumble and smoke for many years 
to come. 
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m tor LANDO N 


The main proposition is that re 
covery is here safe and secure and — 


N THE Review of Reviews for Sep- 

tember my old friend, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, the able former Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, persuasively presents a case 
for the New Deal. He says that what 
moves him to be for it is considera- 
tion for his family, which happens 
to be larger and better protected 
than my own. It is consideration for 
that family of mine—and I believe 
for all other families—which moves 
me to be so strong for Governor 
Landon. Perhaps I would not be if 
I could agree with any of Joseph 
Kennedy’s arguments. 

Let’s get straight on one point 
first—the question of fairness of at- 
titude. “Leading the attack on the 
New Deal’, says Joseph Kennedy, 
“are those who profited most under 
the Old Deal.’”’ His argument, how- 
ever, is that there has been a large 
measure of recovery under the New 
Deal, and certainly there has been, 
so far as profits, particularly specu- 
lative profits, are con- 


cerned. It could as well 
be said that “leading By ARTHUR A. 
BALLANTINE 


in the defense of the 
New Deal are those 
who in one way or 
another have profited 
most under the New Deal.” All that 
sort of discussion, unfortunately 
characteristic of New Deal debaters, 
does little to advance intelligent 
thought. 

And let’s get clear on another 
point. Mr. Kennedy contends that 
the question is whether we “shall 
turn the clock back’’, that the issue 
is between a broad humanitarian 
plan advanced by the New Deal and 
a return to a regime of “avarice and 
greed”, a “‘wide-open game of ex- 
ploitation”. 

That is a terrible picture, but it 
is wholly imaginary. No fair-minded 
and intelligent person wants to bring 
about such a repulsive regime. The 
humanitarians are not massed in the 
New Deal party. Let the New Deal- 
ers realize that they have no monop- 
oly upon either sympathy or sin- 
cerity. 

As Mr. Kennedy states, the Repub- 
licans have pledged themselves to 
humanitarian measures: to relief 
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fairly administered and adequate, to 
Social Security, protection of the 
rights of Labor, intelligent and con- 
structive help to the farmer. It is 
fair to say that there is no difference 
in the broad objectives. 

We are also dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of the basic American way 


‘of life, believing it to be the founda- 


tion of economic and social progress. 

My intense faith that Governor 
Landon will actually accomplish 
much more for our families, springs 
in part from the conviction that 
there is a world of difference he- 
tween New Deal methods and trust- 
worthy, lasting, American methods 
which Governor Landon will use. 
The deeply rooted fear that we who 
oppose the New Deal hold is that 
New Deal methods will impair or 
destroy our economic and political 
foundations and defeat most impor- 
tant humanitarian objectives. I be- 
lieve that we are fighting against 
selling our children’s birthrights for 
a sorry mess of pot- 
tage. 

Let’s get rid of 
another New Deal 
argument: the argu- 
ment of ingratitude. 
Nobody owes the 
New Deal gratitude for spending the 
money which comes or will come 
from all of us. 

And so far as the argument that 
those who were helped by Govern- 
ment loans ought not now to criti- 
cise help to others—that is a per- 
version of the case. Banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies and the 
like were helped not by grants but 
by recoverable loans now largely 
repaid, although the proceeds are 
simply being put into the maw of 
Government current expenditures. 
The benefit of those loans was really 
shared in by everybody. There is 
now no criticism of extending re- 
lief by grant to those who need it. 
What is criticised is the policy which 
keeps many of our people living up- 
on Government grants instead of 
getting them back into jobs where 
they can earn their own living with 
hope for the future. 

Now let us look at Mr. Kennedy’s 
argument. It doesn’t hold. 


that the New Deal brought it and 


must complete it. It came because ~ 
“we planned it that way”. If we =~ 
look at stock market prices and a ~~ 


good many corporation income state- 
ments and the index of production, 
there is indeed much improvement. 
But that is a very short-sighted view. 

How can we believe that the coun- 
try is again all right when we have 


upwards of ten millions unemployed . ~ 


and perhaps twenty million persons 
in one way or another getting Gov- 
ernment relief? As Governor Lan- 
don has said, “There is no future on 
the relief rolls.”” A stock market ap- 
praisal of the social situation is by 
no means broad enough. The New 
Deal has fallen down on the crucial 
problem of unemployment. As Gov- 


ernor Landon has so well said, “The 4 


time has come to stop fumbling with 
recovery.” 
Nor can we be satisfied about re- 


covery so far as it rests upon the 


temporary and insecure base of Gov- 
ernment speculative spending which 
Mr. Kennedy talks about so cheer- 
fully. Or when we consider that be- 
yond is the supremie menace of in- 
flation which would bring to naught 
all our aspirations for the future. 

It is a striking fact that, as com- 
pared with other nations, the United 
States has not led in recovery but 
has lagged behind. Authoritative 
international statistics are available 
for 23 nations. Eleven nations have 
already increased their industrial 
production to levels above those pre- 
vailing in 1929; included among 
these are Great Britain, Japan, the 
Scandinavian countries and Ger- 
many. Four other nations are closer 
to 1929 levels than the United States. 
In total, fifteen have bettered our 
performance, and seven have fallen 
behind,—our rank is as the leader 
of the bottom third. 

Contrary to Mr. Kennedy’s posi- 
tion, I do not believe: that the meas- 
ure of recovery which we do have 
was accomplished by the New Deal: 
far from it. Broadly it results from 
the capacity, the endurance, and the 
energy of our people, from our great 


resources, from the accomplishment. 
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Arthur A. Ballantine served as Assistant Secretary and later Under 


Secretary of the Treasury in the Hoover administration, and was re- 


tained in office for several months by President Roosevelt. 


After 


graduation from Harvard Law School, thirty years ago, he entered 


upon a teaching career, afterward practising law in New York City 


of readjustment of business itself, 
and from the upward swing in the 
economic cycle. In my opinion New 
Deal measures have operated in the 
main to slow down recovery. 

I served in the Treasury under 
President Hoover. I know something 
of his tremendous effort to cushion 
the effects here of the great world- 
wide depression, rooted mainly in 
maladjustment resulting from a 
World War, which, by the way, it is 
the practice of New Dealers to ig- 
nore, as Mr. Kennedy’s argument il- 
lustrates. 

The most acute repercussion of the 
world-wide depression came here 
early in 1932. President Hoover 
brought the country through that 
phase, and recovery based upon the 
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operation of natural forces had set 
in here as it had earlier set in in 


other countries. Recovery became 
marked here in the summer of 1932. 


The force of the depression was 
broken eight months before Mr. 


Roosevelt assumed office. Recovery 
began to ebb again, however, after 


the Maine election of September - 


1932, and of course ebbed further in 
the bank crisis of March 1933. 

In my opinion the bank crisis was 
not, as Mr. Kennedy asserts, ‘‘a crisis 
into which a planless and leaderless 
economy had plunged it”. It was a 
devastating development which could 
have been avoided by a prompt and 
whole-hearted codperation of the in- 
coming New Deal Administration 
with the outgoing Administration. 


That codperation was not forthcom- 

ing, and our people paid dearly for 
the favorite New Deal springboard— 
the bank crisis. 

After the bank crisis had been 
met by vigorous measures, not of 
New Deal origin, prices and produc- 
tion and employment sky-rocketed. 
New Deal spending did not enter into 
that most marked advance. 

As the New Deal economic pro- 
gram was unfolded, production and 
employment lost impetus because 
of complications and uncertainties, 
needlessly created by the New Deal 
itself. Brain-trust measures and 
fumbling administration, with a 
watchful eye to politics, did not pro- 
mote jobs. Impetus began to come 
back only from the moment of the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court in May 1935, which ended 
NIRA, the central New Deal measure. 

It will be recalled that the Presi- 
dent believed that the demise of 
that ill-fated measure meant the end 
of recovery. The President was, and, 
so far as can be ascertained, still is 
committed to the view that econom- 
ic activity is dependent on govern- 
ment regulation if not government 
management. 

Last April in New York he de- 
clared, “Reduction of costs of manu- 
facture does not mean more pur- 
chasing power or more goods con- 
sumed. It means just the opposite.” 
So far as I can find, the view of the 
President finds no support in the 
minds of economists of standing or 
of experienced business men. Mr. 
Kennedy, with his own practical ex- 
perience, is on far sounder grounds 
when he points out that “the de- 
pression itself made business more 
efficient”. 

Yes, and that greater efficiency 
made for recovery more than any 
Government measure. And so did 
other manifold adjustments in the 
business structure and the ultimate 
pressure of huge, depression accu- 
mulated economic needs. Freed from 
the weight of Government over-reg- 
ulation, recovery got going again. 
But other unduly restrictive meas- 
ures, uncertainties, competition by the 
Government itself, the tendencies to 
abuse the processes of economic life 
and those who administer them are 
stopping the economic tide of life 
which alone can bear the unem- 
ployed to the shore. The substitu- 
tion of common sense, realistic think- 
ing and capable administration for 
what the New Deal is giving us, will 
work wonders. As Governor Landon 
said: “We must be freed from in- 
cessant Governmental intimidation 
and hostility.” 

Now, where does Government 
spending come in? ; 

Mr. Kennedy’s argument is that 
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this spending is the corner stone of 
recovery. We are not talking about 
spending for the relief of human 
need. That of course we must have, 
but on an efficient, de-Farleyized 
basis. What we are talking about 
here is lavish Government spending 
as a means of recovery. 

Resort to this method was essen- 
tially a means of bolstering up 
economy held down by the pressure 
of other New Deal policies. In large 
measure it was a drug which could 
have been avoided by better admini- 
stration to the patient’s general 
health. 

And that drug threatens destruc- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy, like most New 
Deal apologists, does us all injury 
by being soothing and complacent 
about New Deal spending and defi- 
cits. It is the practice of the New 


Deal to point dramatically to the. 


danger which existed beneath the 
apparent prosperity of 1928 and 
1929. Those dangers centered large- 
ly in over-expanded debt. The very 
things that prevented the great ma- 
jority of us from realizing the dan- 
ger then were just the things upon 
which Mr. Kennedy now bases his 
whole case, the state of the stock 
market prices and the rate of pro- 
duction. 

Didn’t Mr. Kennedy learn some- 
thing out of 1929? Doesn’t he see 
that we are in much greater danger 
now, when the New Deal has already 
made our Government far the great- 
est of debtors, and is keeping right 
at it? If he isn’t afraid for his chil- 
dren, I am—and I speak from my 
Treasury experience as well as from 
paternal instinct. 

Just how Mr. Kennedy concluded 
that our people as a whole owe much 
less than a while back I don’t know; 
he gives no figures. I hope that it 
is true that the people in our in- 
dustries have been able to save 
faster than the Government has been 
able to run into debt. 

Reduction of total debt doesn’t 
follow from the process of having 
the Government take over weak 
loans. However that may be, there 
is a vast difference between having 
the debt diffused among private 
debtors and having it more and more 
concentrated on the Government. 

After 1929 we had the Govern- 
ment to fall back upon. With the huge 
and increasing Government debt that 
we have now, what have we to fall 
back upon, and what real Govern- 
ment protection do our children 
have? The Government has been 
made a menace instead of a protec- 
tion. 

Some day some New Dealer may 
be candid enough to abandon the 
argument that all that unbalances 
the budget is relief or recovery, and 
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admit that what unbalances it is the 
total expenditure: who can say 
which expenditure represents the de- 
ficit? Mr. Kennedy still presents 
the New Deal fallacy that only the 
most appealing of expenditures serve 
to unbalance the budget. 

It is idle to point out the increase 
in national income in relation to the 
Government debt. I think that Mr. 
Kennedy’s figures are not correct, 
but the point is that the debt did 
not produce the income, and the in- 
come is certainly not paying the debt. 

There is not much comfort in the 
decrease of interest rates which Mr. 
Kennedy stresses. That results from 
an abnormal money market condi- 
tion brought about by the New Deal, 
from which our great institutions of 
philanthropy, education and saving 
are suffering. So far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, the reduction re- 
sults largely from the excessive 
amount of debt carried in short-term 
form. Unfortunately, if we have real 
recovery that debt will have to be 
replaced at higher rates. 

The argument about not owing as 
much per capita as the people of 
England, for example, holds little 
comfort. We founded this country 
to have our people better off and we 
want them to continue better off! If 
your neighbor is unfortunate enough 
to have typhoid that thought doesn’t 
help you very much with your own 
scarlet fever. And besides, the Eng- 
lish budget is balanced! 

Oh, yes, the banks take the Gov- 
ernment issues: they have to. Under 
present abnormal conditions that is 
no test of the Government’s credit. 
The Government is itself in the 
market. If Government issues went 
down, the banks would go broke. 

In spite of the great improvement 
in the Government’s revenues and in 
spite of the President’s mollifying 
words about this year’s deficit, I am 
convinced that the real deficit will 
again be over three billion dollars. 
The regular expenses of the Govern- 
ment have increased alarmingly. 
Government expenditures as a whole 
are up seventy-two percent instead 
of down twenty-five percent, as the 
New Deal promised. 

The most that Mr. Kennedy can 
say is that he thinks in some years 
the existing taxes will balance the 
budget. He doesn’t give his calcula- 
tions and I think he is reconciled to 
having the Government simply make 
a run f = luck. 

No, the financial situation of the 
Government, about which the New 
Deal is so complacent, is the major 
worry to the judicious. The fact that 
the New Deal doesn’t worry about 
it at all, as Mr. Kennedy indicates, 
is a powerful reason for throwing 
out the New Deal. 





No new taxes! How familiar that 
assurance is and how empty. Each 
time there are more taxes. The last 
was a new tax upon business thrift, 
the tax that destroys the security 
of enterprise, the tax that keeps 
down new enterprise and that pre- 
vents the development of jobs—the 
“cockeyed tax’’. 

Beyond the: certainty of these 
taxes and more—which we would 
pay gladly if they could carry the 
Government out of the red, there is 
the menace of currency inflation, 
Our actual practice in financing de- 
ficits through the sale of Govern- 
ment securities, chiefly to banks, is 
not far from that now. 

And so what? We believers in 
Governor Landon don’t want to turn 
the hands of the clock back, oh no, 
Very particularly we don’t want our 
people ruthlessly thrust down to 
lower standards of living, to what 
may amount to economic slavery as 
the ultimate result of wishful, easy, 
will o’ the wisp Government financ- 
ing and Government meddling. We 
want to build a better America upon 
the surest of all economic founda- 
tions, the foundation of voluntary 
enterprise operated from within, 
with scope for development. 

We want no doubt as to the pres- 
ervation of the fundamental plan of 
American life. We believe that plan 
remains the most precious and fruit- 
ful of all, and the New Deal is work- 
ing against it. We want all our peo- 
ple pulling together instead of being 
drawn into factions and classes. 

No plan except the New Deal plan! 
All past American Achievement in 
the discard! What is the real alter- 
native which the New Deal offers to 
intelligent development of our Amer- 
ican plan? Is the new plan in the 
last analysis anything except the 
substitution of some form of all- 
powerful state on a European model, 
with every man, woman and child 
assigned his place by dictatorship— 
by those “new instruments of public 
power” which might be the means of 
“enslaving the people?” 

Such a plan is of course not mere- 
ly inconsistent with the Constitution. 
It is inconsistent with the funda- 
mental American instincts and hab- 
its. That is why the drive against 
the New Deal is a moral crusade. 

Governor Landon is a courageous, 
constructive, characteristic Ameri- 
can. He knows the American way of 
living from intimate hard-won ex- 
perience. He is a practical idealist 
who would preserve that American 
way and build a better future se- 
curely upon it. He knows how to 
run a Government firmly, economi- 
cally, progressively. For my chil- 
dren, for all our children, I want 
Landon to be our next President. 
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Protect Teeth... 
for Health 


OFC eautH depends a good deal upon 
sound teeth. While your daughter is 


growing into womanhood or your son into 
manhood, during the critical adolescent 
years, your family physician is an invaluable 
health counsellor. But, he must have an able 
ally—your dentist. 


Good teeth do not just happen. They are 
living parts of the body built by food. They 
need the elements contained in eggs, milk, 
meats, green vegetables, fruits and cereals, 
but in addition they should be cared for 
regularly because, unlike most other parts 
of the body, they cannot heal themselves 
when injured. Besides brushing your teeth 
carefully at least twice a day, choose some 
hard and “crunchy” foods that give the 
teeth and gums real work to do. 


If you would save a great deal of needless 
trouble and expense, have your children 
visit the dentist every six months in order 


that small cavities, of which they are un- #3. 5 
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*“No one can see where that tooth 
is filled, Ruth. But we wouldn't 
have had so much trouble if ‘you 
had been here six months ago.” 


aware, may be discovered and treated before 
they can do any real damage. The dentist 
will also encourage systematic and correct: 
toothbrushing in order to lay a foundation 
for lasting health habits. 


Sometimes teeth need to be examined from 
the inside as well as from the outside. A 
tooth which looks sound and which has 
neither ached nor shown decay may yet 
hide unsuspected infection. With X-ray 
photographs your dentist can discover 
whether or not you have any tooth infected 
at the root which needs treatment. 


A diseased tooth is a menace to health. 
Poison from it may damage vital organs; 
may cause eye, ear, nerve, joint or digestive 
trouble, or any one of a long list of serious 
ailments. Write for the Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, ‘“‘“Good Teeth,” which tells many 
things that you should know about the care 
of your teeth and gums. Address Booklet 
Department 1036-V, 





Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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In this symposium, newspaper editors of key cities in polit- 
ically interesting states report on the popular trends within 
their observation. Keen observers, their analyses and predic- 
tions are of special value in gauging campaign probabilities 
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BY PALMER HOYT 


Managing Editor, Portland Oregonian 


AS THIS is written, six weeks before 
election, the presidential contest in 
more or less conservative Oregon be- 
gins to look like a horse race. 

Were the voting to be tomorrow 
this writer would make the guess 
that Mr. Roosevelt would defeat Mr. 
Landon by some 30,000 votes, as 
against the 77,000 votes by which 
he topped Mr. Hoover in 1932. 

Briefly summarized, eastern Ore- 
gon appears still in the mood to re- 
turn Mr. Roosevelt to office. That is 
because of wheat benefits, for the 
checks that have been rolling in ap- 
parently are duly appreciated. 

In eastern Oregon the farms are 
big, south of Portland in the Willa- 
mette valley, and beyond that they 
are smaller. Berry-growing and hop- 
raising are important; there is a lot 
of garden produce grown. Here 
farmers do not like Mr. Roosevelt. 
One reason: generous relief pay- 
ments have made help all but im- 
possible to get and keep. Here there 
is a lot of Landon strength and the 
Republican nominee has a definite 
edge. On the coast and in the mill 
areas to the west there is a lot of 
Democratic strength. 

Democratic leaders admit that 
Landon is gaining, and apparently it 
is a question whether he can in- 
crease his strength fast enough to 
get the most votes on November 3. 
The answer in Oregon may reflect 
the possible national result: if labor 
and relief workers can be regi- 
mented, Mr. Roosevelt cannot be 
beaten here. He will need that 


strength, however, for small busi- 
nessmen and small farmers are 
against him. 

William Lemke will poll a light 
vote in Oregon. He will take four 
away from Roosevelt to one away 
from Landon. This is indicated in a 
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survey made by The Oregonian of 
Lemke supporters on the basis of 
their 1932 vote. 

Summarized, Landon shows in- 
creasing strength in Oregon with the 
outcome of the election undoubtedly 
hinging on the vote of labor and re- 
lief workers; and has a good chance 
for election if Lemke shows any con- 
siderable strength. 





EAT: gton 


BY JAMES A. WOOD 


Associate Editor, Seattle Times 


AT THIS MOMENT the state of Wash- 
ington seems as surely safe for 
Roosevelt as Tennessee or Texas. 
The state primary election was held 
September 8, and-there is nothing in 
the returns to suggest more than in- 
consequential shrinkage of the ma- 
jority given Roosevelt in 1932. 

Four years ago Washington voted 
353,260 for Roosevelt and 208,645 
for Hoover. In the recent primary 
Democratic aspirants for guberna- 
torial nomination reaped a round- 
number total of about 380,000 as 
against a similar total of 110,000 
for Republican aspirants. 

The disparity is not really as great 
as those figures indicate. This was 
Washington’s first experience with a 
new blanket primary law, under 
which voters do not declare party 
preference. One Democratic candi- 
date, feared alike by Republicans 
and the more conservative Demo- 
crats, seemed in a way of winning, 
and many Republicans voted for his 
chief Democratic rival—to return 
to their own party after eliminating 
this particular menace. : 

The congressional vote may afford 
fairer ground for speculation. In 
Washington’s six congressional dis- 
tricts the total Democratic vote was 
260,000 and the Republican total 
160,000. Even this narrower mar- 
gin is too wide to be spanned short 
of some unpredictable switch. 
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Minnesota 





BY FREDERICK E. MURPHY 


Publisher, Minneapolis Tribune 


ALL SIGNS indicate that the Minne- 
sota farmer, traditionally Repub- 
lican, after four years of indulgence 
in various radical philosophies, is 
returning hopeful, if not penitent, 
to his original political faith. Under 
the stress of low prices and drought 
the farmer protested with the Farm- 
er-Labor party and the New Deal. 
The farmer has had nearly four 
years of alphabetical aid, and his 
milking stool cogitations have ap- 
parently brought him to the con- 
clusion that there is no alphabetical 
way out. 

Rural Minnesota in all probability 
will go Republican this fall. Urban 
Minnesota still leans toward the 
New Deal. In one essential respect 
the thought processes of the farmer 
are at variance with those of the 
city dweller. In addition to the dim- 
ly realized fact that he is a capital- 
ist, the farmer normally looks far- 
ther into the future than the city 
worker. He plants in the spring and 
reaps in the fall, whereas the city 
worker lives from day to day. 

The farmer, looking ahead, real- 
izes that all these expenses of gov- 
ernment will have to be paid for 
some day, and he likewise realizes 
that in the last analysis the final 
taxable thing is the land. Therefore 
when he looks up from his toil in 
the fields and sees the WPA workers 
leaning on their shovels, when he 
reads of their strikes for a 30-hour 
week, all his instincts rebel. Even 
the small check he receives from the 
Government for not raising a pig 
does not soothe him. He suspects 
that sooner or later he will have to 
pay for that pig and for the leisure- 
ly shoveling of the WPA worker. 

The present attitude was adum- 
brated in the state election two 
years ago, when the Farmer-Labor 
vote fell off precipitously in the 
country districts. The three large 
cities—Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth—saved the Farmer-Labor 
ticket then. The death of the per- 
sonally popular Governor Olson wl 
diminish the New Deal strength m 
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the urban centers, how greatly no 
one knows. But there is better than 
an even chance that Landon will 
carry this state. 


New Y. ork City 


BY AN OBSERVER 
Editor, a New York City newspaper 





GoverNor Alf M. Landon will carry 
the city of New York by more than 
100,000 votes. Sweeping our once 
greatest Democratic stronghold, the 
Republican presidential nominee will 
reach the Bronx-Westchester county 
line to meet an up-state plurality in 
his favor now estimated at 800,000. 

It is well within the range of 
probability that the Landon victory 
in President Roosevelt’s home state 
will exceed a million votes, carrying 
to defeat Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man. Political history seems certain 
to repeat itself, as in the days of 
Coolidge and Harding. 

Three factors point to Republican 
success in the city of New York: 

1. Taxation, driving the small 
merchant and business man against 
the New Deal. 

2. Wholesale repudiation, by regu- 
lar Democrats and independents, of 
Washington policies and vagaries. 


3. Effective campaign tactics by a- 


united Republican party in the once 
great Democratic stronghold of the 
country. Taxation is the chief factor 
that will swing the city of New York 
to Landon. 





BY JEROME D. BARNUM 


Publisher, Syracuse Post-Standard 


FEELING against centralization of 
government activities, waste in 
Spending of federal funds, and prob- 
ability of more taxes in one form or 
another under New Deal leaders are 
main issues that are swinging the 
upstate New York voters to Landon. 
Residents of small communities and 
farmers are openly expressing pref- 
erence for Landon as contrasted to 
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1932 when few of these people would 
talk, and those who did were shout- 
ing for Roosevelt. 

In the same way in the cities the 
home owners and the so-called white 
collar people and persons who work 
for small business concerns are evi- 
dencing a sharp interest in Landon. 

This trend indicates the return of 
the Republicans to their party and 
forecasts a much larger upstate 
plurality for Landon than Hoover 
received in the last election. 

The labor vote is not believed to 
be solid for Roosevelt, but the lead- 
ers are all pulling for him. 

No one at this hour can properly 
estimate the number of votes that 
followers of Father Coughlin and 
Townsend will give to Lemke, but 
the belief is that Roosevelt will be 
hurt more than Landon. 

The vote of relief workers will go 
largely to Roosevelt; but, generally 
speaking, the same people voted for 
him in 1932 because they were 
thumbs down on Republicans. 

Carefully checking all the ele- 
ments concerned, it would’ appear 
that Landon will have a plurality in 
upstate New York of nearly 500,000 
if the trend continues in his favor as 
it is running today. 


New Jers ey 





BY ARTHUR J. SINNOTT 


Editor, Newark News 


IN THE THREE presidential elections 
of the ’20s, New Jersey formed the 
habit of giving Republican nominees 
pluralities in excess of 300,000. Four 
years ago, in revolt against prohi- 
bition as much as hard times, the 
state snapped the string of Re- 
publican victories. 

Informed observers, the Repub- 
lican managers, and (privately) 
some Democratic leaders, look for 
no recurrence of this backsliding on 
November 3. As this is written the 
Landon tide is running strongly. 
The prohibition issue does not com- 
plicate Republican problems. The 
state’s accidental experiment in re- 
lief has shown great savings, es- 
pecially in administrative costs and 
in the removal of chiselers who had 
cluttered the rolls when the federal 
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government was footing the bills. 
The commuters who work in New 
York’s financial district and vete in 
New Jersey—every four years—are 
set to rebuff Mr. Roosevelt’s spend- 
ing policy. So are the frugal farm- 
ers who have not shared extensively 
in New Deal bounty. 

Against this set of circumstances 
the Democrats have the advantage 
accruing from the support of the 
Hague machine in Hudson County, 
which gave Mr. Roosevelt a plural- 
ity of 117,000; factional strife with- 
in the Republican state organization, 
and an enlarged Democratic ma- 
chine which has its origin in New 
Deal benefactions.. These factors 
would be all important in a strictly 
state campaign. They will not weigh 
so heavily in the national election 
ahead, where much of the increased 
vote is beyond machine control. 


Penns yl VaNlas 





BY FRED FULLER SHEDD 
Editor, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


PENNSYLVANIA turned in a Repub- 
lican plurality of 157,592 in the 
presidential election of 1932. Two 
years later elected a Democratic 
Governor by a plurality of 66,279, in 
an aggregate vote of 2,940,410, 
which was 81,242 larger than the 
vote in the Presidential contest. 

That gubernatorial election was 
at the crest of the New Deal tide of 
Pennsylvania sentiment, and there 
is general agreement that it has 
ebbed since then. Moreover, where- 
as there were 110,136 minor party 
votes in the presidential election 
there were but 63,788 in 1934. 

Attempting to weight these and 
other factors, an impartial opinion 
is that poll next November is likely 
to be closer than it was in the elec- 
tion of 1932, but that the odds are in 
favor of a Republican victory. Both 
parties are well organized for the 
campaign, the Democratic party 
more efficiently than at any time for 
more than a generation. Indications 
point to a vote larger than that of 
1934, and especial effort has been 
made to interest women voters. 
WPA, CCC and other agencies are 
not to be ignored as factors. 
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But the normal inclination of 
Pennsylvania toward Republicanism, 
aided and accentuated by conserva- 
tive revolt against federal regula- 
tion and regimentation, is expected 
to offset them. 





BY WALTER LOCKE 


Editor, Dayton News 


REPUBLICANS in Ohio present an un- 
usually homogeneous front. Attor- 
ney General Bricker was nominated 
for Governor without a contest. De- 
fection that the opposition to Bo- 
rah’s presidential candidacy by the 


party organization may have caused . 


is not organized or vocal. 

Democrats are more divided. Gov- 
ernor Davey won his renomination 
against an opposition which does not 
cease with the primary campaign. 
Many Democrats will welcome his 
defeat. Davey has strength among 
Republican farmers which may off- 
set his losses elsewhere, but the 
more common opinion is that by his 
own strength he cannot win. 

Roosevelt’s strength in Ohio looks 
greater now than in 1932, when he 
carried the state by 74,016 votes. 
Labor seems almost solid for him; 
the farmers, traditionally Republi- 
can, are giving him considerable 
support; and the important Negro 
vote, always before solidly Repub- 
lican, is now divided. The prospect 
is that the President, despite the 
loss of many conservative Demo- 
crats, will carry Ohio by a wider 
margin than in 1932. 

The Republican advantage of har- 
mony is offset by a lack of positive 
appeal in their candidates. Bricker 
is not brilliant, Landon excites no 
personal devotion. The Democrats 
have a popular presidential candi- 
date, but he is weighted with a 
strongly opposed candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Davey might possibly pull 
Roosevelt under. 


Vix Gin la 





BY D. S. FREEMAN 


Editor, Richmond News Leader 


VIRGINIA’S eleven electoral votes are 
of course already in the Democratic 
bag. They are there primarily be- 
cause farm-benefits have vitalized 
the Democratic tradition of the 
state. Farmers of the Old Dominion 
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would have voted for Roosevelt’s re- 
nomination anyway; they will vote 
with zest in the enjoyment of better 
prices and in the remembrance of 
AAA, 

In western and southwestern Vir- 
ginia there long has been a strong 
Republican element but it has been 
imprisoned by gerrymandering and 
has been starved by loss of federal 
patronage. The remaining agricul- 
tural sections of Virginia are so 
overwhelmingly Democratic that the 
Republicans, though they have 
named candidates for the federal 
House of Representatives, will not 
make even a perfunctory canvass. 

In the centers of population, many 
manufacturers, bankers and brokers, 
and some rentiers are vehemently in 
opposition to Roosevelt because of 
high taxes, an unbalanced budget, 
and what they regard as a persistent 
trend to the Left. Some of these 
younger opponents of the New Deal 
have organized as “Jeffersonian 
Democrats” and have projected a 
campaign. They are an interesting 
group. Most of them usually take no 
part in politics, though their an- 
cestors made public service their 
avocation. These “Jeffersonian 
Democrats” are more distinguished 
than numerous. 


Michigan 





BY MALCOLM W. BINGAY 


Editor, Detroit Free Press 


MICHIGAN, on the basis of the pri- 
mary vote, will go Republican in 
November by at least 100,000. 

Always as rock-ribbed Republican 
as Maine, the peninsular state for 
the first time went Democratic in 
the landslide of 1932. _ 

In 1934 it swung back into the 
Republican fold. This year’s primary 
vote was almost 2 to 1 Republican. 
Congressman Prentiss Brown, well 
liked and highly respected lawyer, 
ran as the Roosevelt-Farley selection 
for the senatorial nomination against 
a field of three. He came out a weak 
minority winner, with 45 per cent 
of the total. 

The defeat of Senator Couzens in 
the Republican primary was on the 
fact that he was favorable to the 
New Deal and Roosevelt. He was 
beaten 2 to 1 because of his stand 
against opening the banks. 

Frank Murphy, high commissioner 
of the Philippines, was brought back 
to Michigan by the administration to 
run for Governor in the hope of 
strengthening the ticket. Murphy 
won easily, but the combined vote of 








Murphy and his opponent was only 
half the Republican vote of Gov- 
* ernor Fitzgerald. 

The Republican party presents a 
united front now that Couzens has 
been eliminated. On the other hand 
the Democratic party is torn to 
pieces with internal battles. 

The Murphy-Farley New Deal ele- 
ment is fighting for its life against 
the old line Democrats who are 
either joining the James Reed Jeffer- 
sonian movement or the Coughlin- 
Lemke party, or are plugging for 
Landon. 

Michigan is no longer doubtful. 


Missouri 





BY HENRY J. HASKELL 
Editor, Kansas City Star 


THE REPUBLICANS have a hard up- 
hill fight to carry Missouri in No- 
vember. After three successive vic- 
tories in presidential years they lost 
to Roosevelt by 461,000. In 1934 
they cut the Democratic majority in 
the senatorial election by 200,000. 

This year the question is whether 
rural Missouri, which is returning to 
its Republican allegiance, can offset 
the machine vote in the two big 
cities, St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Until the advent of prohibition, 
St. Louis, with its large German 
population, was the Republican 
stronghold of Missouri. Roosevelt 
won the wet element with beer and 
with the jobs in the newly opened 
breweries. He has alienated a large 
share of the business vote. But he 
probably has the edge in St. Louis. 
Kansas City is the stronghold of the 
powerful Pendergast machine with a 
“pad” estimated at 30,000 or more. 
Two years ago the machine carried 
the city by 127,000 against a de- 
moralized opposition. 

The Republicans are hopeful of a 
farm sweep in which they will have 
some help from part of the 180,000 
Democrats who followed a farm 
leader, William Hirth, a candidate 
for Governor in the Democratic 
primary. Hirth made his campaign 
against machine rule in Kansas City 
and will support the Republican 
nominee for Governor. 

They are counting, too, on forcing 
a reasonably honest election in Kan- 
sas City and in St. Louis, where re- 
cent evidence has disclosed a heavily 
padded registration in accordance 
with the Kansas City practice. If 
they can hold down St. Louis and 


Kansas City and come to the cities. 


with a majority above 100,000, they 
figure they can carry the state. 
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| = YOU STREAK 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
, watch for the sugar beet lands that 
: : helped build your streamliner 





HE fastest long distance trains in the world 

run between Chicago and Denver. Sunset 

)- till morning—and you’re there! You flash past 
t beautiful farms—Illinois into Iowa. Conversa- 
| tion drifts to corn. What’s to be done about 
corn? In Dixie, cotton problems might be on 


your lips. Or in the Northwest, wheat! Export- 


+O 


able surpluses? Recovery? Is the farmer coming 


back? Will Europe ever buy these crops again? 
yn ee 


Westward into the night your streamliner races. Morn- 
ing is different. The land is different, the farms. Snowy 
Rockies have air-conditioned all outdoors a bit too cool 
for bumper corn and much too cool for cotton. But here 
are farms again, lush green, following upland river valleys. 


Sugar beets—that’s what you see. The beet is unique. 
No crop like it in America! Sugar beets in a chird of 
our states produce enough sugar for 30,000,000 Amer- 
icans annually, Be thankful that a million American beet 
acres are not growing corn, cotton or wheat—and that 
100,000 beet farmers aren’t seeking jobs in your cities. 


aor Por OO Salar SB So SS OO 


The beet helped build your streamliner. An acre of beets 
means about $35 gross revenue to the railroads—hauling 
beets, coal, limestone, cotton fabrics, machinery, sugar, 
plus beet by-products and the millions of sheep and cattle 
fattened on them. In terms of railroad labor, the beet 
sugar industry pays the wages of morc than 20,000 engine- 
men, trainmen and other employees. 


How beets benefit many domestic industries is told in 
a booklet, ‘‘The Silver Wedge,’’ sent on request. 
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An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 


AR ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Streamline trains he helped 
build daily cross one of the 
farms owned by Walter sas:ismmsoo- 
Hoechstenbach, once hired saaegazese 
man, who has grown beets 
successfully for 30 years. 


UNITED STATE 


921 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 
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BOUCHER, FROM BLACK STAR 


The city of Barcelona is an 
important industrial site 


\ciecincaell 


CE ER eS 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ocer CATALONIA as an im- 
portant side-light to Spain. Here 
is the Spanish Ireland, a pugnacious 
staterights land with its own lan- 
guage, culture, and economic setup. 
For several centuries Catalonia has 
been a thorn in the side of Mother 
Spain, with strong French ties, and 
since the World War a pronounced 
sympathy for Russia. 

Catalonia is radical, industrial, 
and speaks a semi-French. Her 
people are progressive and_inde- 
pendent, materialist rather than ‘re- 
ligious, and in all these things she 
differs from the remainder of the 
Spanish peninsula. There are more 
than 2% million Catalans, who oc- 
cupy a country of 12,427 square 
miles on the northeast seacoast of 
Spain, bordering on France and with 
the two important ports of Barcelona 
and Tarragona. 

Sheep, goats, pigs, and fish, wines 
and wheat, are staple outdoor prod- 
ucts; and Barcelona is an important 
industrial center with a population 
of 750,000 or more. Madrid, Spanish 
capital city, is very little larger. 
Water-power has been utilized for 
the manufacture of textiles, and 


Barcelona civilians nonchalantly smoke as they fight for the government there are heavy metallurgical works 
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IRELAND 


Catalonia is to Spain what 
Ireland has always been to 
Great Britain, a pugnacious 
land with individual ideas 


and a class-conscious proletariat like 
that of Midlands England, West 
Germany, or North Italy. 

Here is the stronghold of the 
Spanish syndicalists, so-called an- 
archists, who represent the radical 
left-wing of local trade-unionism. 
These highly-organized ones do not 
believe in parliamentary procedure 
or wordy debates, but in direct action 
by strikes and sabotage. They are 
not Marxian, but favor a proletarian 
collectivism based on agricultural 
and industrial unions working in 
harmonious codperation, with little 
or no central government capable 
of coercion. Strong spokes, and an 
almost invisible hub. Communists, 
on the other hand, believe in a tre- 
mendous governmental hub and very 
short, ineffective spokes. There is 
little communism in Spain, but syn- 
dicalism is entrenched in Barcelona. 

Prior to the World War, a man 
called B. Mussolini showed syndical- 
ist leanings of almost unlimited vio- 
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lence. He carried with him into the 
new fascism this violent feature. 
Syndicalists are blacks, not reds, and 
the color of Italian fascist shirts is 
decidedly inky. 

In the Spanish civil war, Catalans 
were on the side of the liberal central 
government; for the Madrid republic- 
ans had conferred on Catalonia her 
own local parliament, official lan- 
guage, and an Irish-home-rule status. 
Further, Catalonian radicals pre- 
ferred the liberals of Madrid to the 
diehard army generals from North 
Africa who attacked the republic of 
’31. In their hearts they despised the 
liberals, but they feared the strong- 
arm diehards, with their Moors and 
foreign legionaries. 

While Madrid clung to liberalism 
with desperate energy, Catalonia be- 
gan to turn syndicalist and seces- 
sionist. Her delegate to the Madrid 
central government was withdrawn, 
immigration and justice were de- 
clared local concerns, and industrial 
plants were taken over by the syndi- 
calist workmen, viciously tough fel- 
lows. The local economic council 
wiped out private capitalism, and a 
single tax—presumably on income— 
was to be levied. General Motors and 
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Scene in Barcelona's cotton 
market.Water poweris used 
as a means to manufacture 


Ford, both with Catalonian plants, 
felt the blows. 

A monopoly on foreign commerce 
was declared, and rural collectives 
run by farmers’ unions were set up. 
Transport and the theaters were 
socialized, as were banks and fac- 
tories, and drastic methods to combat 
unemployment were introduced. Pri- 
vate property abandoned by the 
owners was confiscated. Wholesale 










" mévyaes. INC. 
President Luis Companys, Catalonian 


chief-executive, friendly to Madrid 


commodity production was to be 
planned, synchronized, and regulated 
by the economic council. This pro- 
gram approximated communism, but 
was really syndicalist, and hence was 
not connected with the Third Inter- 
national of Moscow. The priestly 
caste—so strong in Spain—was at a 
discount in Barcelona. Several nazi 
party-members were executed by 
Catalonian radicals, and hectic trou- 
ble ensued with the German navy. 
Catalans have disliked Hitler for 
years past. 

In 1934 Catalonia had tried to 
secede from Spain in a bitter battle 
with the Spanish army, but was 
worsted. President Luis Companys, 
Catalan chief-executive, was arrested 
with six of his cabinet. The group 
was sentenced to thirty years in jail. 
Last February these statesmen were 
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released, and the autonomous rights 
of Catalonia were restored by a new 
liberal government at Madrid. Com- 
panys again became Catalan presi- 
dent. There followed the 1936 war, 
beginning in mid-July. Catalonia, 
even as she attempted virtual seces- 
sion from Spain, was a tower of 
strength to the Madrid liberal gov- 
ernment; just as secessionist Hungary 
was a tower of strength to the Vienna 
liberal government—also fighting a 
diehard army—in 1848. 

Catalan shock-troops, recruited 
from the radical trade-unions, proved 
themselves better fighters than the 
historic regulars sent against them 
by tinselly diehard generals like 
Franco and Mola. The steel-helmet 
regulars were not politically mature; 
the Catalan workmen were almost 
obsessively so. As for the Moors, 
their introduction into the Spanish 
war disgraced the whole campaign, 
which was certainly disgraceful 
enough without their darkskin aid. 


HAMMER OF THOR 


Again Germany builds up her 
navy. There is now provision 
for thirty-six submarines 


HE REICHSNAVY is reborn. In 1914 
the German fleet was second 
strongest in the world. During the 
war it gave a grim account of itself 
by its semi-victory at Jutland, under 
Hipper and Scheer, by its cruiser- 


raids in the seven seas, and by its, 


U-boatmanship, which was so para- 
doxically successful that it forced 
America into Armageddon and 
brought about German defeat. Long 
remembered will be the Emden, Wolf, 
Karlsruhe, and Seeadler; captains 
like Mueller and Luckner. 

Germany surrendered her navy in 
the fall of 1918 by the armistice terms, 
and her ships were sunk later by 
their own crews in the internment of 
Scapa Flow, off Scotland. This pre- 
vented a quarrel betwixt the victori- 
ous Allies, as to ultimate possession. 
It was a dramatic sea-exit. Germany 
gunnery and German ship-construc- 
tion had become world-famous, as 
battered John Bull was ready to 
testify. 

By the disarmament clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty, the Germany navy 
was limited to six 10,000-ton pocket- 
battleships, six light cruisers, and 
24 small fry, with submarines and 
aircraft and dreadnoughts strictly 
forbidden. The Reich ceased to be a 
sea-power. Then came the Hitler 
rearmament program of 1935, which 
scrapped Versailles and declared for 
national independence. Realistic 
England promptly came to terms, 
granting to Germany a 10:3.5 ratio 
in tonnage, while the French wailed 
and protested. Admiral Erich Raeder, 
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under the general supervision of War 
Minister Blomberg, carried on. 

Today Germany possesses three 
pocket-battleships (10,000 tons each ) 
named Deutschland, Scheer, and 
Spee. These are deadly, highly per- 
fected in speed and armament. Two 
26,000-ton battleships—more ortho- 
dox in type—are nearing completion. 
Three old fighters of 13,000-tons 
each—Hannover, Schlesie, Schles- 
wig-Holstein—are still in service; 
while nine light cruisers are finished, 
or nearly so, with tonnages approxi- 
mating 6,000 tons apiece. There is 
now provision for 36 submarines, 
half of which are completed, varying 
in size from 250 to 750 tons. The 
agreement with England permits a 
total submarine tonnage of 23,700 
tons, all told, and Germany is still 
below this figure. 

German naval-aviation bases, sub- 
ject to Air Minister Goering, dot the 
coast between Holland and Denmark, 
the Schleswig-Holstein peninsula, and 
the Baltic coastline. Naval headquar- 
ters are still at the Kiel Canal, with 
lesser ports to west and east. The 
new Reichsnavy will be equal rough- 
ly to that of France. This, in practice, 
makes Germany twice as strong as 
the Gallics, for half the French fleet 
is generally stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean watching Italy. German and 
British admiralties are on very good 
terms, as shown last year when Eng- 
land moved almost her entire navy to 
the Mediterranean against Italy, 
leaving the North Sea as a German 
lake for the time being. 

But the German navy is primarily 
a Baltic navy, directed against Rus- 
sia, whose red fleet is weak. Kron- 
stadt, off Leningrad, is the Russian 
Baltic naval base; and the land 
pincers on either side—Finland and 
Estonia—are friendly to the Third 
Reich, just as they were friendly to 
Tory England when John Bull at- 
tacked Leningrad so unsuccessfully 
in 1919. Another portion of the 
Russian navy is in the Black Sea, 
where there is no competition, since 
Turky is an ally of the U.S.S.R., as 
is Rumania. A part is in the Pacific, 
off Vladivostok. 

Navies and colonies go together, 
and the Third Reich wants overseas 
dominions to match its new fleet, 
which has been so busy bullying 
Spain. Decadent Portugal has nearly 
a million square miles of colonies, 
with 9 million inhabitants, and it is 
to some of these that Germany is 


‘looking. 


Before the World War Germany 
had a million colonial square miles 
herself, but she lost them to the 
victorious Allies, in toto. Now she 
wants to come back. Portugal owns 
a little outpost at Goa, on the west 
coast of India, and Germany has 
been trying to purchase this. Goa 


became Portuguese in 1510, covers 
1,300 square miles, and has 500,000 
people. It is an export center for | 
India, sending out cotton, manga. 
nese, cocoanuts, fruits, and Spices, 
and has a modern port at Panjim, 

Goa would become a German naval 
base, and a re-entry into the colonia] 
game. Portugal, a British protector. 
ate, would have to secure British 
permission to sell; for Goa is en- 
tirely surrounded by British India, 
On the Arabian Sea, it is not far 
down the coast from Bombay. Mean- 
while, Hitler is anxious to get back 
some of the lost colonies in Africa, 
Portuguese Mozambique, on _ the 
African southeast coast, has been 
suggested as easy bait for him, — 
Hopeless Liberia too has been men- — 
tioned for Germany. This is the last 
“independent” black chunk on the 
Dark Continent. 

As for the German army, it has 
been jacked up to 800,000 by the 
introduction of two-year conscrip- 
tion. Until 1935 it totalled 100,000 
volunteers. Then it was increased to 
550,000 by a one-year conscription 
law. Now it is bigger than it was in 
ill-fated 1914. Of the current 800,- 
000, some 300,000 are expert pro- 
fessionals. 

The annual maneuvers will be held 
near Frankfort, not so far from the 
French frontier. Tank and anti-tank 
warfare has been specially stressed, 
and a high percentage of the men are 
motorized. Light howitzers, not field- 
guns as in other armies, constitute 
the standard artillery weapon. There 
appear to be roughly 1,500 airplanes. 
Blomberg, war minister and _field- 
marshal, is pro-nazi. Fritsch, active 
commander and a bemonocled near- . 
caricature Junker, is reported to be 
anti. Here is your German revolu- — 
tion, when the Prussian war-lords 
eventually tire of Hitler. It will be a 
perfectly-disciplined army affair. 
Liberal and radical exiles, expert 
talkers, will have nothing to do 
with it. 

The bigger and better German 
army is designed to combat “red 
imperialism which has turned Spain 
into a desert under the curse of 
Marxist terror’. Meanwhile, Soviet 
Union is compelled to execute six- 
teen ex-communists who plotted 
terror in Russia with the alleged aid 
of the German secret-police. 


NEO = JOAN OF ARC 


Madame Irene Joliot-Curie, 
Premier Blum‘s under- secretary 
for scientific research 


HERE IS SAID to be one man of 
conscience in French _ politics: 
Premier Leon Blum. Outside of him 
the politicians of all creeds may be 
grouped into a single great pantheon 
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FRANCE TAKES THE PLUNGE — 
From Nebelspalter, Zurich, Switzerland 











WHATA? NOTHING BUT ’ 
PEACE FoR EVER AND EVER» 


HOW FRIGHTFULLY 


EVIST ARMORY 
One for Spain, one for Soviet Russia, ete. 
From Die Griine Post, Berlin, Germany 
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From the Gazette, Birmingham, England 





CARICATURE ABROAD 


England’s new treaty with Egypt, Mussolini's 
repudiation of eternal peace for Italians, 
radicalism of France’s liberal ministry, and 
the protracted Spanish civil war are lead- 
ing topics in foreign cartoons this month 
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—a sort of Tammany Hall whose 
members take turns in swapping 
governmental posts. But the Blum 
cabinet has some interesting, Blum- 
like members. : 

France does not have woman 
suffrage, in order to keep vote-power 
out of the hands of clerical sympa- 
thizers. In this she is too cautious. 
But there are women of an outstand- 
ing type among the members of 
Blum’s ministerial family. One of 
these is Madame Irene Joliot-Curie. 
Irene is a modernized Joan of Arc. 

She is under-secretary for scien- 
tific research. Her parents were far- 
famed humanitarians, two people 
who deserved well of the republic— 
Tennyson’s republic of the world. 
They discovered radium, antidote to 
cancer, that curse of mankind and 
womankind. With them worked 
young Madame Irene, now the good: 
wife of Frederic Joliot. He too is 
a distinguished scientist, tireless 
worker at the Radium Institute. 
Irene married a fellow laboratory 
worker. 

As a child, says her younger 
sister, she was not much interested 
in candy. She was punctual, orderly, 
and never spent money on herself 
because she never wanted any ma- 


around it.” 


years ago.” 
MUSSOLINI: bawls for babies 


empire.” 


a lesson.” 


CHARLES SCHWAB: fails to agree 













BISHOP GALLAGHER: on Father Coughlin 


“It’s the voice of God that comes to you 
from this great orator of Royal Oak. Rally 


A BRITISH OFFICER: voices moral ire 


“If we’d known Ethiopia could be taken so 
easily, we’d have done it ourselves five 


“With empty cradles we cannot conquer an 


CLARENCE DARROW: gives the lowdown 


“T owe whatever success I have had to hard 
work—a day and a half of it—and I’ve 
never worked hard since. That taught me 


LION FEUCHTWANGER: author in exile 


“Der Fuehrer will, in the last analysis, - 
arouse more laughter than indignation.” 





terial thing. She was _ unsociable, 
deliberate, plodding rather than 
brilliant. Examinations failed to 
alarm her, and she acquired A.B. 
and M.A. degrees. Irene’s college 
was the famous Sorbonne, and there 
she was modestly self-confident, 
never worried. 

In 1921, three years after the war, 
she published a first essay on phys- 
ics. In 1935 she received the Nobel 
Prize in chemistry—for discover- 
ing artificial radium—an outstand- 
ing honor and universal recognition. 
Now she has houses in Paris and 
Brittany, loves country life, goes in 
for swimming, skiing, boating, and 
mountainous hiking. She is inter- 
ested neither in chic, nor clothes, 
nor official pomp-and-glory. Her pals 
have been wounded war veterans, 
scientific students, her mother with 
whom she labored. She is honest, 
good-humored, does not use makeup. 

The flattery of men and news- 
papers simply bores her. She was 
married ten years ago to one as 
eager for science as herself; is a 
convinced liberal in politics since 
she favors human welfare and social 
reformism. There are her two Joliot- 
Curie children whom she seldom 
leaves; she still works with her more 


impetuous husband at the test-tuhes, 

Her parents were Drs. Pierre and 
Marie Curie, famed physicists, who 
jointly won the Nobel Prize for 
physics in 1903. Madame Marie, 
mother of Irene, was a Polish revo- 
lutionary maedchen, herself the 
daughter of a distinguished Warsaw 
scientist under whom she studied, 
Pierre Curie was run over by a truck 
in 1906, dying instantly. His widow 
took his place as professor at the 
University of Paris, and in 1911 won 
the Nobel Prize for chemistry. Later 
she headed the research department 
of the university’s Radium Institute, 
She did valuable work in the World 
War; thereafter was signally hon- 
ored by President Harding and the 
women of America. 

What a family! Not since the 
Carnot clan—scientists, statesmen, 
organizers of victory—has France 
seen such an all-time humanitarian 
outfit. It is significant that the Blum 
cabinet, including Madame Irene, is 
today attempting to abolish that 
most devilish of all French institu- 
tions—Devil’s Island penal colony, 
off the South American coast. Local 
munitions-vendors and _ predatory 
bankers—harmful to France—it has 
already tamed. 
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HON. R. B. BENNETT: analyzes the comics 


“The Katzenjammer Kids are elevated to 
a position of great importance because of 


their ability to escape just retribution.” 


SIR JAMES JEANS: on scientific history 


“Witch-burning used to be a virtue, and 


lending money at interest a vice.” 


SIR MONTAGU NORMAN: Britain’s bored banker 


“You can keep the gold. We all had a lot 


of trouble digging it out of the ground.” 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN: Tennessee Valley Authority 


“In American urban life rugged individual- 
ism may be the state of a few entrepre- 
neurs at the top, and garage-keepers, ul- 
dertakers, and peanut vendors.” 


“My advice to young people is to work 
honestly. ... That is the best part of life.” 


BERNARD M. BARUCH: speaks in heresies 


“Don’t take stock in anything that comes 
out of Wall Street.” 
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Bil: 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





BY ELMO B. ROPER, JR. 


orecasting ELECTION RETURNS 


HOW ACCURATE ARE 


IRST RETURNS on the Literary 

Digest pre-election poll favor Lan- 
don. The poll being conducted by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
shows Roosevelt in the lead. No two 
among all the polls, surveys and 
straw votes agree exactly in their 
advance information as to which will 
win on November 3rd. To add to the 
confusion of the layman, claims and 
counter claims regarding the reli- 
ability of methods are being hurled 
back and forth by the poll-sponsors 
themselves—a _  cat-and-dog fight 
which unfortunately tends to detract 
from the importance and significance 
of the work they are doing. 

When is a “straw vote” reliable, 
and how is the intelligent layman to 
judge its significance? 

Mass production experts early dis- 
covered that if any commodity such 
as wheat or ore were judiciously 
sampled in relatively small quanti- 
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THE 
POLLS? A STUDY OF THE 
METHODS - EMPLOYED WILL 
GUIDE YOU IN FORMING 
YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 


ties, the quality or value of an 
entire shipment could be reliably 
ascertained. Business men, ap- 
plying the same principle, found 
that by sampling the brand pref- 
erence of a comparatively small 
number of people,—properly se- 
lected—national preferences in 
branded merchandise could be de- 
termined. Progressive businesses 
have for many years been keep- 
ing in close touch with public 
opinion in this way. More re- 
cently, it was discovered that this 
same method of accurate sampling 
could be used to determine the 
political and economic thought of 
the whole nation or of any given 
section. 

Statistical sampling has three 
elements on which validity and 
accuracy depend. These are: (1) 
adequacy of the sample, (2) the 
representative character of the 
sample, and (3) the method used 
in conducting the sampling proc- 
ess. Unless all of these elements 
are properly provided for the re- 
sults are almost certain to be un- 
trustworthy. 

Getting a sufficiently large sam- 
ple is comparatively easy. The 
difficulty is in securing a sampling 
truly representative of the whole. 
If, for example, we want to know 
what the people of America think 
about increased taxes on large 
incomes, we might ask one man 
in New York and one in San 
Francisco—and find utterly con- 
flicting opinions. We might in- 
crease the size of the sample by 
polling the entire roster of the Union 
League Club in New York City, and 
the Pacific Union Club in San Fran- 
cisco. To make sure that the sample 
is large enough, we could add the 
membership of every exclusive golf 
club, every chamber of commerce, 
and every state bankers’ association. 
Our sample is now surely large 
enough, but disaster would threaten 
any politician who based his cam- 
paign on the findings of such a poll. 
No women voted; the opinion of only 
a few young men was solicited; very 
few, if any, of those in the lower in- 
come levels were represented; farm- 
ers were largely ignored. A more 
accurate picture of the opinion of 
America could have been obtained by 
polling a much smaller number, if 
the group were properly selected as 
to geographical areas, size of com- 
munities, sex, age, and income levels. 


Factors which make adequate or 
inadequate sampling can best be 
understood if we examine specifically 
some of the current polls. 

The Literary Digest can point to 
several past successes in polling the 
nation as a whole, although there 
have been numerous instances of er- 
ror in the forecasting of the vote of 
certain states. The chief character- 
istic of the Literary Digest poll is 
the vast number of responses on 
which it is based. The accumulation 
of several million ballots tends to 
smooth out discrepancies due to 
statistical method. Where a pro- 
nounced majority is on one side of a 
question, and there are no special 
circumstances which make for a 
country-city cleavage, a prosperous- 
poor division, etc., the aggregate 
bulk of the sample may keep the poll 
generally accurate, despite errors in 
method. 


THE POOR DON’T RESPOND 


No one list is used by the Digest. 
Ballots are sent to names on a great 
many lists, including automobile 
registration lists and polling precinct 
lists, where these are available. 
There is no way of determining 
which economic levels respond. 

It is accepted as axiomatic among 
research men with experience in opin- 
ion surveys that the people in the 
prosperous or higher economic levels 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
to express their views much more 
freely than do those in the lower in- 
come levels. For example, 47 per 
cent of the prosperous people in one 
poll filled out and returned the bal- 
lots sent them. The percentage of 
returns in this particular poll gradu- 
ally declined through upper-middle 
class, lower-middle class, to the poor 
—who returned only 3 per cent. The 
name of Mr. Ericcson of Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, who runs 4 
wholesale plumbing supply house and 
owns a Buick, is more apt to be on 
several mailing lists than is the name 
of Mr. Mariano, who works when he 
can, and lives on the third floor rear 
off Avenue B on New York’s lower 
East Side. Also Mr. Ericcson is more 
apt to answer his mail. Mr. Mariano 
is not used to mail. 

Any mail survey, therefore, which 
does not consider carefully the eco- 
nomic levels of its respondents is apt 
to be unreliable simply because it re- 
flects an undue percentage of the 
opinions of the prosperous. In ad- 
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dition, accuracy requires a close 
statistical balance between all other 
pertinent factors such as the pro- 
portions living in large cities, small 
cities, small towns, and on farms; 
the proportions of men and women; 
the relative members in various age 
groups; and factors varying by geo- 
graphic areas. In a poll conducted 
by mail ballots exclusively, it is im- 
possible to achieve this balance. The 
huge size of the sample will only 
serve as a partial corrective. 

There is also to be considered the 
significant fact that in mail polls on 
political questions the first ballots 
returned are those of people with 
violent feelings. These first returns 
are apt to be the “throw the Rascal 
out” and “keep the Saint in’ ballots. 
The “outs” are always the most vo- 
cal. Feeling themselves not repre- 
sented, they grab at chances to 
express themselves. Writers of “Let- 
ters to the Editor” are typical ex- 
amples of this emotional urge. Since 
the Republicans are the “outs” dur- 
ing the present administration, there 
is now more of this passion per cap- 
ita in their ranks than among Demo- 
crats. So they tend to write to the 
editor, or mail straw ballots, more 
readily. After that, if at all, follows 
the expression of the more moder- 
ately-inclined voters—the more even- 
tempered folk, who in any close 
contest will decide the issue. 

It may be safely said that the first 
Digest returns, coming by mail from 
the strongly Republican sections of 
four normally Republican states, and 
indicating a large Landon majority, 
can hardly be considered as either 
important or significant. 

Although the weaknesses inherent 
in a mail survey are obvious, it must 
not be concluded that all surveys re- 
lying wholly or in part on the mails 
are unreliable. The poll conducted 
by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion is not open to this charge, 
because in this poll an earnest effort 
is made to get returns from a cross 
section of the various economic lev- 
els, and to get returns from the 
young and old alike. This is extreme- 
ly important at this time, when much 
of the antagonism to President 
Roosevelt seems to come from the 
more prosperous. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW POLLS 


The American Institute poll relies 
on mailed ballots to get returns from 
the people in the upper income and 
age brackets, but has found it neces- 
Sary, in order to preserve the balance 
it seeks, to get returns from the peo- 
ple in the lower income brackets, and 
from the young people, by means of 
personal interviews. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the 
mail ballots coming from upper in- 
come levels and older people show a 
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preference for Landon, but the ma- 
jority for Roosevelt among the 
poorer people and the young people 
of all income levels is so strong that 
the results of the poll as a whole 
show Roosevelt well in front, both 
as to popular and electoral votes. 

This conflicts sharply with the 
early Literary Digest returns. The 
difference illustrates pointedly the 
difference in research methods. 

A third type of poll is that being 
conducted by Fortune Magazine. In 
this poll it was decided that sheer 
weight of numbers, or “piling up the 
evidence,” was not as important as 
obtaining a well-balanced cross sec- 
tion of public opinion which would 
meet the controlling research re- 
quirements. This poll is conducted 
by means of personal interviews on- 
ly. Men and women are both repre- 
sented among the respondents; young 
and old both vote; prosperous, poor, 
and those in between are represented 
in their proper statistical propor- 
tions; city, small town and farm are 
proportionately represented. Since 
not all states are covered in the 
Fortune survey, its greatest useful- 
ness is in forecasting the popular 
vote. It cannot be used to forecast 
accurately the electoral vote. The 
latest Fortune poll—like that of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
—shows President Roosevelt well in 
front—and by a larger majority. 

Polls conducted wholly or partly 
by personal interviews have the all- 
important advantage of obtaining a 
proper cross section of ages, sexes, 
and economic levels. On the other 
hand, polls can: be conducted more 
cheaply by mail. Hence the sample 
can be greater, and a large number 
of ballots tends to minimize errors, 
though not eliminate them. 








There should be considered, also, 
the plausible—though not proven— 
theory that people interested enough 
to send in a ballot are interested 
enough to vote in the national elec- 
tion. It is true that only about 40 
million of our 75 million eligible 
voters actually vote, and there may 
be some slight basis for the argu- 
ment that many of the voters cov- 
ered by interviews will not vote in 
November, whereas all the mail bal- 
loters will be likely to vote. On the 
other hand, it might be argued that 
on election day our Mr. Ericcson of 
Shaker Heights will be playing golf 
or off on his fall hunting trip, but 
Mr. Mariano will be at the polls— 
his precinct captain will see to that. 

Those straw votes conducted and 
made public by party organizations 
show results which are more grati- 
fying to state chairmen than in- 
formative to the public at large, and 
are seldom to be relied upon. The 
polls whose sponsors have taken the 
greatest pains with statistical tech- 
niques show President Roosevelt to 
be well ahead in the popular vote, 
and somewhat ahead in electoral 
votes at this stage of the campaign. 

But the Democrats have no reason 
to assume that the battle is already 
won, because there are several states 
with large electoral votes where 
their majority is far from over- 
whelming. On the other hand Re- 
publican precinct captains should 
not be lulled into a state of false se- 
curity by the early results of the 
Literary Digest and similar polls, 
because they do not meet one all- 
important requirement which is the 
basis for trustworthy polls or any 
sort of survey work: the use of ac- 
curate sampling methods and sound 
statistical practice. 


‘Sacks full of Literary Digest ballots. Tabulating is shown on opposite page 
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THESE ROBUST lines may 

strike no responsive chord 

in your memory, but read 

them to grandfather and 
you will doubtless catch a reminis- 
cent gleam in his eye: 


The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
Down with the Democrats, lay ‘em in the 
straw; 
While, we rally round the flag, boys, rally 
once again, 
Shouting—hurrah for Blaine and Logan. 


The old-time marching club in 
which grandfather learned his poli- 
tics was an intensely devoted and 
highly articulate body. Staunch par- 
tisans all, they marched with torch- 
lights in hand, party banners over- 
head, and a song on their lips. Their 
cadenced footsteps rang sharply in 
the frosty October night; their flares 
seemed bravely trying to dispel the 
political bogeymen lurking in the 
shadows; the air was pungent with 
a curiously blended aroma of blue 
smoke and scorching tin. 

Music, in these more sophisticated 
times, has rather receded into the 
political background; but for more 
than a century American voters 
went to the polls singing. Their 
songs may not have made musical 
history, but they sometimes made 
Presidents. Many a dramatic chapter 
of political history is hidden in the 
uneven meter and the rough-hewn 
cadences of these campaign melodies. 

Not until the presidential election 
of 1840, however, did music really 
come into its own as a vote-catching 
instrument. This election is known 
as “the singing campaign”. There 
never has been another campaign 
like it; for the sake of our collective 
eardrums it is to be hoped that 
there never will be. 

The Democratic candidate was 
President Van Buren, running for 
reélection. Van Buren was an astute 
politician, known as the “Little 
Magician” for his skill in making 
two votes grow where there was only 
one before, but with few qualities 
likely to endear him to the common 
people. To oppose him the Whig 
party had three great assets: a mili- 
tary hero for President, a Virginia 
politician for Vice President, and a 
slogan. The military hero was Wil- 





campal 


ballads 


liam Henry Harrison, who almost 
three decades before had defeated 
the Indians in the battle of Tippe- 
canoe. The Virginia politician was 
John Tyler, whose name was his 
political fortune. The slogan was the 
inevitable and immortal ‘“Tippeca- 
noe and Tyler, too.” 

The Democrats opened the cam- 
paign with a disastrous political 
blunder, when a Democratic editor 
remarked that Harrison was noth- 
ing but a rude frontiersman, fit only 
to live in a log cabin and drink hard 
cider. In a country where most of 
the voters had been themselves born 
in log cabins and had been brought 
up on hard cider, this was treason, 
and the Whigs joyously proceeded 
to make the most of it. The Har- 
rison forces seized upon the log 
cabin as the emblem of the campaign 
and upon hard cider as the official 
beverage. Before long, every town 
had its log-cabin Whig headquarters 
with its hogshead of hard cider 
conveniently adjacent; and every 
welkin was ringing with the Whig 
campaign songs, hundreds of them, 
good and bad but never indifferent. 

Vainly the Democrats tried to pin 
their hysterical opponents down to 
some real issues, but the Whigs 
would have none of them. What was 
the Whig party’s stand upon the 
tariff? No matter, 


The people are coming from plain and from 
mountain 
To join the brave band of the honest and 
free, 
Which grows as the stream from the leaf-shel- 
tered fountain 
Spreads broad and more broad fill it 
reaches the sea. 
No strength can restrain it; no force can re- 


tain it; 
Whate'er may resist, it breaks gallantly 
through, 
And borne by its motion, as a ship on the 
ocean, 


Speeds on in his glory, old Tippecanoe. 
The iron-armed soldier, the true-hearted 
soldier, 


The gallant old soldier of Tippecanoe. 


The Democrats were nonplussed. 
They pointed out that Harrison did 


not live in a log cabin, but in a fine 
mansion surrounded by an estate of 
two thousand acres. They declared 
that the Whig hard cider was spiked 
with whiskey and was transforming 
the United States into a nation of 
drunkards. Seeking to fight the devil 
with fire, they derisively sang: 


Hush-a-by-baby, 
Daddy's a Whig, 
Before he comes home 
Hard cider he'll swig; 
Then he'll be tipsy 
And over he'll fall; 
Down will come Daddy, 
Tip, Tyler, and all, 


But it was no use. The Whigs 
sang louder, longer, and more con- 
vincingly. The people voted as they 
sang, 
forced to give up his Blue Elliptical 
Saloon. As one historian sums it 
up, “It was not a presidential cam- 
paign at all; it was simply a contest 
between two modes of dress, two 
varieties of diet, two styles of archi- 
tecture. And all set to music.” 

No campaign in our political his- 
tory has been more picturesque than 
that of 1860, which sent Abraham 
Lincoln to the White House. It was 
marked by immense mass meetings, 
imposing torchlight processions, ex- 
haustless stump speeches, and ring- 
ing campaign songs. The Repub- 
licans took for themselves the flat- 
tering name of Wide-awake Boys. 
Marching resolutely they shouted: 


Old Abe Lincoln came out of the wilderness, 
Out of the wilderness, out of the wilder- 
ness, 
Old Abe Lincoln came out of the wilderness, 
Down in Illinois! 


Oh, ain't | glad | joined the Republicans, 
Joined the Republicans, joined the Repub- 
licans, 
Ain't | glad ! joined the Republicans 
Down in Illinois! 


Countless songs were written and 
loudly sung to exalt Lincoln’s prow- 
ess as a rail splitter. One of the 
favorites, to the tune of “Uncle 
Ned”, began: 


We've a noble rail splitter, and his name is 
Honest Abe, 
And he lives in Illinois, as you know; 
And he has all the tools there to carry on his 
trade, 
And the way he piles them up isn't slow. 


Meanwhile, the opposition forces 
were far from mute. The Demo- 
cratic songs gleefully described the 
Republican candidate’s lack of per- 
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Lincoln himself, who had no de- 
lusions upon the subject. With deli- 
cate irony, the Douglas forces sang: 


Tell us he's a second Webster, 
Or if better, Henry Clay; 
That he's full of gentle humor, 
Placid as a summer's day, 


Tell again about the cord-wood; 
Seven cords or more per day; 
How each night he seeks his closet, 
There alone to kneel and pray. 


Tell us he resembles Jackson, 
Save he wears a larger boot, 

And is broader ‘cross the shoulders, 
And is taller by a foot. 


Any lie you tell, we'll swallow— 
Swallow any kind of mixture; 

But, O don't, we beg and pray you— 
Don't for land's sake, show his picture. 


No such tuneful raillery marked 
the songs of Lincoln’s second cam- 
paign. The election of 1864 found 
“a nation divided against itself’, 
and party feelings ran high. The 
Lincoln administration was resolved 
to pursue the war to final victory, 
but this Democratic song must have 
carried a real appeal to voters hard 
hit in the pocketbook nerve: 


We are taxed on our clothing, our meat and 
our bread, 
On our carpets and dishes, our tables and 
bed, 
On our tea and our coffee, our fuel and 
lights, 
And we're taxed so severely we can't sleep 
o' nights. 


How strangely familiar this la- 
ment will sound to the modern 
reader, caught in the vortex of an- 
other great presidential campaign. 

The election of 1888 was another 
noteworthy singing campaign. The 
candidates were President Cleve- 
land, seeking to renew his White 
House tenure on the Democratic 
ticket, and the Republican aspirant, 
Benjamin Harrison, grandson of “the 
gallant old soldier of Tippecanoe”. 
The musical opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and the Democrats 
awakened echoes of 1840 with a 
popular parody, slowly sung to the 
tune of “My Grandfather’s Clock”: 


His grandfather's hat is too large for his head, 
But Ben tries it on, just the same; 
It fits him too much, as has sometimes been 
said 
With regard to his grandfather's fame! 
It was bought long ago, and it made a fine 
show 
In the jolly hard cider campaign, 
But won't fit a bit on Young Ben's brain! 


The Republicans, on their side, re- 





sonal beauty, to the amusement of 


vised a popular Civil War song to 
describe President Cleveland’s im- 
pending retirement from public life: 


Say, white folks, hab you seen Grove Cleve- 
land, 
Wid de sadness on his face, 
Go round de White House mighty lonesome, 
Like he ‘spects to leab de place? 
He's heard de shout, Ben Harrison's comin’, 
An' he knows he's had his day; 
His eyes he rubs wid de red bandanna, 
For he's gwine to go away. 


No survey of American political 
balladry would be complete without 
reference to the Democratic theme 
song of 1928, “The Sidewalks of 
New York.” Strictly speaking, the 
song belonged to Al Smith rather 
than to the Democratic party. The 
New Yorker’s proprietorship may 
be dated from a dramatic moment in 
the Democratic National Convention 
of 1920. Bourke Cockran, who placed 
Smith’s name before this convention, 
closed his nominating speech with 
the flat assertion, ‘“We will consider 
no proposition to nominate our can- 
didate for Vice President. You will 
nominate him for President, or we 
will take him back to the sidewalks 
of New York and elect him Governor 
again.” This was the cue for the 
band which immediately struck up 
the now familiar 


East Side, West Side, all around the town 
The tots sing 'Ring-a-rosie, London Bridge 
is falling down.’ 
Boys and girls together, me and Mamie 
O'Rourke 
Tripped the light fantastic on the side- 
walks of New York. 


By 1928 the song had become Al’s 
political trade-mark. Nevertheless, 
the “Sidewalks of New York” was 
not a true campaign song. Written 
almost three decades before, it was 
entirely non-political in both origin 
and sentiment. It did not even men- 
tion the Democratic party and left 
pardonable doubt in the listener’s 
mind whether it was Al Smith or 
Mamie O’Rourke who was running 
for the Presidency. No self-respect- 
ing partisan of the old school would 
have been caught singing so ambig- 
uous a sentiment. 

Is the true campaign song dead 
then? Not quite. Drop in at your 
neighborhood Townsend Club some 
evening. You will find them there, 
the men who learned to sing in the 
days of Grant and Garfield, Blaine 
and Cleveland, Bryan and McKinley. 
They are still singing, they and their 
wives with them. Listen: 


The Townsend Plan, my neighbor, 
Will set the country free 
From the thraldom of depression 
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a Victor Record 
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This is what the perfection of Victor 
Higher Fidelity Recording has done 
for you: When you listen to Victor 
Records, the musicians come to life 
exactly as you hear them at an actual 
concert! For the first time, every 
sound of the music is heard when 
it’s reproduced by a Victor Higher 
Fidelity Phonograph from Victor 
Higher Fidelity Records. 


How wonderful it would have been 
for us if there had been Victor 
Higher Fidelity Recordings in the 
days of Liszt and Jenny Lind! Equally 
priceless, though, are the living rec- 
ords we can own and preserve of 
the music of Toscanini, Stokowski, 
Heifetz, Rachmaninoff, Tibbett, and 
all the musical titans of our day. 


Why don’t you stop in at your Victor 
dealer’s soon, to hear a Victor concert? 


Hear these recent Victor releases 
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Orchestra of New York. Album M-317 (14097- 
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Shaw's Outline of Governments 


Never was there a book on government so 
brisk and amusing, so crammed with perti- 
nent facts of timely interest and value. It is 
a surprising fusion of history, civics, eco- 
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Cloth bound. Only $1. A 
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fascinating profession of Swedish 
Massage run as high as $40 to $70 per 
week but many prefer to 
open theirown offices. Large 





incomes from Doctors, hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, clubs 
and private patients come 


to those who qualify 
through our training. Re- 


ducing alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 

Tremendous opportunities lie before you in this un- 
crowded field which is now open to you without hav- 
ing to leave your present work until you qualify as an 
expert and can command an expert’s pay. Anatomy 
charts and supplies are given with our course. Write 


for details and booklet giving photographs and names 
and addresses of successful graduates. There is no 
cost or obligation. 
National College of Massage and Physio-Therapy 
Dept. 750, 20 N. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 
(Continued from page 17) 


economic era, ushered in by power, in 
which half the population—those be- 


tween 20 and 50—will produce all the 
necessary basic machine-made products. 


September 11. 
MR. LANDON’S COMPAIGN 


Alfred M. Landon, Republican nomi- 
nee for the presidency, opens his east- 
ern campaign with a series of address- 
es: at West Middlesex, Pa., where he 
was born; at Erie, Pa; at Chautauqua, 
and Buffalo, N. Y. August 22-26. 


Landon, Republican presidential can- 
didate, enters Maine on the eve of the 
state’s election of Governor, congress- 
men, and Senator. He states the issue 
as a system of free competitive enter- 
prise or else one under which the min- 
utest doings of every citizen are scruti- 
nized and regulated. September 12. 


WAR SPIRIT RAMPANT 


Germany again becomes Europe’s first 
military power as dictator Hitler in- 
creases the term of compulsory mili- 
tary service from one year to two, thus 
raising its strength to perhaps 750,000 
men. In addition, 180,000 youths will 
be given six months “labor service” 
preparatory to army service. Combined 
with Hitler’s special Black Guard of 
200,000, the men living in military bar- 
racks far exceed 1,000,000. August 24. 


Mussolini, speaking at Italy’s annual 
war maneuvers, warns that an Italian 
army of 8,000,000 men can be mobilized 
with a few hours notice. ‘We reject’, 
he declares, “the absurdity of eternal 
peace, which is foreign to our creed 
and to our temperament’. August 30. 


The United States announces that it 
will follow the lead of Great Britain, 
which recently invoked the escalator 
clause of the London treaty of 1930. 
Both will retain 40,000 tons of over-age 
destroyers in addition to the 150,000 
tons permitted by the treaty. Japan, 
instead, has announced its purpose to 
increase submarine strength. Septem- 
ber 3. 


Chancellor Hitler proclaims a four- 
year plan at Nuremberg after reciting 
achievements of the past four years. 
Lack of foods and raw materials is the 
chief problem. It is a peaceful procla- 
mation, with only an obscure reference 
to “colonies that Germany would know 
how to administer’. September 10. 


Secretary of State Hull talks of 
America’s foreign relations at New 
York. Events have taken away from 
international agreements their force 
and stability, he says, with increasing 
acceptance of the idea that the end 
justifies the means. He names the 
Kellogg Pact as disregarded by strong. 
nations. September 15. 


COTTON, RELIEF, BONUS 


The Government’s cotton estimate is 
lowered 1,360,000 bales in one month 
as a result of drought in Oklahoma and 
surrounding states. A crop of 11,121,- 
000 bales is forecast. September 8. 


WPA reports $276,000,000 expended 
in July by all federal relief agencies, 
and a total to date of $3,700,000,000 
under the Emergency Relief acts of 


1935 and 1936. September 8. 


The Treasury reports that veterans 
have cashed their bonus bonds to a 
total of $1,217,455,500—out of an issue 
of $1,760,522,900. September 10. 


The Rust brothers’ mechanical cot- 
ton picker receives a trial at Stoneville, 
Miss. Moistened spindles on a revolvy- 
ing drum pick the cotton from the bolls. 
Opinion differs about the percentage 
of waste. If successful the machine 
may throw millions of Negroes out of 
work, and place small plantations at a 
disadvantage. August 31. 


LABOR DIVIDED 


Ten unions, representing 1,100,000 
workers, and including the powerful 
mine workers and garment workers, 
are suspended from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, having ignored the 
organization’s trial for insurrection and 
its verdict of guilty. September 5. 


REVOLT GAINS IN SPAIN 


Leaders of the army-fascist revolt 
against the radical regime claim con- 
trol of four-fifths of Spain. September 3. 


Jose Giral Pereira resigns and is suc- 
ceeded by the first Socialist Premier of 
the 1931 republic, Francisco Largo 
Caballero. September 4. 


A French newspaper estimates killed 
in the 7-weeks-old civil war at 90,000 
to 100,000, of whom only 15,000 to 20,- 
000 were killed in combat, the others 
victims of reprisals. September 4. 


Revolutionists enter San Sebastian, 
seaport on the Bay of Biscay, near 
France, after a long siege and threat 
of bomdardment. September 12. 


THE WORLD REMAINS NEUTRAL 


Russia agrees to the French proposal 
(subject to adherence also by Italy, 
Germany, and Portugal) of an embargo 
on arms shipments to Spain. Britain 
has such an embargo. August 23. 


Germany announces an embargo on 
arms to Spain. August 24. 


The U. S. destroyer Kane is attacked 
by an unidentified plane 40 miles off the 
Spanish coast; 6 bombs are dropped, 
and the destroyer replies with 9 rounds 
from its anti-aircraft gun. August 30. 


That France lift its arms embargo to 
aid the radical Spanish government is 
demanded by French communists of 
socialist Premier Leon Blum. They 
stage a one-hour warning strike par- 
ticipated in by 200,000 metal workers in 
the Paris region. September 7. 


Britain’s trade union congress pledges 
its “utmost support” to~-the Spanish 
people in their “struggle for the main- 
tenance of freedom and democracy” 
under Premier Caballero. Sept. 7. 


United States naval vessels are Or- 
dered withdrawn from Spanish waters; 
more than 1000 Americans have been 
evacuated since the revolution began. 
September 10. 
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UR BUSINESS index takes a flop 
this month, the greatest decline 


since recovery began. There are, 
however, explanations which soften 
the blow and remove all cause for 
anxiety. 

First, there was a Labor Day holi- 
day, which obviously affected all 
production figures that are on a 
weekly basis. 

Second, the automobile industry, 
after experiencing its best season 
since 1929, practically closed down 
in preparation for the introduction 
of new models. Studebaker, Pack- 
ard, and Ford were running their 
plants, and International Harvester 
was busy; otherwise it was fairly 
quiet throughout the automobile 
world. Weekly production in excess 
of 120,000 cars in April, for ex- 
ample, had fallen as low as 27,000 
in mid-September. 

The item of cotton consumption 
also stands out as contributing to 
recent decline in our general index, 
largely because the previous weeks 
had run far ahead of their normal 
quota. In six weeks of the new 
season that began with August 1, 
forwardings of American cotton to 
the mills of the world had totaled 


PULSE OF BUSINESS 


579,000 bales. In the same weeks 


of last season the figure was 434,- 
000; and in the season before that, 
335,000. Plainly there is nothing in 
this present situation that reflects 
retrogression. 

Thus we find that the automobile 
index accounts for a drop of 56 
points in its own index (in the 
four weeks under survey here) and 
of 314 points in the general index, 
where it is given a weighting equal 
to one-sixteenth. The cotton item 
in turn accounts for a drop of 53 
points in its own index, and of 214 
points in the general index. 

Together they contribute 6 points 
out of 8 which this general index 
lost in the four weeks. Fairly 
enough, one might suppose that the 
Labor Day holiday was responsible 
for the remainder. 

When we make comparison with 
the situation one year ago, marked 
progress is notable in the march 
back toward normalcy. Stock sales 
and interest rates continue to be 
the glaring examples of backward- 
ness; and our whole group of six 
indicators in. the field of financial 
activity registers only 42 per cent 
of what we consider to be normal. 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 











SEPT. 14 weient AUG. AUG. SEPT. SEPT. 
1935 FACTOR 22 29 5 12 
FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
4l NG is RSENS osc scackes astnecede 2 32 29 28 28 
127 SORE RO EE ane ea EE EAL are I 119 105 104 105 
12 Money Rates..-..............-sc0s. 000th ; 4 17 17 17 17 
46 New Financing...............cccccccseseee 2 72 60 63 63 
42 Bank Debits, N. Y. C.............0006. 4 46 47 49 45 
38 Deposit Circ., N. Y. Cu... 4 44 44 46 45 
39 INDEX 17 44 42 43 42 
DISTRIBUTION 
74 Bank Debits outside N. Y. C......... 10 85 84 84 81 
90 Deposit Circ., out. N. Y. C........... 10 98 102 101 97 
70 Merchandise Carloading............... i 80 80 80 82 
71 INDEX 31 87 88 88 87 
PRODUCTION 
77 Bituminous Cool........cceccceeceseeeees 3 86 85 84 84 
HI Srrivehent OM ay -tie ik oes ss svc sastsnvscokts ; 3 121 122 121 122 
65 Commodity Carloadingg................ 8 74 74 73 73 
78 Electric Powet.......cccccccccccecccsssesseseees 7 132 133 134 124 
67 Steel Production...........cccccccccesesseeees 9 96 96 95 95 
64 Automobile Production...............0. 6 130 115 94 74 
49 Construction Contracts...........000 I 78 73 72 72 
77 Cotton Consumption..............00- 5 175 163 137 122 
67 INDEX 52 106 102 97 92 





63.3 INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


100 89.8 87.7 85.0 81.7 





Weeks end with Saturday. Figures represent percentage of normal. Distribution items are based upon an average 
for the years 1926-31; new financing, automobile production, and cotton consumption, upon 1927-31; construction 
contracts upon 1928-32. All others use 1919-1931 normal. Carloadings and coal data are of previous week. 
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TRADE MARK 


AND AD 
IN COLORS 


JOr 
) Ladies 
/ MODERN LINES 
and 


HANDSOME 
COLORINGS 


Gracefully designed and rich- 
ly trimmed in chromium or 
gold, unbreakable thruout— 
infallible mechanism. Your 
trade-mark and message in 
colors, or the individual names 
of your customers may be 
reproduced upon the barrels. 


You appraise the value of your Sales 
Promotion by its ability (1) to sell your 
merchandise, (2) to create confidence, 
and (3) to reflect the character of your 
institution. The sales effort that fails in 
any of these functions misses the mark. 


DUR-O-LITES introduce that friendly 
cordial relationship with those people who 
are—or should be—and can be your best 
customers. Styled in accordance with the 
best principles of modern design, DUR- 
O-LITES provide a dignified medium for 
daily contact with those who purchase 
what your salesmen have to sell. Include 
this powerful selling force in your sales 
program. DUR-O-LITES Make Sales. 


free TO EXECUTIVES 


Sales — Advertising — and 
Promotion Managers: ‘‘The 
Cracker Barrel Forum,” re- 
produces a file of tested sales 
letters, edited by L. E. Frailey, 
each illustrating a method by 
which your organization can 
increase sales. Booklet gives 
information about FREE 
SAMPLE DUR-O-LITE, 
Please state your title. 





ra 
DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1014 NORTH 25th STREET 
Melrose Park, ILL. 
On the edge of Chicago 















WHO STOLE 
THE QUEEN'S 
TARTS" 


*Votes, to you 


Behold the famous courtroom scene 
(with King Roosevelt, Queen Farley, 
Knave John D. M. Hamilton and 
Alice Public—words and.music by 
Arthur L. Lippmann—stage set 
painted by Gregor Duncan—pre- 
sented by LIFE, October issue): 


“Such goings on,’ sighed Alice. 
‘Did you ever? Can you beat it? 
Oh well, I guess it’s mighty hard to 
have your cake and eat it.’ ‘It isn’t 
hard,’ the king exclaimed. ‘Produce 4 
microphone. I’ll harvard in the ether 
and those tarts will be my own.’” 


And, on the editorial page, Frank 
R. Kent, under the title “We Are Not 
Going to Pot Quite Yet,” views elec- 
tion day philosophically. ‘Whether 
Mr. Landon or Mr. Roosevelt wins, 
the country will survive and the 
system remain unchanged—at least 
for some years to come. Nor do 
really sensible people think other- 
wise,” says Kent. “Clear-headed 
men know the nation will not go to 
pieces even under the battering of 
another four years of the gay Mr. 
Roosevelt and his giddy crew... . 
Your money is still safer here than 
anywhere else in the world.” 


Your Money’s Worth— 
in other features, too—with Kyle 
Crichton (books), George Jean 
Nathan (theatre), Don Herold 
(movies), Dorothy McKay, George 
Price and many other highlighters of 
humor—to say nothing of that inter- 
esting inquisition of intellect, LIFE’S 
“Are You Sure?” department—that 
popular mirror of awareness. All for 
I5c a copy (on newsstands 2oth of 
every month) or $1.50 a year if you 


MAIL THE COUPON TO: 


Lif’e 


60 East 42 Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enter my subscrip- [1 enclosed 
tion for 12 months at $1.50 in herewith 
U. S. and Canada. (Foreign (kindly 





$2.10.) bill me 
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FROM 
THE 
TRADE 


Sidelights from leading commercial 
and professional journals, on cur- 
rent business. By Duart MacLean 


REAL ESTATE 


In the September Tax Magazine, 
an article titled “The Unfair Tax- 
ation of Real Estate,” by Minton W. 
Talbot, asks some very pertinent 
questions: 

“In looking the country over as a 
whole the general condition of the real 
estate market continues to be one of 
depression and stagnation. Nearly 
everybody wants to sell, and very few 
want to buy. Why is this? Why is it, 
that after being self-sufficient and self- 
sustaining for over two hundred years, 
real estate is now in need of federal 
subsidies, in the way of farm: loans, 
home loans, repairs and new residential 
loans to create the employment here- 
tofore furnished by real estate owners 
without such federal aid and subsidies? 
Surely there must be some. traceable 
reason why real estate has fallen to so 
low an ebb or condition of dependence 
on the government. We may well ask, 
will real estate be dependent always in 
future on government bounty?” 

And in seeking the answers to 
these questions, the writer finds them 
in the elimination of the investor 
and the speculator from the real 
estate market, which, he claims, is 
due to the comparatively higher rate 
of taxation on real estate, as against 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages etc. 

The article gives, for an example, 
the tax rates existing in Norfolk, Va., 
pointing out that similar divergen- 
cies exist everywhere in the country. 


per cent 
Shares of stock (no tax) 0.00 
Bonds 0.50 
Mortgages 0.50 
Money 0.20 
Real Estate 2.60 


It requires very little study of the 
above table to understand the with- 
drawal of speculative or investment 
funds from the real estate market. 
As to whether the users of real estate 
(as distinguished from investors) 
will ever be able to support the 
market’s full weight, the author does 
not offer an opinion. In our judg- 
ment, it is highly improbable, which 
brings us back to Mr. Talbot’s con- 


clusion; that recovery in the real 
estate market must wait, pending a 
more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden. 


TAX SALES 
The American City, discussing 


- “Foresighted Use of Tax-Foreclosed 


Property,” brings out another angle 
of the same situation. 

“Many American municipalities are 
staring bewilderedly at the pile of tax 
deeds swept into City Hall by the early 
gusts of the depression. The stack of 
deeds may make the city an unwilling 
owner of miles of subdivisions neatly 
laid out—far out in many cases. Some 
cities are reluctant landlords in a busi- 
ness for which they. are totally unpre- 
pared. To some municipalities have 
come titles to ‘Wide open spaces’; 
others are heir to the very dregs of a 
sluggish real estate market. 

“Subdivider, landlord, broker, or real 
estate scavenger, it behooves every city 
to act quickly and with foresight if a 
golden opportunity is not to be lost for- 
ever. Out of a hodgepodge of tax-de- 
linquent land and buildings has come 
a chance to correct mistakes of the 
past, to eliminate slums, to replan the 
use of land, and to retire sub-marginal 
real estate from the market it has al- 
ways plagued.” 


CHEMISTRY AND POLITICS 


The chemical industry, which, in 
spite of governmental instability, 
has progressed remarkably during 
and since the depression, is none the 
less keenly interested in the coming 
election. Chemical Industries, in 
their editorial columns, makes the 
following comment concerning the 
straw vote: 

“Our child-like belief in straw votes, 
built up by the accuracy of the Literary 
Digest’s forecast of recent presidential 
elections, is quite apt to be shattered, 
for the coming election turns upon ele- 
ments not susceptible to post card bal- 
loting. Never have the influence of 
corrupt political machines and of the 
vote for the third candidate been so 
potent and so hard to measure.” 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


Gerald Dickler, writing in the 
United States Law Review, suggests 
that the courts of this country have 
payed too little attention to “The 
Right of Privacy”. The recent in- 
roads by newspapers, and so forth, 
on this right (if, indeed, it still ex- 
ists) seem to make his discussion 
pertinent, and while our knowledge 
of law and legal phraseology does 
not permit us to give an extensive 
analysis of his definition, we recom- 
mend it to legally minded readers. 


SAVING FACE 


And from Export Trade & Shipper 
comes the odd item that ‘China is 
buying large quantities of old horse- 
shoes from Sheffield, England, to be 
converted into razors.” 
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7 Evidence of the popularity of the Dodge convertible sedan for travel 
in the open air. Country host and hostess welcome their visitors. 


this, the fire-side generals will 

have started to collect for their 
annual damning be . . . whether the 
2-2-1 defense is better than the 6-6-5 
defense, or whether the whole team 
should be scrapped and a new coach 
hired! 

All of which means, of course, that 
Fall is here, heralding the Winter to 
come. And then—whither goest thou? 
And if so, don’t you think it is time 
you started preparing? 

Unless you’re a complete disbe- 
liever, reading Mr. Walter Jones’ 
article on “Winter” can bring to 
mind only one good resolution; and 
that is to make a bee-line after the 
Sun. Such being the case, why not, 
as a starter, make a bee-line for 
Florida—? Why? 

How about some swell sea bathing 
along hundreds of miles of beautiful 
beaches? All right, you don’t like 
bathing. How about going after a 
“sail”, then? Aren’t we all T. B. M’s, 
and as such entitled to derive all the 
pleasure in the world getting tired at 
play instead of at work? And play a 
“sail” for a few hours before landing 
him and see how tired (but, oh, so 
happy) you'll be. 

All right, you don’t like fishing. 
What about a spot of tennis? Yacht- 
ing? Horse-racing? And in the final 
analysis, when you’ve run the gamut 
of sports and other outdoor activities, 
why not a little sightseeing ? 

The State has 8,367 miles of good 
motoring roads, 5,135 miles of them 
all-weather surface; and they’ll take 
you through scenic and historic spots 
that long will live in your memory. 

As for preparations for the trip 
and when and where to stay, your 
local automobile association and 
favorite gas and oil company can 
serve you best. Road conditions and 
other data that might affect you are 
kept right up to date by them and 
you'll find them glad to be of service. 


A tis, the time you’re reading 
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The Taj Mahal 


HAS A NEXT-DOOR-RIVAL 


23 miles west of Agra is 
Fatehpur Sikri, most beau- 
tiful Moghul city in India. 
Visit the tomb of Saint 
Salim Chisti with its carved 
marble screens, delicate as 
lace. See the Pachisi Court 
where Emperors played hu- 
man chess! First Class tra- 
vel in India is inexpensive; 
cool, comfortable Second 
Class is 50% less! English 
spoken everywhere. Come 
via Europe or the Orient. 
Information: Delhi House, 
38 E. 57th St., New York... 
or the better travel agents. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 


—____! 


ARGOSY CRUISES 


Cargo Ships, Low Cost, Informal, Folder G 
send 3c. to cover mailing. 
234 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0980 

































WORLD TOURS 


NO. 1...$579.90 up 


(Combination of Classes) 


The world to choose from, 
@ la carte! One inclusive 
ticket, good for two years. 
Tour No. 1 goes to Japan, 
China, Malay Peninsula, 
India, the Mediterranean, 
England. This, and the other 
five most popular routes, 
described in special folder. 
See your own agent or Ca- 
nadian Pacific. New York, 
344 Madison Ave., Chicago, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd.; San 
Francisco, 152 Geary St., 
and 38 other cities in the 
United States and Canada. 
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**No Tipping’’ service. $2 to $8. 
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KENTSHAH 


A Handwoven Carpet of Exquisite Texture Available in any Color 





ag 


[gets oe J 4 aise 


HIS beautiful Plain Seamless Carpet (up to 21 feet wide) is entirely dif- 
ferent than any machine made pan i or Wilton. Only by seeing 
and feeling can you appreciate its lovely quality. In its darker shades we 
have furnished it for the living rooms of many of America’s finest homes; in the 
lighter pos colorings it makes ideal bedroom carpet—lustrous and soft under 
foot. Its highlights eliminate marks of footprints. It will give the same glow 
to a room as an Oriental Rug—it is in fact and weave an Oriental but Plain in 


Color—either neutral or colorful shades. 


A quality sample of “Kentshah” will be sent on approval upon your request. 
Please specify general color preferred. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
At 55th Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
420 Boylston St. 1811 Heyworth Bldg. 816 South Figueroa St. 


Do Your Rugs Need Cleaning or Repairing? 


SEND FOR OUR HELPFUL BOOKLET ON “FIRST AID TO RUGS IN THE HOME.” 
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Labor and 1940 


RAYMOND MOLEY IN Today 


EVERYONE WITH the slightest sense of reality has always 
known that a successful American political party can be built 
and maintained only on a foundation of separate and often 
conflicting groups. Democrats and Republicans alike have 
had their committees for farmers, for union labor, for busi- 
ness, for Negroes, for the foreign born. __ 

But party leaders have also found it necessary to find or in- 
vent a common objective for this family of discordant groups. 
Mere invention, however, is not necessary because, shee all, 
there are common interests. Such interests may be the idea 
of justice for all, progress, national unity, order, or, as is 
often the case, merely the political status quo, in which all 
groups have a stake. 

But impatient people tell us that the two old parties, with 
their generalities and their meaningless platforms, are out- 
worn, and must be replaced with parties that represent the in- 
terests of special groups. Some such idea seemed to dominate 
the meeting of Major Berry’s Non-Partisan League. This 
group, which claimed great numbers of union labor follow- 
ers, asserted loyalty to President Roosevelt; but there were 
pretty definite suggestions that after the election it would work 
toward a new “alignment” for 1940. 

That can mean only one thing: that these leaders of a fac- 
tion in the labor movement propose to break up the traditional 
Democratic Party, to establish in its place a confederation of 
specific economic group interests, with labor in a dominant 
position, and use political methods to transfer to these groups 
a larger proportion of the national income. 

If this should occur, then what will become of some of the 
discarded factors in the Democratic Party—of the small but 
still necessary “‘class” of business men, or of the owners and 
managers of large corporations employing labor, or of those 
agticulturists who are unwilling to affiliate themselves with a 
strictly agricultural political group, or of those millions of 
workers who, for reasons of their own or because of necessity, 
are not affliated with any labor organization ? 

Democrats who look forward to a continuation of their 
party as a national agency devoted to the broad principle of 
Justice to all groups may find, in these undertones, a good 
deal to disturb them. 


Beast-Saving! 


FROM Die Woche, BERLIN 


THE duties of Dr. Lutz Heck, the head of the Berlin Zod 
logical Garden, are by no means limited to administrative 
functions. He is at the same time a huntsman, leader of ex- 
peditions for the catching of wild animals, scientist, and 
author of a number of books, and also breeder and keeper of 
the large mammals in the forests of Germany. 

“Next to my Garden,” said Dr. Heck in an interview, “I 
am especially interested in the preservation of the larger mam- 
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mals in Europe. I have taken especial pains for the preser- 
vation of the European bison, ilect ancient buffalo of the 
forests of Europe which is saved from extinction in the zoo. 
Another of my foster-children is the elk, which at times was 
also threatened with extinction. Reich-Hunting-Master 
Goering, has done much to help me realise these ideals. I will 
give only one example: In Corsica, the home of the graceful 
and agile wild-sheep, the moufflon, there are only 300 sur- 
vivors of this charming beast. In the German forests the 
number of these animals has increased to 2,000. In the 
Schorfheide we now have thirty wild horses. The number of 
European bison, of which there are only about seventy in 
the world, is increasing owing to the preserves which were 
laid out in 1934. 

My brother in Munich and I have set ourselves one es- 
pecially interesting task; the breeding afresh of the ancient 
aurochs. This second type of wild buffalo in Europe com- 
pletely compete 300 years ago. But there are so many 
skeletons, descriptions, drawings and reports of the aurochs 
that there is no doubt that, in the various types in which it 
was distributed over Europe, it is the ancestor of all the 
modern domestic cattle. The cave drawings of primeval bulls 
and cows are well known, and in spite of their age (15 to 20 
thousand years) their artistic exactitude is worthy of a modern 
artist. From these drawings alone one can see that in certain 
species, especially the Spanish and French fighting bulls, and 
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the Corsican cattle, the peculiarities of the aurochs—horns, 
weight, hair, udders, temperament—have been preserved 
comparatively purely. In other still half-wild domestic cattle 
some peculiarities have been emphasized or reduced. I am 
endeavouring now by crossing certain breeds to restore the 
aurochs once more with all its characteristics.” 


Ladies with a Thirst 


FROM The New York Woman 


THE LIQUOR dealers, who have never quite recovered from 
the hangover left by twelve long years of Prohibition, took 
another step last week toward what they thought would pro- 
tect The Dear Little Women from the evils of drink. 

This time, passing the buck to the harassed bartender, they 
stated emphatically that if women are to drink in public they 
will have to take a seat. No more drinking at the bar! 

As many a New York woman was quick to point out, un- 
der the Civil Rights Act neither the bartender nor the liquor 
dealers’ association has a right to practice such discrimination ; 
and in addressing their wishes to the baitenders the liquor 
dealers were frank in admitting the point. 

“If a woman insists, you must serve her at the bar,” said 
the Federation of Liquor Dealers’ bulletin. “But many times, 
by using a little horse sense, you can suggest that she sit at 
a table.” 

The liquor dealers, admittedly ever fearful of the return 
of Prohibition, made no hit with the women of New York 
through this piece of news. While a er of them de- 
clared that they didn’t drink at bars, preferred sitting down 
to have a cocktail if at all, they decidedly did not want to be 
told by the Liquor Dealers’ Federation or any law-making 
body—State or otherwise—that they couldn’t perch on a 
stool or put a foot on the brassrail while having a drink if 
they cared to do so! Somehow such a ruling savored of the 
very thing the liquor men feared most—Prohibition—but in 
this instance it was directed unfairly against one sex. 

Included in this group were many wives and mothers who 
expressed a low opinion of women who do drink at bars; 
many others who declared that too many women become 
loud and boisterous, are inclined to take too much when 
drinking in public places. But the feeling of equal rights, 
and the privilege of regulating their own behavior, prevailed. 

Of the women we talked to, many seem to chafe under the 
“protective” spirit with which distillers and liquor merchants 
seek to surround the “dear little woman” from the apparent 
harmfulness of their products. New York women, at least, 
show themselves as either contemptuous of such pussy-foot- 
ing, or highly amused by the antics of the liquor men in their 
fear that offended women may order Prohibition back on the 


statute books. 


What Price Cotton? 


FROM MOSCOW Izvestia 


Ir Is clear that the military annexation and commercial ex- 
ploitation of North China go hand in hand, a fact giving the 
impression that they are part of a unified and harmonious 
process, 

The Japanese themselves emphasise that the heart of the 
roblem of North China (so far as they are concerned) is to 
e found in a policy of developing cotton cultivation in this 

territory. 

In the effort to drive Great Britain from her world monop- 
oly in the production of cotton Japan feels very keenly her 
own bad position in regard to raw materials. Her sources are 
the U.S.A. and British India, thousands of miles from the 


mills of Osaka, When she first began the tariff war with 
England over India, Japan had the idea of establishing a 
monopoly source from which to draw her raw cotton. So the 
occupation of Manchuria became the central point in the Jap- 
anese plan for self-sufficiency. Recently, however, Manchu- 
rian cotton has caused Japan much disappointment, proving to 
be of very moderate quality. It has been found that under 
Manchurian climatic conditions cultivation is more or less a 
matter of luck. 

Manchuria, then, did not wholly solve the cotton problem, 
so the Japanese thought: What of North China? Here the 
best type of American cotton is known to flourish. 

The value of the Americo-Japanese cotton trade can be seen 
from the following figures: The United States produces in all 
thirteen million bales per annum; about 7,500,000 bales are 
exported. Japan takes first place among America’s customers; 
according to the United States Board of Trade the export 
figures for 1934 were: Japan, 1,845,601 bales; Germany, 1,- 
318,066 bales; England, 1,278,066 bales; In the same year 
China bought 375,000 bales from the United States. In 1934 
the monetary value of United States cotton exports was valued 
at $420,000,000, of which Japan and China contributed 30 
per cent. 

It is clear from this that America regards Japan’s advance in 
North China with interest, and that the situation causes fric- 
tion among the imperialist powers. One can say further that 
the establishment of a Japanese cotton monopoly in China is 
a grave threat to British India (2.¢., the interests of British im- 
perialism itself), for in the best years India sends over half 
her output to Japan. 

Is it likely, then, that the other imperialist powers will re- 
frain from countering Japanese intrigue in North China? 


Men, Yen, avd Machines 


FROM Fortune 


JAPAN’s phenomenal industrial plant can undersell the 
world. Beneath the smoking chimneys of six cities, it turns 


~ out everything from cotton textiles to turboelectric generators 


to teething rings. The overwhelming fact about the industry 
so created is its efficiency. It is so efficient that it sells beer 
to Germany and American flags to the American Legion. 

By comparison with U. S. or British enterprise, Japan’s 
is decidedly middle-sized. Her real trade is a trade in other 
cage taste. Forced by her poverty in raw materials, she 

uys other people’s raw materials and processes them for 
other people’s desires. She lives primarily on foreign trade. 
And even here her business is decidedly middle-sized. Last 
year Japan’s foreign trade was one-third of the United States’, 
by value, and a quarter of Great Britain’s total. Last year 
Japan did only 3.7 per cent of the total world trade. 

Remember the names of six cities. They are all close to 
a 250-mile straight line drawn along the southern coast of 
Honshu, the main island. Each does a wide variety of manu- 
facturing. Each is on, or within a few heavily fortified miles 
of, the Pacific. Each confronts or is adjacent to a bay large 
enough to contain the entire Japanese navy, and even today 
you are forbidden to take photographs in the cities’ coastal 
precincts. These are the six fulcrums of Japan’s leverage in 
world trade: Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, and 
Kobe. And the Boece applied in that leverage is the directed 
force of great financial monopolies, 

Japan is Exhibit A in private monopoly capitalism. The 
extraordinary monopoly control of Japanese industry appears 
in the dramatic fact that some fifteen interests conirol alto- 
gether 70 per cent of all Japanese trade and industry. And 
eight of these control more than 50 per cent, Three of these 
control about 25 per cent—one, Mitsui, controls close to 15 
per cent. These are mostly family interests headed up by 
great family holding companies. They are the families which 
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were active early in Japan’s Westernization after 1868. 

Against her lack of oil, iron, coal and minerals, Japan has 
certain natural advantages, The greatest of these is raw silk, 
the stuff of Japan’s second-largest industry and export busi- 
ness. She has to import almost all the raw cotton which is 
the food of her largest industry and export business. But 
she has an exportable surplus of sulphur, silver, arsenic, fish 
oil, camphor, payee and vegetable oils. 

The streams which flow down her peaked and craggy is- 
lands give Japan the 4,200,000 hydroelectric horsepower al- 
ready developed. Japan is the fourth ranking hydroelectric 
nation in the world, following U. S., Canada, and Italy. 
Some further capacity is feasible but only at greatly increased 
cost. 

But Japan’s minus quantity in natural resources is far more 
than merely counterbalanced by its tremendous plus quantity 
in human resources, by its vast reservoir of extremely cheap 
labor. For Japan a sound wage-price analysis cannot exist 
because a very good portion of Japan’s export goods are pro- 
duced under working conditions which are unknown. They 
are produced by the 64 per cent of Japan’s industrial workers 
who labor in ‘‘factories” employing less than five souls. And 
theirs is an unknown way of life and labor, unexplored by 
cost accountants—and of the utmost significance in analyz- 
ing Japan’s industrial success. 

The point is that in the six great industrial cities of Japan 
you will see two kinds of manufacturing efficiency. One is 
the efficiency of modern large-scale, mass-production com- 
panies, and the other comprises 64 per cent of all industrial 
workers who work in “factories” with less than five souls. 
There are hundreds of thousands of little wooden factories 
in the home where the entire family works. 

In addition to supplying the general depression need for 
rock-bottom prices, Japan’s export boom has been tapping 
new and undeveloped markets. Tapping them hard with 
cheap consumers’ goods, goods which in many cases they 
could not have afforded until Japan offered them at startling- 
ly low prices. 

In view of the importance of Japan’s small-scale industry 
you may ask why Japan’s capitalists do not rapidly organize 
it on the theoretically more efficient mass-production basis. 
The fact is the Japanese Factory Law states that the protect- 
ed workers (males under sixteen and all females) shall 
not be employed between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m., and that they 
shall not work more than eleven hours a day, and that they 
shall have two days off a month, and so forth. But the 
Factory Law applies only to factories mre ten workers 
or more. It does not, in other words, apply to over two-thirds 
of the industrial workers in Japan—to some 3,400,000 in- 
dustrially laboring souls. No statute so much as attempts to 
regulate their working conditions, And the ruling Japanese 
are not anxious to disturb this profitable status quo. 

The pinnacle of Japanese industrialism is the devices for 
its control, financial and legal. In Japan the industrialists 
and the bankers are the same people. There is no capital 
market as we know it. There is no large investing public. 
The public simply hasn’t any money to invest. 

The influence of the monopolists on government has pro- 
duced a kind of happy hunting ground for all industry—with 
a climate of adequate tariffs and low taxes. Very agreeable. 


Organization 
WILLIAM GREEN IN The American Federationist 


THERE ARE two ways of living: one may drift along accepting 
the consequences of whatever may happen and shape his life 
within these limits, or one may accept responsibility for in- 
fluencing decisions on what shall happen and thus try to de- 
termine the conditions within which life shall be lived. Those 


who choose the latter course must then decide how to have a 
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part in making decisions. Whatever the kind of problem in- 
volved or whatever the relationship, there is always a prob- 
lem of organization involved. If the individual is a wage- 
earner, and he wishes to have a voice in deciding hours of 
work, conditions of work and rates of pay, by banding to- 
gether with other wage-earners he has the benefit of the power 

‘created by joint action. Ten or a hundred persons acting as 
a unit, have a very different power from i same number 
acting as individuals. 

Organization in a union is the first step every wage-earner 
must make in order to control his own life. Affiliation with 
unions of other wage-earners is the next step necessary to 
conserve the power of all groups. A network of unions be- 
comes a powerful army when actuated by a common purpose 
and constructive leadership. The flaming purpose that keeps 
the union movement consecrated to an eternal purpose is jus- 
tice for the underprivileged in all relations of life. Before 
this high purpose personal ambitions and personal gain must 
give way. 

Organization is the simple method of planning what to do 
and how to do it that we all apply to every task that confronts 
us. The more complicated and extensive the task, the more 
voluminous the detail but the basic principles stand out dis- 
tinct and clear. Either organize so as to have a voice in de- 
ciding issues that directly concern your life or you will always 
be at the mercy of the decisions of those who organize in their 
own interests. 


European Land Links 
FROM Neues Wiener Journal 


THERE is a group of dreamers in France who have been 
planning for decades how to make their land one of the great 
caravan routes of Europe, linking the continents. 

A standing item of their project is the construction of a 
tunnel under the English Channel, through which the British 
Isles would become a continuation of the European mainland. 
The technical realisation of this plan offers no sort of diffi- 
culty, and in practice the plan would bring immeasurable ad- 
vantages. The wearisome and costly transfer from train to 
ship and ship to train would disappear, a relief the traveller 
would be the first to appreciate, for the English Channel is one 
of the most vicious of seas. Stewards can testify how the most 
seaworthy gentlemen forget their equilibrium and self-control 
on it. The tunnel would have the advantage that one could 
travel from London to Paris, Gibraltar, Vienna, Constanti- 
nople or Rome, in a sleeping-car on gently yielding springs. 

But this wonderful tunnel will not be built. England will 
not permit it . . . England is an island. She is concerned with 
Canada, Australia, and the diamond fields of Johannesburg; 
Europe interests her only indirectly; she holds firmly to her 
insular isolation. 

Another project is the construction of a tunnel under the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Again one finds the plan ready and the 
technical difficulties not serious. And France has an ex- 
ceptional interest in the building of such a tunnel, for on the 
one side lies Paris, and on the other, Morocco, the Sahara 
trade routes, the Congo, and South Africa. 

What are the possibilities of this link? The gentleman 
who smokes his pipe in London could calmly board his sleep- 
ing car at Victoria Station, free from the dread that once on 
the rough sea he must prepare for the steward’s care. He 
could pass from the Channel to the Gibraltar tunnel—for the 
two projects belong together—and arrive a few days later in 

Johannesburg. Spain would like it, but it cannot have it, for 
the construction of such a tunnel implies too great a financial 
outlay for a small country alone. 

There is a third project: that is the construction of a tunnel 
under the highest mountain in Europe, through Mont Blanc 
near Chamonix, a direct link between France and Italy. At 








present motorists have to made a wide détour, four hundred 
miles of twists and turns, This is of great importance, as the 
traffic on this route is very extensive, more than 120,000 cars 
making the journey in the course of a year. Take a ruler and 
draw a line between Paris and Rome; the route will cut Mont 
Blanc. The tunnel would make the perfect road between 
Rome and Paris, exactly following the air route. 

The remarkable thing about this project is that in this case 
the two parties are agreed. While Madrid and London hesi- 
tate, Rome is determined. The plans and technical details of 
the work are finished; all that remains now is to make the 
administrative arrangements. If these are completed and no 
unexpected events arise, the tunnel will be started shortly. 
The Mont Blanc tunnel will break no records; it will be 
neither the longest nor the boldest of its kind. That of Mont 
Cenis is over eight miles, the St. Gothard 834 miles, and the 
Simplon nearly twelve miles long. The Mont Blanc tunnel 
will be not quite eight miles long, 

Nothing simpler than boring through the highest mountain 
in Europe. Most of the work will be on hard rock, the sort 
of excavation engineers find easiest. Sand or small broken 
stones offer a thousand unforseen difficulties. 

At the present time the unemployment problem gives the 
initiation of so great a work a social importance that cannot 
be underestimated. Such a scheme would require an immense 
number of workmen, and might be expected to take at least 
five years. Directly and indirectly it would employ more than 
20,000 men. 

The importance of the road would increase with the passage 
of time. The route between France and Italy would be quicker, 
more direct, and more convenient, and would develop in im- 
portance from year to year. The cost of the work would be 
recovered in a reasonable time ; it would be sufficient to charge 
twenty francs per head and per ton of freight to repay the cap- 
ital outlay within fifty years. Should the proposed tunnels 
from Calais and Gibraltar ever materialise, then the Mont 
Blanc route will be of the first importance. London would have 
a direct road to Rome and Africa, to North Italy, and East and 
Central Europe. The tunnel under Chamonix would also be 
a tunnel under the Mont Blanc of European misunderstanding. 


Defense of the Philippines 


EDITORIAL IN China Weekly Review 


Major-GENERAL Douglas MacArthur, former U. S. Chief- 
of-Staff, now principal military adviser to the Philippine 
Commonwealth, claims that the Philippine Islands will be 
impregnable against attack after the completion of the pres- 
ent 10-year program of defense construction. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, now retired from active service in the U. S. Army, 
went to Manila a year ago upon the invitation of the Philip- 
pine authorities to investigate the problem of defending the 
Islands against attack by a “ruthless and powerful foe.” 
There is no secret as to what nation he had in mind; hence 
the defense plans have been designed with the object of pre- 
venting the Japanese from repeating there what they have 
accomplished by force of arms in Formosa, Korea, Manchuria 
and now in North China. 

Gen. MacArthur recommended an economic setup for an 
active and carefully orn defense of every foot of shore- 
line in the inhabited islands of the archipelago. The plan 
provides for a total expenditure of $80,000,000 to be spread 
over a period of ten years, at the conclusion of which time 
the Islands are expected to achieve complete independence. 
The MacArthur plan embraces a fleet of small and fast torpe- 
do boats for coastal defense, an air corps based mainly on 
fast bombers, and a regular army and reserve corps. Ultimate 
strength of the regular army will be about 930 officers and 
6,500 men, with a reserve corps to be trained under universal 
military service, in schools and out, at the rate of 40,000 a year, 
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Soviet Seamen 


DESMOND HOLDRIDGE IN Scribner's 


THE word “communism” has always conjured up in my mind 
a picture of six men asleep in a dirty bed with their boots on. 

Yet, after a coastwise voyage as the nominal supercargo of 
the Stari Bolshevik, a Soviet tramp freighter, I am forced to 
describe life aboard her in terms that may give the appear- 
ance of partisanship. The average American tar would be 
bored to tears with an arrangement that gave him splendid 
quarters, good food, high wages, and a complete social equal- 
ity with his officers, while, at the same time, it deprived him 
of his cherished right to get drunk in port and forced him 
to spend an appreciable part of his watch below improving his 
mind and listening to propaganda. 

I was more or less prepared for the large cabins, equipped 
with two berths, two lockers, a small writing table and a wash 
stand, that had been allotted to each pair of common seamen, 
but it was distinctly surprising to find that the commodious 
living quarters had been achieved by clever naval architecture 
rather than sacrifice of useful cargo space. The captain and 
his officers had also been given accommodations considerably 
better than those standard in ships of other nationalities: the 
captain had a large sleeping apartment, with bath, and a huge 
sitting room on the boat deck, and the chief officer had a two- 
room suite to the comfort of which I can testify, for I shared 
it with him. The other officers and engineers had fared 
equally well though in strict accord with their rank. 

The appearance of caste line created by separate dining 
saloons was entirely dispelled between eight o'clock in the 
evening and midnight, for then the entire ship’s complement 
not on watch would gather in the crew mess room for domi- 
noes, chess, and music by the vessel’s really admirable string 
orchestra or by an American broadcast station. The captain, 
during these four hours, was never called by other than his 
first name and, if he had a preference for the company of his 
officers, I never saw it; his favorite partners for domino 
games were the third officer and two mechanicians. 

The captain, officers, engineers, and crew all belong to the 


- same trade union and a form of discipline has been evolved 


that has its closest counterpart in that which is common 
aboard a cruising yacht whose owner sails her with the aid of 
his friends rather than with that of a paid hand. Aboard 
such a craft there is rank and gradation of authority, but there 
is also complete social equality. 

The Stari Bolshevik was built in Leningrad, a few years 
ago, to carry lumber in the White Sea. When she left the 
shipyard her present crew was put aboard her and they im- 
mediately held a meeting for the election of a Ship's Com- 
mittee. The committee, as elected, consisted of the third 
officer, the second cook, a sailor, and two mechanicians; the 
cook was the chairman, 

All disputes between the captain and the crew are referred 
to the committee for adjustment, but its capacity is a purely 
advisory one; the captain refers his troubles to it for arbi- 
tration, but, if he chooses, he can inflict punishments, levy 
fines, and, in general, wield absolute authority without regard 
for the committee’s wishes. Nevertheless, while he possesses 
the authority, he seldom exercises it; it is easier to turn any 
unpleasantness over to it for action and, furthermore, per- 
sistent disregard of its desires is dangerous; its report to the 
trade union of any attempt to achieve a petty tyranny is very 
likely to cost him his command and, with it, his membership 
in the union. ieee 

Punishments consist of light fines for small delinquencies, 
while, for breaches of discipline, neglect of ~~ = similar 
offenses, a significant entry is made in the log book. When 
three such entries have been made against a man’s name he 
is expelled from the crew and put ashore for one or mote 
voyages, as the Ship’s Committee may think best. The sever- 
est penalty is expulsion from the trade union, a catastrophe 
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that ends a man’s seafaring career and makes his life ashore 
distinctly unpleasant ; among other things, it involves a great- 
ly increased rental for the same apartment that he occupied 
for a comparatively small sum as a union member. In effect, 
a man who will not fall into line may be starved into sub- 
mission, and the only appeal from a judgment made aboard 
the ship is by a weary trip through the mills of bureaucracy, 
which seldom grind out a reverse decision. 

Another thing that goes far toward encouraging pleasant 
relations between captain and crew is the fact that the captain 
owes his command to his men; promotion is subject to the 
approval of the crew. 

The Soviet sailor is a married man with a family to sup- 

ort. On the last American freighter in which I served, only 
two of the thirty-two officers and men aboard were married; 
on the Stari Bolshevik, only four of the thirty-three persons 
who manned her were single. Two of these were boys still 
too young to contemplate matrimony, and two were men who 
were engaged to girls they proposed to marry at the end of 
the voyage, ; 

The families are allowed three voyages a year in the ships, 
at government expense, and when a ship is in port the 
families of her crew live on board, again at government ex- 
pense, Should a vessel that hails from Odessa be in Lenin- 
grad, the men’s wives proceed to Leningrad by rail and they 
are given a 50 per cent reduction in the normal railroad fares. 
The government gains by the arrangement, for these married 
seafarers leave approximately 80 per cent of their incomes in 
Russia for the support of their families instead of squander- 
ing it in foreign ports. 

I found one serious defect aboard the Star? Bolshevik, and 
I had the honor of remedying it myself. I refer to the Soviet 
can opener, a crude instrument of primitive design and 
ae can-opening capacity. Often, at breakfast, we had 
individual tins of herring and several times I cut my fingers 
while trying to open mine and get something to eat. So, in 
self-defense, I went to a capitalistic ten-cent store and bought 
a couple of capitalistic can openers which I presented to the 
officers’ mess. ‘Then, having carefully examined the can 
openers I had brought to them, the officers communistically 
kept one for themselves and sent the other aft for the use 
of the crew. 


France’s New Deal 


FRANCOIS DE TESSAN, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE, IN Evrope, PARIS 


THE PEoPLE’s Front government has already manifested its 
authority in promoting various social and financial reforms, 
This authority will very soon be applied to the Bank of 
France and to the administration of justice. A measure to 
teform the Bank of France is not quite as radical as it seems. 
Ever since its formation, the Bank of France has ruled the 
government. Fancy a Minister trying to get the credit of the 
Bank of France to put through a measure which displeased 
the directors! If the government wants credit from the Bank 
of France, it must not ask a favor but must proceed on the 
basis of exchange. In this way the Bank of France has the 
power to cripple any liberal reform it pleases, 

The two hundred largest depositors in the Bank of France 
have the voting right to direct its policies, and thus control 
the purse strings of the government. What we propose is a 
directing board with representatives of the people, repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, so that the necessary credit can 
be given to those enterprises justly approved by accredited 
delegates of the nation. In this way the people will have the 
final word and necessary financial control over their govern- 
ment. 

_ Recently the Chamber voted a law enforcing the lengthen- 
ing of the required school term. By keeping children in 
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school for a longer time we can better arm them for their 
future life, and later we will develop laws for pre-professional 
guidance. 

Only too often have men elected to office grown fabulously 
rich and suddenly acquired immense chateaux overlooking 
splendid parks. We are going to make an inquiry into these 
fortunes and find out in just what way they were obtained. 

We want to cleanse our political situation. We want to 
eliminate the possibilities of graft throughout the nation. 
But “where will we get the money?” is a question frequently 
asked. We must say that our greatest need at the present 
time is an increased credit for the nation, When we came 
into power the Treasury was empty. 

Our greatest support is in the masses of the population. 
That is why the government is going to issue bonds in order 
to borrow in very small sums from the lower economic strata 
of the population and use these sums for the profit of those 
who advance them. We don’t want to borrow from those 
‘specialists’ who lend to the state on condition that they get 
their share of the gain. 

I repeat now what Leon Blum and Yvon Delbos have made 
clear at Geneva. It is only by the association of nations for 
a strongly-established peace, by the development of codper- 
ation among the peoples of different countries, that we may 
be able to suppress that crime called war. 


How to Beat Crime 
GEORGE E. Q. JOHNSON IN This Week 


AMERICA’S current annual crime bill is fifteen billion dollars. 
Stated simply, that amounts to $120 a year or $10 a month for 
every man, woman and child in the United States. 

Every year our prison population increases by 25,000 in- 
mates. 

Felonies now number 5,000 a day, or more than 1,500,000 
annually. 

The federal government records 5,000,000 persons in its 
criminal files, and estimates that 500,000 professional crimi- 
nals are at large. 

According to one authority, 135,000 murderers are at large, 
or 50,000 more than all the policemen in the land. 

‘How to Beat the Law” for too long has been an accepted 
attitude in this country. Citizens have passively connived 
with gangsters in producing a lawless condition that has no 
equal in modern times. 

Now I want to offer a simple plan that can be worked in 
any community to effect a remedy. 

The plan is not a matter of more laws, more police or more 
prisons. Instead of more laws, we need fewer. There 
should be a general revision of our laws so that the numerous 
regulations which no man can understand would be simpli- 
fied. A few essential laws, well enforced, would do the job. 

Except in isolated spots, our police are sufficient in number 
and qualification for the task. But we must free our police 
and our law enforcement agencies from the grimy hand of 
politics, 

The plan that I offer to beat crime does not concern itself 
with the building of more and better prisons. These will not 
stamp out crime. Witness this fact: Seventy-two per cent of 
the boys discharged from reformatories and other correctional 
institutions of one of our states return to a life of crime. In 
other states this proportion ranges up to eighty-three per cent. 
Nearly three out of four boys who land behind the bars con- 
tinue their careers in crime after their release. 

We must get to the boy before he gets to the reformatory. 
Then we can not only stamp out crime, but we can save the 
boy as well. 

I would like to see America launch a whirlwind campaign, 
as I wrote a year ago, for men and money and buildings, and 
plant 5,000 club buildings for underprivileged boys in the 
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neediest centers throughout the nations, The facilities which 
these club buildings could offer—for sports, for recreation, 
for manual training, for any kind of worthwhile activity boys 
desire—could be made so attractive that boys would desert 
their street corner gangs (so often breeders of criminality) 
and be made into decent, law-abiding citizens. Business and 
professional men and women, led by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs could do the job in a magnificent way. 

Each of these “Friends of Youth” groups, serving without 
pay, would set to work to meet the needs of its own com- 
munity. Each group would endeavor to provide a building 
which could be used as a club house and recreational center 
for underprivileged boys and girls, and to organize a recre- 
ational program, so varied and attractive that the children of 
the community would be drawn to the club house. 

In my own city of Chicago is a worthy Off-the-Street Club, 
where underprivileged boys and girls get a chance for char- 
acter-building recreation. A foundation supported by lead- 
ing business and professional men, maintains club buildings 
in congested sections, enrolling 4,000 lads as members. The 
Chicago Boys’ Clubs, built up by a former probation officer 
who was induced to work with boys before they got into 
crime instead of after, maintain five club buildings through- 
out Chicago and reach thousands of boys. 

Worthy as it all is, it is sporadic and inadequate. Knowing 
Chicago intimately, I would say that if 1,000 volunteer 
groups would make use of the resources at hand for working 
with our youth, they would beat crime down to the irreducible 
minimum of crimes of passion and not of profit. 

And what could be done here could be diplicated in New 
York, Cleveland, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Boston, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Philadelphia, or any other of our large 
cities. 

St. Louis has produced a shining example of such services. 
Forty-six neighborhood club houses in needy districts have 
been developed out of old residences, store buildings and 
other quarters, and are maintained by the South Side Y.M.C.A. 
Each has its own sponsor and program, and more than 100 
business and professional men give a night a week to volun- 
teer leadership. 


In Chicago 250,000 boys and girls have been enlisted in 


the vast Catholic Youth Organization program with the re- 
sult that the city’s juvenile delinquency has been cut fifty 
per cent. 

As we drive over our cities we are 2 amen at conditions. 
We see youth roaming the streets, and we see abandoned 
buildings nailed up. Why not get the two together? Such 
a program would dry up the breeding spots of most of Ameri- 
ca’s criminals. There is a small percentage of the incorrigible, 
but the great mass of criminals are only ordinary people who 
have gone wrong. 


Life in Mongolia 
W. BORNHORST IN Manchuria 


Poverty is practically unknown in Mongolia. Even the 
oorest Mongol has his jurta (a round tent made of felt), his 
ocks of sheep, some cattle, ponies and camels, which animals 

supply him with everything that he needs. 

The fireplace is in the center of the jurta and consists of 
an iron stand. Dried cow and camel dung is placed in the 
center and the fire is lit with wood shavings. A large iron 
pan, filled with water, is placed over the fire. While the 
water is getting hot, the wife goes outside and looses the 
cows, calves, sheep and all other animals, which have been 
tied up for the night near the jurta, and by that time the tea 
water is boiling. 

She then wakes the lord and master of the jurta, who dis- 
creetly starts dressing under his bedcovers, for all Mongols 
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sleep naked. When he is ready, he takes a wooden tea bowl 
full of water, goes outside and starts his morning wash. 

The master of the house sits facing the door, and if there 
are any guests, they sit next to him. When traveling in 
Mongolia it is always advisable to carry your own teacup or 
bowl; unless you produce your own teacup the Mongol offers 
you his. First he licks it clean with his tongue, then he wipes 
it with his sleeve, fills it with tea, and presents it to you. 

On account of the primitive and unhygienic way of living, 
sickness is of course common amongst the Mongols. When 
one gets sick, a Lama is called, who looks up in the holy 
books to see how the illness can be cured. 


The League of Nations 
GEORGE GLASGOW IN 
The Contemporary Review (LONDON) 


Ir Is Now nearly seventeen years since the League of Nations 
started functioning. 

It was perfectly obvious in 1919 what were the simple 
principles that must be observed if a League of Nations was 
to be made an effective instrument for safeguarding the peace. 
They were: (1) that the membership of the League must be 
universal; (2) that every member must contribute to the 
“sanction”; (3) that the League must have at its disposal 
the power corresponding to that of a national government, to 
put the sanction into operation. These were the three simple, 
obvious postulates. 

There never was anything but a grotesque travesty of a 
League of Nations. At the very outset two of the Great 
Powers were deliberately refused membership, namely Ger- 
many and Russia. That single fact in itself destroyed the 
League of Nations before it was born. Next, the United 
States for her part refused to be a member. 

For sixteen and a half years the political organisation at 
Geneva went on functioning after its manner. It was not a 
League of Nations. Germany came in, and went out. Japan, 
being in, went out. Russia came in, and stayed in. The 
United States stayed out. Italy played truant. Much of its 
time was spent in negotiation, indulged in by the members 
themselves, for the achievement of one of the precedent con- 
ditions of its own very existence; namely disarmament. 

The truly. pacific-minded people, those whose idealism is 
governed by the consideration of what is possible rather than 
by what would be desirable if it were possible, cannot for a 
second time lend their support to the framing of a sham 
League of Nations. The United States, Japan, Germany, 
Italy; these states must be in it before the work of redrafting 
the Covenant can be even started. Let a beginning be made 
with the United States. If it be found impossible to obtain 
the consent of the United States to join a League, then there 
can be no further discussion of a League. 

Italy began her invasion of Abyssinia on October 3rd, 
1935. On October 7th, 1935, the Council of the League de- 
clared Italy to be an aggressor. Sanctions were put into op- 
eration at various dates in the second half of October. The 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia was completed on May 2nd, 
1936, when Negus Tafari, the Emperor, fled from Addis 
Ababa. The Council of the League met on June 26th. It 
met privately for the main purpose of relegating to the As- 
sembly the initiative in deciding the course to be pursued 
now that the war between Italy and Abyssinia was over. The 
Assembly met on June 30th, its technical occasion being 4 
resumption of the Sixteenth Assembly, its practical purpose 
being to consider how sanctions were to be brought to an end. 
Having been imposed during the war, sanctions automatically 
were continued after the war until they were called off at 
midnight of July 15th-16th. 

The Versailles epoch lasted nearly eighteen years, though 
it progressively and in recent years rapidly lost its hold, It 
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has now been added to the academic body of things that are 

ast. Henceforth it is not the virtue of any juridical instru- 
ment fashioned at Versailles, Saint Germain, Trianon, Neuil- 
ly, Sévres, or Lausanne that will decide any single thing in 
Europe or the Near East. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations was one of those instruments. 


Enter the Cotton Picker 
ROBERT KENNETH STRAUS IN Harper’ Ss 


Ir you are in Memphis and take a trolley out Florida Street 
until you reach the outskirts of the city proper, you will come 
to a small made-over garage, across the exterior of which is 
draped a cloth sign lettered “Home of the Rust Cotton 
Picker.” we the model of the picker which was on ex- 
hibition at the Cotton Carnival is sitting in front of the shop, 
joined firmly to the posterior portion of a large rubber-tired 
tractor, If it isn’t there you can go inside and ask one of the 
Rust brothers to show you one of the ten pickers which they 
are rushing to final assembly, so that they can demonstrate 
when the picking season gets under way in September that 
the mechanical picker is perfected, as they believe it is. 

John and Mack were brought up on a farm in Stephens 
County, Texas, thirteen miles from Breckenridge. Their 
father had taken this farm as a homestead, after having 
moved from Virginia to Texas in the seventies. As boys, 
both John and Mack earned their first pennies picking 
cotton. It was the vivid impression of this back-breaking 
labor, done in a stooped-over position under the glare of the 
southern sun, that caused them first to wonder whether this 
was not a task which a machine could perform as well. 

In 1922 John heard of a young wheat grower in Hutchison, 
Kansas, who was working on the design of a new and im- 
proved type of wheat combine. John had some ideas about 
farm machinery, which he had developed in the wheat fields. 
He discussed them with the young grower and ended by tak- 
ing a job with the little company which had been established 
to develop the combine. The five years which he spent work- 
ing for this company gave him a background and knowledge 
of mechanical principles. He took a correspondence course 
in mechanical drawing, so that he could lay his ideas out on 
paper. Furthermore, he developed confidence in his own 
ingenuity and ability in working out the problems of design 
which were involved in the construction of the combine, 

During these five years his mind returned repeatedly to 
the problem of the cotton picker. In 1924, after completing 
his course in mechanical drawing, he made a first sketch of 
his idea of a picker. The endless belt which is a feature of 
the picker as it stands to-day was incorporated in this first 
drawing. Revolving spindles were mounted on this belt, 
each spindle having a set of barbs to catch the cotton and 
gather it out of the bolls. In 1925 a Kansas wheat farmer 
to whom he had shown his first drawings offered to finance 
him while he worked his picker out in further detail. John 
declined the assistance, however, because he said that he 
could gather the cotton on the spindles all right, but he 
didn’t know whether he could get it off the spindles. 

It occurred to him one night, while lying in bed, that the 
solution of his problem of how to get the cotton off the spin- 
dle was to use a smooth spindle instead of a barbed spindle. 
He remembered how if you picked cotton early in the morn- 
ing when the dew was on it it was difficult to get it off your 
fingers. The wet fiber would stick to the skin, as if it had 
been glued on. He jumped out of bed and got a long nail, 
wet it, and then revolved it in a boll of cotton which he had 
in the house. The cotton stuck to the nail but as soon as the 
moisture had been absorbed it would come off with little 
difficulty. Eureka! It was the principle of grandmother's 
Spinning wheel, reincarnated. 

By 1930 the first model of the picker had been construct- 
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ed. In the picking season of 1931 the model picked its first 
six bales of cotton in a Texas field. In 1932 a second public 
demonstration was given at Lake Providence, Louisiana. In 
1933 the Rust brothers were invited to take their machine to 
the Delta Experiment Station, University of Mississippi. 

After the tests had been completed at the Delta Experi- 
ment Station in Stoneville, Professor W. E. Ayres, Assistant 
Director in charge, told the Rust brothers that their machine 
was by far and away the best of all he had ever seen, and 
that he thought that it was perfectly ready to be introduced 
commercially. In a recent interview Professor Ayres told 
me that in 1933 he considered the Rust machine to be better 
as a cotton picker than the Model T Ford was as an automobile 
when it was first introduced. 

The machine will pick about one acre an hour, although 
this picking speed can be doubled by using a two-row ma- 
chine. John Rust estimates that it will cost about $1.00 per 
hour to operate the tractor and to pay the tractor driver and 


‘the operator of the picking machine. In addition, there must 


be added to this whatever the per-acre charge for use, de- 
agg ase and profit on the vibes itself should turn out to 

e. The final cost per bale would depend upon the yield per 
acre, which varies widely according to the region, and the 
number of times which it is mecessary to go over the same 
acreage. With hand-picking it is usually necessary to go 
over each acre three times before the full yield can be pro- 
cured, as the bolls which are nearest to the ground are ready 
for picking first. Under handpicking the total cost of har- 
vesting on a per-bale basis came to about $14.52 for the 
whole United States. The estimated total per-bale cost with 
the Rust machine would be $3.00. 

Thus it appears quite possible that, even if the introduc- 
tion of the cotton-picking machine of the Rust brothers will 
put a million share-croppers off the [Soames and on the 
road, it will also result in better conditions for the million 
or so croppers who remain on the basis of so much per day 
for services rendered. It certainly looks as if the Rust ma- 
chine would do more for the ending of the chaotic conditions 
on the cotton plantations that have attracted so much atten- 
tion in the past few years than any other agency of ameliora- 
tion which is on the horizon. For the cornerstone of the 
whole system will have been removed—the need for extra 
unskilled hands when the bolls are ready to pick. 

John is determined not to sell out to any of the large im- 

lement companies. But they do not want to retain control 
in order to make more money. What makes the Rust broth- 
ers’ enterprise one of the most fascinating phenomena of our 
time is that they realize that if their machine is successful 
it will create profound social problems, and they want to be 
free to use the profits of the enterprise to assist in attacking 
these problems, The American inventor working away in a 
tiny toolshop or garage and producing an epoch-making in- 
vention has long been a familiar type; but here are two in- 
ventors who, with extraordinary success perhaps within their 
reach, have resolved not to follow the familiar pattern and 
become multi-millionaires, but instead to have a part in a 
social experiment conducted for humanitarian purposes. That 
is something new on the American scene. 


Fighters zu Spain 
PAUL NIZAN IN Paris Humanite 


OF 65,000 active soldiers in the Spanish army the rebels 
have 25,000, the republicans 20,000 men. The rest are doubt- 
ful. With the insurrectionists are also two-thirds of the Civil 
Guards and one-third of the Storm Guards. With the ex- 
ception of the ships Espana and the Almirante Cervera, the 
navy is with the government, as are the naval planes. Eleven 
artillery battalions are with the rebels, nine with the govern- 
ment. The republicans have 100 planes, the rebels eighty. 
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With the insurrectionists are more than 15,000 volunteers and 
10,000 recruits from Navarre, The republican militia num- 
bered 60,000 in the first days of August and is growing daily. 

The technical advantage of the rebels lies in the superior 
arms of the Moroccan army and in the superior training of the 
Foreign Legion. The republicans have the advantage of 
numbers and the possession of the industrial centers. Cata- 
lonia, Madrid, Biscaya and Asturias are free from rebels. The 
republic controls the mines, the metal manufacturing districts, 
the arms and ammunition factories in Trubia, Toledo, Eibar 
and Lugones, 

The overwhelming majority of the population is with the 
government. The rebels have no basis in the masses outside 
of monarchist Navarre. 


Despots zz Retreat 


ELON H. HOOKER IN Nation’s Business 


THERE was a time not so long ago when the seats in both 
Houses of Congress were occupied by men who owned the 
land, built the industries, performed the labor and paid the 
taxes. Of late years we seem to have been too busy with our 
private affairs to take part in the actual administration of the 
Government. 

The call today is for the return to representative govern- 
ment which means representation by the men who are solving 
the problems and carrying the responsibility of our national 
economic life, not by those who are only talking about it. 
Capital and labor should work completely together, and domi- 
nate the political situation as they rightfully should do, and 
find a generously conceded meeting ground with agriculture 
for the good and harmony of the whole, 

From increasing contact over 30 years with typical leaders 
of American industrial life and similar men in England, 
France and Germany, I want to bear tribute to their gener- 
osity, fairness and public spirit. There has never been a time 
in any land when the relationships of mutual understanding 
between employer and employee based on right and reason 


have been so close and when labor has met so much cordial - 


cooperation, with or without labor unions, as has been the 
case here in our time. 

There is abundant proof that the advent of the machine 
and new discoveries eventually increase opportunity for labor. 
In 1880 only 34 per cent of the population were gainfully 
employed. The percentage rose steadily until in 1930 nearly 
49,000,000 were employed at the highest wages and shortest 
hours in history. Since the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the long series of basic inventions in the fields 
of science and engineering have considerably altered our mode 
of life. They have given our workers luxuries unknown to 
the kings of a few centuries ago. 

One moves with wonder and awe through the maze of 
modern invention and increasing scientific development as 
one generation after another, in lands widely distant, finds a 
new tool by which the burden is lifted from labor and a dis- 
covery by which man’s path through life is smoothed, his 
physical suffering alleviated, or his life prolonged. 

With a relatively young soil and a youthful people, we do 
not look upon permanent unemployment as a problem likely 
to come upon us for a thousand years. If 10,000,000 are 
unemployed, 1,500,000 of those are aged or defectives and 
totally unfit for work, Another million and a half are the 
lazy, the riff-raff and the bums who never have worked and 
never will except under military compulsion. The remaining 
7,000,000 of two-fisted, upstanding American citizens eager 
to work are the ones with whom our industry is concerned, 
and who will certainly find their way back to work through 
government encouragement to industry, but slowly, if ever, 
through direct government employment. 

The standard of living of the nation is largely measured 
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by the physical amount of manufactured products which is 
annually distributed to the people, whether for immediate 
consumption or for continuous enjoyment or for use in further 
= There is no practical limit to the standard of 
iving because there is no limit to the need for useful things, 

There is a sort of essence distilled out of the ambitions, 
the tastes, the environment of a race which is the flower of its 
contribution to what one hopes is the upward trend of civili- 
zation. It is a delicate, elusive, haunting thing which ex. 
presses at the same time the nation’s most characteristic and 
yet most elevated aspiration. 

The impact of independent souls upon a new land, through 
the frontier life now left behind in these 150 years, has grad- 
ually formed in the common soul of man in America a deli- 
cate, almost spiritual thing we call independence, personal 
responsibility for our own. 

There is no more dastardly and unforgivable crime than to 
break down and destroy these finest flowers of civilization, 
They are drawn from the very souls of generations who have 
endured hardships that they might be born, and in their 
fruition lies the hope of civilization. 

A reassuring change has occurred in the public mind during 
1934 and 1935 from the feeling that security of the indi- 
vidual lies in surrendering to the compulsion of the state. 
This idea came from the eastern world and western men have 
had to face this challenge to their belief that.the state should 
be their servant and not their master. The balance of power 
between these two conceptions of life has been shifted. The 
western idea is no longer on the defensive. The despotisms 
are on the defensive. 


The Brigade of Victory 


J. M. A. IN Mundo Grafico, MADRID 


IN THE broad square of the Military Quarter, squads of men 


are at drill. Stout hearts they have, despite the ne 8 eas- 
rea 


ants’ garb that most of them still wear; a few are already in 
the ‘‘monkey vi which will form a part of their uniforms. 

Some, ranked in platoons—those who have progressed to 
the more advanced instruction—carry rifles on their shoul- 
ders. One can hear the sharp words of command: “On right 
into line!” 

Here are other squads practising open order drill, dropping 
to their knees to take aim, springing forward to hurl them- 
selves against an imaginary enemy. Here and there is a 
woman in ranks, wearing the uniform cap, shouldering het 
rifle. 

These men who drill today on the parade ground of the 
Fifth Regiment are recruits from Valencia, come to replenish 
the ranks of the militia; and they are companions in arms 
with those who form the new Victory Brigade. This popu- 
lar new unit is being organized with high enthusiasm, and its 
members look forward to being counted as a crack corps. Its 
eagerness and vigor are characterized by the first company 
of “The Steel’. 

This first company will be the nucleus of the new brigade. 
The men of the Steel, tempered by a few days under fire, will 
provide the substance and the soul of the new unit, will give 
to it its spirit and pitch. The brigade will be built around 
this, its basic component. 

Those who join must combine some determined qualities. 
They must possess physical stamina and fortitude. They 
must be vouched for by some recognized body within the 
Popular Front. They are expected to have a considerable 
knowledge of military routines. 

The period of enlistment and organization has already 
begun, at the headquarters of the new unit. The first train- 
ing period will occupy eight days; after that, the brigade will 
be moved toward the front, and will take part in two days of 
ptactical maneuvers. When its instruction is complete, after 
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about twelve days in all, it will be sent to a post to be desig- 
nated by the high command. 

The Victory Brigade will be a combat force, and, as such, 
will be armed with rifles and bayonets, with grenades, ma- 
chine guns, automatic rifles, and trench mortars. It will be 
accompanied by a signal service and a hospital corps. 

Who is enlisting in the Brigade? Of what occupations, 
what shades of political belief, are they? 

Men of all professions, and of all political affiliations, are 
joining. Here, together, are engineers and construction 
workers; communists, socialists, and republicans. From a 
military point of view it will be a cross section of all the ele- 
ments which go to make up an effective modern army; po- 
litically it will reflect the various organizations, and the spirit, 
of the whole Popular Front. 


The Private School 


HAROLD A. NOMER IN The Pittsburgh Record 


THERE is no conflict of purpose between the public school 
and the private school; each has something distinctly worth 
while to offer; one effectively supplements the other. More- 
over, where the two are found together, the standards of both 
ate inevitably raised. The essential difference is that the 
private school emphasizes thorough penne for college 
work and the public school program follows a more general 
educational pattern. 

The first contribution of the private school is that of thor- 
ough re jena for college, made possible by small classes, 
by careful attention to the whole plan of study, by special op- 
portunities for the more gifted, and by a scientifically prepared 
program providing an annual check on the work of each 
pupil, of each master, and of the school itself as compared 
with other similar records of private schools and of such pub- 
lic schools as can affort to provide the data. The final result 
is a just evaluation of the work of each boy or girl, an evalu- 
ation that the parent may rely upon as being honest and com- 
prehensive. 

Important as this contribution of the private school is, it 
offers still another service that is equally essential to Ameri- 
can education. By reason of being independent and free from 
dominance by the taxpayers, it is able to experiment with new 
methods of teaching. At this time, for example, some forty 
progressive schools, under the direction of a carefully selected 
group of educators, are testing in various ways the most ap- 
proved progressive methods. The colleges have agreed to 
accept for a period of five years the graduates of these private 
schools and to publish the results as evidenced by the work 
they do at the college level. 

There has been much questioning of the real purpose of 
education, of the subject matter taught, and of the methods 
of presentation, as well as the assigning of programs of vari- 
ous unrelated subjects. The schools in the experimental 
group are trying out new curriculum material without regard 
to previously defined college entrance requirements. Out of 
this etn will undoubtedly come many valuable 
ideas that will lead to great improvement in subject matter 
and in methods of teaching. The private school alone is in 
4 position to carry on this experimentation. Its class units 
are small and its funds are available for the application of 
new ideas, Practically all advances in education in the past 
have grown out of the attempts of various private schools to 
improve the quality of their offering. 

_ In the final analysis, however, the most important and last- 
ing contribution of the private school is that which has to do 
with the development of character. Book learning alone 
plays a small part in a complex world. Mere knowledge of 
acts will not of itself assure successful and happy living, nor 
will it enable a democracy to maintain itself in the face of 
communistic and fascistic threats. The biggest contribution, 
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then, of the private school is the development of personality 
and character. 

In this age when regimentation is encroaching on all 
phases of living, it is especially important that scope for indi- 
vidualism should be provided in our educational system. We 
shall never have leaders if we do not consciously provide 
during the early years of training for the development of 
initiative and resourcefulness. This can be accomplished only 
in small, self-governing groups. Schools of fourteen or fif- 
teen hundred pupils, with classes of from forty to sixty pupils, 
must of necessity be autocratically controlled. This system 
may be satisfactory for the mass of the population, but for 
those who are likely to assume positions of importance, indi- 
viduality and the power to command are most essential. The 
best educational system and the most stimulating environ- 
ment are none too good for these future leaders. This is 
recognized even in countries that have socialistic govern- 
ments. There, schools of the private boarding school type 
are maintained and, in the case of Denmark, are under gov- 
ernment supervision and control. However, the utmost free- 
dom is preserved within the school in order that individuality 
among the more gifted may be fully developed. The very 
existence of our democracy depends upon this kind of leader- 
ship. The private school in Thales must be encouraged to 
perform its essential function. 


Changing Acres 
REXFORD GUY TUGWELL IN Current History 


THE PROGRESS of America in agriculture has carried with it 
certain penalties. Increased farm production, brought about 
largely by scientific research, improved mechanization, and 
technological change, has jeopardized the security of the 
traditional family It has placed the small capitalized 
farm at a disadvantage alongside of the more efficient chain 
farm and factory farm, and has intensified the competitive 
spirit among owner-managers. And with it has come the 
constant threat of foreclosure and huge increase in farm 
tenancy. 

650,000 farm families were living on approximately one 
hundred million acres of land so infertile that not even agri- 
cultural experts could farm them at a profit. 

Analysis of the situation by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion at once revealed two major aspects. One was the prob- 
lem of temporary and emergency relief forthe farm population 
of those areas where the drought had been most extreme and 
unprecedented, and for those farmers who, while farming 
good land, were laboring under impossible economic handi- 
caps because of the collapse of prices and the storm of mort- 
gage*foreclosures during the depression. The second problem 
was a more basic one—a problem concerned with chronic 
rather than with temporary conditions and demanding a slow, 
long-term approach. It was the problem of maladjusted land 
use, the fruit of more than a century of unguided settlement 
and speculative exploitation of the soil. 

However, another handicap to the struggling farmer is 
overwhelming debt. Between 1910 and 1930 the mortgage 
debt on American farms increased from $1,715 to $3,561 
per farm, To save the farmer’s home and protect the credi- 
tor’s investment, the Resettlement Administration has set up 
its system of Farm Debt Adjustment committees. 

A total indebtedness of $102,103,000 was reduced to 
$76,241,000 and as a result of this reduction more than 
$1,887,000 was paid in taxes. Of the $71,000,000 paid out 
in rehabilitation loans, $11,000,000 has already been returned. 

It was during this centyry that the destruction of timber 
resources and the speculative sale of unproductive farms filled 
the denuded forests with stranded dependents upon public 
and private charity. It was not until 1934 that the Federal 
Government finally recognized its culpability, and replaced 
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the outmoded homestead law, under which thousands of 
families yearly plotted their own disaster, with the Taylor 
Act which embodies a policy of reserving the remaining 
public domain for uses for which the land is fitted. 

As an initial program, the Resettlement Administration is 
undertaking 208 demonstration projects involving the pur- 
chase of more than 9,000,000 acres of this land. The aim is, 
first, to help bring the farm families now occupying these 
tracts into the realm of successful agriculture by aiding them 
to acquire better farms. Second, the Administration is re- 
storing the land itself to productivity by converting the worn- 
out and idle fields into forests, recreation areas, grazing 
districts, and wild-life refuges. 

The fact that the average income of the families living on 
the lands selected for purchase by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration amounted to $84 for the year 1935, is significant of 
the desperate poverty in which these people live. 

No family is forced to sell its home, nor is any family 
forced to accept the Government's resettlement plans. In any 
case, it is rare that the land purchase and resettlement pro- 
gram means anything like the evacuation or depopulation of 
a complete area. First, the land areas are rarely solidly good 
or solidly bad. Second, the new use of the land is usually 
associated with some form of human labor. 

This adjustment of land and population in the United 
States requires more than a physical rearrangement of farms, 
forests, and cattle range. It demands above all the develop- 
ment of a new attitude towards land. The extent of the 
problem and its national character necessitate that this be a 
Federal undertaking, 


The Barbarians 


HILLAIRE BELLOC IN G. K.’s Weekly, LONDON 


IT Is A pity that true history is not taught in schools. If it 
were, people would understand much better the history of 
what is passing in their own time. For instance, the dangers 
which are now threatening European civilisation are of the 
same sort in part with those which threatened and at last 
undermined the old pagan civilisation of Rome. 

That -civilisation was not destroyed by invaders, it was 
never defeated in any decisive battle, what happened to it 
was that it was undermined from within, and it was under- 
mined from within by very much the same forces which are 
destroying the supports of our own traditional culture. Those 
forces are the forces of contrast between well-being and in- 
digence, coupled with the contrast between freedom and 
servitude and enforced by the contrast between human and 
inhuman relations. When a large number of men are com- 
pelled to labour by a small number of men, when their labour 
is passed under inhuman conditions and the sense of servi- 
tude inseparable from the enforcement of labour in any form, 
they end by driving the masses subject to such disabilities to 
rise against their wrongs. But in doing this, the rebels may 
well act blindly, for the very conditions of their subjection 
forbid them the culture that would enable them to act wisely. 
They are impelled not only by the desire for freedom, but by 
the hatred of those who exploit them and who enjoy a free- 
dom of security and substance denied to themselves. They 
are filled also with a general hatred; a love of destruction for 
its own sake, 

Today our leaders grow more indifferent to culture, the 
organized masses grow less susceptible to the leadership of 
men trained in a high tradition, the area of freedom grows 
rapidly less, the great mass of men suffer an increasingly 
servile condition. 

The difference between our fathers’ entry into their Dark 
Ages and our own is this: There inhabited an increasing 
number of men during the 4th and the Sth centuries, a certain 
spirit or philosophy which was capable of saving all that 
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could be saved of the old culture. There was a new teligion 
abroad. Well organised, universal, and definite. By this 
instrument our civilisation was saved halfway down the slope, 
It did not recover the fulness of its ancient glory, but it sur. 
vived and rose again after a long ordeal of nearly 500 years, 
The 11th century was a daybreak, and the 12th was a morn. 
ing, and the 13th was a glorious day. 

We have with us now no such saving influence. There js 
indeed a sort of new miasmic philosophy drifting about, but 
it is morally of the basest and intellectually contemptible, not 
even capable of definition. It will not be able to insure its 
own survival as a mood, let alone the survival of our inherit. 
ance. You may see its fruits in the works of modern men; 
their building, their daubs, their obscenity of prose, their 
deafness to harmony and rhythm and their blindness to beau. 
ty. We of to-day have no chance of survival, save by te. 
action, by the restoration of ancestral things. But among 
these we must include a passion for social justice and an 
establishment of human relations between man and man, 
Otherwise we shall not only perish but perish in hypocrisy, 
and therefore in despair. 


American Finances 
PHILIPPE SCHWOB IN L’Europe Nouvelle 


WHEN President Roosevelt was elected in 1933, there were 
16 million unemployed in the United States, a decreased in- 
dustrial production, a ruined agricultural situation and banks 
ected with worthless securities. 

Four years later unemployment was reduced to 10 millions, 
industry again became active, agricultural enterprise is on its 
feet and the banking system has found a certain solidity, 

Until recent times private enterprise did not play as im- 
portant a role as government enterprise. Thus the greater 
part of constructions were financed by the government, 63 
per cent in 1934 and 51 per cent in 1935. 

Adversaries of the party in power claim that President 
Roosevelt accelerated industry too rapidly and that economics, 
taking their course, would have undergone a natural recovery. 

The project for the ’35-’36 budget was established in the 
fall of 34. The receipts were slightly less than 4 billion 
dollars, the expenditures reached almost 8 billion, entailing 
a deficit of 4 billion. 

The Federal Government sponsors a budget which, when 
all other obligations such as social, industrial and agricultural 
reorganizations are considered, amounts to 125 billion francs, 
with a deficit of 66 billion. Naturally this deficit may be 
termed a new augmentation of the debt. From the war to 
June 1930, this debt increased 18 billion, while from June 
1933 to the date of writing, Roosevelt has already increased 
it 10 billion, 

Let it be noted, however, that a debt of 500 billion francs, 
large as it is, remains, however, proportionally lighter than 
the French debt. The latter reaches the sum of 350 billion 
and falls upon 40 million inhabitants; the American debt 


falls on more than 120 million people. Also, the actual level | 


of the federal debt does not pass the half of the national 
revenue, whereas the corresponding debt in France doubles 
the same level. 

In total, the federal debt, the state debts and the local debts 
of the United States approximate 52 billion, about five-sixths 
of the national revenue. This time the inexactitude of the 
comparison is to the French advantage because to the State 
debts must be added the debt of the collective public. 

Mr. Morgenthau made the observation that the U. S. debt 
did not reach 32,600 million but that the assets of the Treas- 
ury reduced it to 25 billion which is only 9 billion more than 
the lowest after-war level ever struck. At the same time tt 
must be remembered that the public debt of France, a cout 
try three times less populated and where no politics born out 























of crisis have been practised, has accumulated to more than 
70 billion. 

The gravest danger of the present hour does not, however, 
lie with the United States banks but with the bank clientele. 
If one were anxious to defy the federal finances one could 
(knowing how the banks are surcharged with State securities) 
Jose confidence which, without producing any acute crisis, 
would risk the withdrawal of those funds necessary to gov- 
ernment needs. However, such a risk may be cancelled if the 
recuperation on the United States horizon materializes, 


Our Stake in the Budget 
FROM THE Guaranty Survey 


THE complacency with which governmental deficits and 
mounting public debts in recent years have been viewed by 
the majority of our citizens bears eloquent testimony to the 
lack of understanding on the part of the average man re- 
garding the extent to which these developments affect his 
own present and future welfare. People whose incomes are 
moderate or low, and who, therefore, pay little or nothing in 
direct taxes, are not generally aware of the part that they really 
play in bearing the tax burden. 

The same lack of understanding and consequent indiffer- 
ence apply in even greater degree to the related problems of 
deficit and debt. It is probably safe to say that very few citi- 
zens, in reading, for example, of an aggregate Federal deficit 
of about $23,000,000,000 for the seven fiscal years 1931- 
1937, feel a sense of personal concern for the security of their 
jobs, the buying power of their incomes, and the integrity of 
their savings. 

To consider, first, the immediate pecuniary aspects of the 
matter, it is clear that the present burden of taxation, heavy 
as it is, is far from sufficient to meet the existing scale of 
public expenditure, despite recent statements by government 
officials that no increases in tax rates are necessary at present. 
In the discussion in these columns four months ago, it was 
shown that a typical family of four with an annual income of 
$2,500 pays about $200 a year in traceable indirect taxes, and 
considerably more if hidden taxes are taken into account. But 
this payment falls far short of representing the family’s share 
of the cost of government—that is to say, the amount the 
family would have to pay each year if public expenditures 
were being met out of current tax revenue. 

As a result of the wide discrepancy between government 
revenue and expenditure, this typical family, considered as a 
participant in the enterprise of government, has been, and 
still is, running consistently further into debt; and each year 
a large amount of its tax payments goes to pay interest on 
the indebtedness. It is estimated that the servicing of the 
gross debt of Federal, State, and local governments now re- 
quires more than 20 per cent. of the revenue receipts of gov- 
ernment from all sources. Therefore, probably about $40 of 
the $200 paid in traceable taxes ca year by the typical 
family with a $2,500 income goes for debt charges alone; and 
this amount is increasing year by year. 

The burden of debt charges would be even greater if it 
were not for the exceptionally favorable conditions under 
which governments have been able to borrow in the last few 
yeats. The average rate of interest paid by the Government 
on its indebtedness, according to Secretary Morgenthau, has 
been reduced by nearly one-quarter during the last three 
yeats; and this reduction has resulted in an annual saving to 
the Treasury of more than $260,000,000. 

This form of economy, however, cannot be practiced in- 
definitely. The Government will ultimately find it advisable 
to make itself less dependent on current conditions in the 
Money market by refunding a large part of its present short- 
term debt into long-term obligations, and the annual interest 
charge on a given amount of debt will thereby be increased. 
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Centaurs over Vermont 


MARY LEE IN Town & Country 


SOME TIME when you feel like taking a long horseback trip 
and have neither time nor money for the Far West, consider 
the possibilities of Vermont. There you can ride on well- 
blazed trails, over mountains, meadows, and valleys, and stay 
each night at a different inn or farmhouse that is prepared to 
care for man and beast. And you can get your horses, 
equipment, and marked maps at little expense and no trouble. 

Vermont is a paradise for horseback riders, with as great a 
variety of going as you will find anywhere, but it is only in 
the past ten years that anything has been done to make it easy 
to take long tours. In that time the Green Mountain Horse 
Association, Rutland, Vermont, has marked out over a thou- 
sand miles of routes, so thoroughly that any amateur can fol- 
low them, and has made arrangements with farmers and inns 
at convenient intervals along the way, so that, merely by tele- 
phoning ahead, you can be sure of lunch at noon and stabling 
at night. The routes lead you over dirt roads, sometimes long 
abandoned, and the grassy tracks of old lumber trails, and 
mere cowpaths that wind steeply through the uplands. There 
are pitches where you take it easy, rises where the horses dig 
in their toes and hump themselves and sweat, and levels where 
you can trot or canter. The state highways follow the rivers, 
but the old country roads clamber up the ridges to lofty little 
valleys, by remote farms, over high mountain passes, 

What days you have, moving easily along the soft brown 
roads! There is plenty of time to look about you, and plenty 
to see. In all the world you will never find lovelier places 
than some of the northern passes, which have hardly changed 
since the Green Mountain Boys marched across them against 
the British. 

What makes the rides so attractive is not only the softness 
underfoot, but the great variety of the countryside. It was 
this, indeed, that brought about the enthusiasm for trail-riding 
in Vermont and the organization that makes it easy. In 1919 
the United States Remount Association and the Morgan Horse 
Club got up a 300-mile endurance ride to find the type of 
horse best suited to the Army's needs. They inspected a 
number of districts in the East and South to find the best all- 
around terrain for their experiments. They finally chose Ver- 
mont, and their series of five-day, sixty-mile-a-day rides caught 
the attention of the public. 

On all these trails you find, every ten miles or so, a farm- 

house where you can get lunch and feed for your horse, and 
about every twenty or twenty-five miles another farm or one 
of the “riding inns” where you can get a night’s lodging and 
stabling. 
As fae expenses, the charge at the farm stops is usually $1 
for lunch for horse and rider, $3 for horse and rider for sup- 
per, bed, and breakfast. Rates at the inns vary (some have 
special prices for Association members) ; and the usual stable 
charge is $1 for overnight and two feeds, 50c for noon 
stabling and one feed, per horse. Rent of a horse is usually 
$3 to $4 a day for more than two days, $4 to $5 a day for 
single days, So your expenses will average around $7. 


Miracles from Chemistry 
WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT IN N, Y: Times Magazine 


CosMETICS, soy-bean products, lacquers, casein ‘‘wool’’—all 
are “synthetic,” as the term is somewhat loosely used nowa- 
days. There are thousands more like them, transformations 
of such familiar raw material as coal, petroleum, wood, 
slaughterhouse refuse. Indeed, every article that we touch is 
a chemical product of some kind, and many a one has no 
counterpart in nature. 6 
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There are metals like aluminum, sodium and a few hun- 
dred alloys that nature forgot to make when the earth was a 
cooling but still glowing ball. There are dyes unmatched by 
any gleam in the iridescent feathers of a peacock’s tail. Paper ? 
A chemical tissue—one of man’s earliest successes in syn- 
thesis. War is a matter of strong metals, high explosives, 
lung-corroding gases—in a word, of chemistry. Analyze 
talking machine records that preserve the renditions of Tos- 
canini for the future; you find carbolic acid derivatives or 
artificial resins. 

We think of the farm as an area of land on which cattle 
graze and yield milk, hide and meat, and on which plants 
grow that eventually find their way to the markets of towns. 
Perhaps it will never outgrow that purpose. Yet the signs are 
already here that in the future crops will be cultivated not to 
be eaten but to supply the raw materials of chemical industries. 

New industries came with the rise of chemistry, and with 
them new opportunities for the many. There is a closer re- 
lation between democracy and the laboratory than the his- 
torians realize, The environment has been chemically 
changed, and with that change has come a new vision of the 
social future. Is the.world ready ? 

It is possible that the State may have to control the chemist. 
He ruined the turkey-red industry of France, the indigo in- 
dustry of India. His rayon precipitated a crisis among Chi- 
nese and Japanese silk growers. Suppose that he were to 
devise the nutritive equivalent of a beefsteak or an egg. Dis- 
aster might face cattle ranches and the packers of Omaha and 
Chicago. 

Already a beginning has been made in three-dimensional 
chemistry. The potentialities are infinite, breath-taking. Sup- 
pose you want something as transparent as glass but as strong 
as metal. A three-dimensional chemistry may achieve it. 
There is even the possibility that active compounds may be 
devised—active in the sense that they would shrink from 
blows or electric shocks just as if they were alive. 

At present synthesis is merely a transformation of some 
natural product. This transformation is an evidence of social 
and scientific progress. It was a tremendous step from killing 
an animal and wearing its skin for protection to weaving a 
fiber on a deliberately invented loom, and thus making a soft_ 
pliable fabric. But the fibers were nature’s after all. 

Clearly the chemist must concern himself with processes 
as well as products. Nature shows the way; and he is learn- 
ing. Nature works with living catalysts called enzymes. No 
one knows quite what they are, beyond the fact that they 
bring about chemical reactions in living organisms and thus 
make life possible. Suppose the secret were fathomed. An 
immense field would be opened. It is just possible that a 
crude sort of artificial, formless flesh might be grown in a vat, 
un that would have some of the actual characteristics 
of life. 

The point is that the chemist of the future will rely less on 
furnaces and boilers and more on the subtler forces and sur- 
face actions of nature. 


Books by Plane 


HARRIET GALLETT IN Paradise of the Pacific 


FLYING Books! ‘This unique service has been established at 
the request of the Pan-American Airways. 

These travelling libraries, of twenty-five volumes each, are 
taken by the Philippine Clipper and delivered at Wake and 
Midway, regular Airways stations on the trans-Pacific route 
to the Orient. 

After keeping the books for a month, the Wake collection 
will be sent to Midway, the Midway books brought to Hono- 
lulu, and a new collection sent to Wake. 

The Library of Hawaii is probably the only library quali- 
fied to use the slogan, “Books by land, by sea and by air.” 
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Books go by land to country schools and communities on 
Oahu, a have gone by water to Midway Island for the last 
sixteen years. Three weeks before books are due to leave 
Honolulu for Midway, the library receives a several-page 
cablegram from the Midway Staff giving a list of books te. 
quested. About seventy are selected and sent each three 
months by the quarterly cable company ship Dickinson, 
Doubtless in the future the men of the cable station and 
Airways station will use the same collection of books. 

Books requested by the isolated men are generally new 
biographies, travel in the Pacific, books to identify shells 
found there, Byrd’s Discovery, Powell's Aerial Oddessey, and 
plenty of “westerns” and “detectives.” 


Rendezvous with Debt 
MAXINE DAVIS IN McCall’s 


TAXES are profoundly en to each and every one of us. 
You and I pay them. They take first place in our budgets. 
They take precedence over the rent and the insurance, over 
the grocer’s and the doctor's bills, because legally they con- 
stitute a first lien on property. We have to pay taxes even if 
Junior goes barefoot to school. We have to pay taxes if we 
must economize on the undertaker. 

We have been hearing so much about Federal taxes that 
we are prone to think all collectors come from Washington. 
This is inaccurate. There are, according to the 1932 census, 
183,000 units of government in this country which levy taxes, 
from the forty-eight states down through towns, counties, 
school and road districts—yea, unto the merest mosquito 
abatement district, Altogether, last year, they took nine and 
a half billions from us. That is 19 per cent of our income, 
or $1.45 a week from every man, woman and child in the 
United States. Of this, roughly one-third went to the nation- 
al government, For instance, we pay Uncle Sam six cents on 
every pack of cigarettes. We pay taxes on our telephone calls, 
on every stick of chewing gum, on each tube of toothpaste, 
every bar of soap; on matches and radios and gasoline and 
margarine. 

All of this money does not go from our pockets into the 
coffers of the politicians. In the first place, we are paying— 
and paying heavily—for war. In these piping times of peace, 
sixty-one cents of our Federal tax dollar goes for past and 
future wars. For interest and retirement of our World War 
debt, for the Army and the Navy, for battleships and boots, 
for brass polish and airplanes and pensions. The most ex- 
pensive “normal” function of our national government is 
the ‘national defense.” 

From the remaining thirty-nine cents come countless other 
activities and services, such as the mails, preservation of public 
health, law enforcement and courts, regulation of interstate 
commerce, the development and services to agriculture, for- 
eign and domestic commerce, and so on. Among these serv- 
ices are the weather bureau, food inspection, employment 
exchanges, forestry, the establishment of standards—even 
such elementary ones as the weights and measures we use at 
the butcher’s each day—roads, lighthouses and coast guards, 
airplane control and regulation. f 

Our national debt already amounts to more than thirty 
billion dollars, the most colossal in any nation’s history. 

The fairest and most attractive way to secure added 
revenues is what is known as broadening the base of the in- 
come tax. Moreover, it would affect only those with com- 
paratively substantial incomes. 

The quickest and mest unjust and most un a way 
would be a Federal sales tax, which we already have to 4 
limited extent. There is only one virtue in a sales tax: it gets 
the money. It’s unjust. Under a sales tax, Henry Ford and 
the corner barber pay the same tax on a loaf of bread, And 
Mr. Ford can’t eat any more than the barber. 
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Business Quzckens Its Stride 
C. M. CHESTER IN The Rotarian 


A GROWING share of the public is coming to acknowledge that 
our businessmen throughout the bad years did shoulder their 
responsibilities and did keep faith with their employees, stock- 
holders, and customers. For example, instead of causing un- 
employment, business and industry made many sacrifices to 
retain loyal workers. It is estimated that since 1929, Ameri- 
can corporations expended 20 billion dollars above and be- 
yond the expenditures warranted by the existing demands for 
roducts, 

No one would pretend to solve in a few pages the problems 
of the hour; but it should be possible to fall back on old- 
fashioned ‘“‘horse sense’ for the moment and to point out a 
few simple tried remedies even in an age of effort to control 
both economics and the human mind. 

First, business is quite willing to be taxed to finance a 
government which maintains law and order. Government 
can serve well as an efficient policeman, protecting both busi- 
ness and the public. That is the responsibility of government. 
It has the power to do that job well, and all responsible people 
will gratefully support such watchfulness. 

Second, as in the past century and a half, businessmen can 
be expected to work for the enrichment and greatness of their 
country, and to contribute their experience and energy to 
adding to the comforts, well-being, and culture of their fel- 
low citizens. 

But they do not want to be hampered by interference which 
closes capital markets, attempts to confiscate private property, 
cuts down world markets, and weakens industry in both opti- 
mism and resources by demoralizing taxation. Instead of the 
“crack-down,” business needs the fruits of governmental re- 
search and fact-finding, and of teamwork in solving problems. 

We have seen in a number of cases how profitable it is for 
business and the public to introduce teamwork in the relations 
of business and government. We prefer codperation because 
we have proved within our own ranks how essential it is for 
individual growth. 

In the food and grocery industry in the United States, for 
example, manufacturers, jobbers, chain stores, independent 
storekeepers, and brokers have been codperating for many 
months to set up a voluntary code in the interest of in- 
dustry and the public. The food business is our largest, old- 
est, and certainly one of our most essential industries. When 
you discover individuals agreeing among themselves on mat- 
ters of conduct and trade practices in this most complicated 
field, it should be obvious that internal education is essential 
and that moral suasion is efficacious in achieving codperation. 

Business favors healthy competition. It is the stimulus to 
productional and merchandising efficiency, to our inventive 
genius which is giving the people new comforts, to mainte- 
nance of prices both fair to the consumer and sufficient to pro- 
vide a decent living for distributors, good wages for em- 
ployees, and a fair return to investors. 

There are hundreds of thousands of business partnerships 
and corporations, and millions of small companies, factories, 
and stores, They exist not because government officials think 
for them, tell them what to do snd what not to do, but be- 
cause they think and act for themselves, and because mankind 
finds them useful. 

_ We all want to go forward—into the sunshine of the civil- 
ized state where men find happiness in serving others and all 
men are free to accomplish what they can do best. We are in 
an industrial world standing on the threshold of accomplish- 
ments which—if unhampered by unwise restrictions—may 
produce in the next 20 or 30 years as much social and scientific 
Progress as we have had in the last century. 

_ Progress such as this benefits us all. Not only does it pro- 
vide livelihoods which make for security and happiness for the 
8teatest number, but it spreads the modern comiite of living 
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among increasing large masses of consumers. 

The decision as to the future is, of course, largely out of our 
hands. But by fearlessly ee what we believe to be true, 
we can help in the effort of business to solve its problems in a 
way that will benefit everyone. We need the public with us 
when we say: “Full steam ahead!” 


Jews zn Iraq 


RUTH MORSE IN Opportunity 


ONE BECOMES so accustomed to thinking of Palestine as the 
white hope of the Jews of Germany and Eastern Europe, that 
it came as a shock to me when most of the young Jews I met in 
far-off Baghdad, metropolis of Iraq, were eagerly making 
their plans to settle in Eretz Israel. For in this one-time 
glorious capital of Arab learning, where Haround el Rashid 
the Golden Caliph walked by night, the spectre of Jew-hatred 
stalks both day and night. 

That the Jews of Iraq are today still unwanted and hated 
strangers in this ven, ha of Jewish migration is an inter- 
esting comment on the claims of assimilationists. Yet they 
have been Arabicized to a great extent. Certainly it would be 
hard to tell them apart from the rest of the population. They 
wear the fez and the new, black Iraqi headgear. They and 
their children speak Arabic. Hebrew is used only as the 
language of prayer. I have been in Jewish homes in Baghdad 
where I could not exchange a word with the members of 
the family because their only language was Arabic. Some of 
the Jewish women still go veiled when they step out of their 
houses, as is the custom of the land. The men sit cross-legged 
in front of their niches in the bazaars and sip Turkish aes 
Many times I made purchases from them (with the help of an 
interpreter), and did not know that I was dealing with Jews. 
The jraqi Jews have been Arabicized by the passing centuries. 
They have had more time for it than we have for becoming 
Americanized and some of us have made a pretty good job of 
it in one generation. 

They have been Arabicized in everything but their religion. 
On the Sabbath and on Jewish holidays the iron corrugated 
shutters which close off their little cubby-hole stores from the 
street are rolled down tight and the synagogues of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle are filled. 

Though a Jew from America may not be able to tell an 
Iragi Jew from an Iraqi Moslem, the Moslems themselves 
have no such difficulty. Anti-Semitism, perhaps one should 
call it anti-Jewism, when it applies to a Semitic country, is 
making life bitter and dangerous and without hope for the 
future for the Jewish people of Iraq. 

Palestine and Iraq are only a thirty-hour journey apart. It 
takes a day and a night to cross, by motor coach, the five hun- 
dred-odd miles of desert which lie baking in the sun between 
Baghdad and Damascus, and from there it is only six hours to 
Haifa. By air, the trip between Baghdad and Damascus takes 
only four hours. Almost near enough for a week-end visit, 
but it may as well be a world away when the Jews of Iraq 
try to get permission to enter Palestine, or, for that matter, 
permission to leave their own country. 

The difficulty of getting Palestinian visas and the scarcity 
of Jewish Agency certificates are well known. But in Iraq 
there is an added hardship, in some cases almost insurmount- 
able. Even after the British requirements have been met and 
the British Consulate has granted a visa, the Iraq Government 


- withholds the issuance of a passport to its Jewish citizens who 


wish to go to Palestine. 

Certificates, visas, passports—appurtenances of modern 
government—the Jews who, twenty-five centuries ago fol- 
lowed Ezra out of Babylon needed none of those. But today 
the Jews of Iraq are waiting for those documents as for the 
Messiah—so that history may repeat itself and Jews may leave 
the Babylon of their captivity for the Zion of their dreams. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


WAR BALLOT 
To the Editor: 

On the whole, I am growing a little weary 
of straw votes, but your poll of your readers 
on the question of Russia and Germany is 
surely an exception to the rule. To me it was 
much the most interesting and significant of 
the straw votes taken in recent years. 

I hope that you will see that the results 
are noticed in Great Britain, for I can well 
imagine that British policy might be driven 
into a wiser course if British leaders realized 
how American sentiment has swung towards 
Soviet Russia. I say this, assuming that the 
British are wavering between a partial sup- 
port of Germany and a strict policy of sup- 
port for France and Russia. 

WitiiaM H. HEssier, 
Chief Editorial Writer, 


Cincinnati Enquirer’ 


PROPERTY AND THE NEW DEAL 


To the Editor: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the statement by Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
entitled “Why I’m for Roosevelt.” 


I cannot agree with Mr. Kennedy in either . 


his premises or his conclusions, It seems to 
me that his position rests upon a foundation 
of error, specious and plausible, but still error. 

The United States has always been and still 
is a continuing institution. Its growth in size 
and in the standards of human living has fol- 
lowed a simple pattern, proven good by long 
experience. I see no possible advantage in 
abandoning that pattern—but many poten- 
tialities of evil. 

In the first place, the United States is and 
has a native force of its own. It is not help- 
less clay in the hands of a political potter, nor 
is the native genius of its people dependent 
entirely upon the results of political policies, 
Such a recovery as has been made in the recent 
past is more a tribute to the natural resiliency 
and enterprise of our people than it is to any 
policy or pronouncement of the New Deal. 

It is a characteristic of the American people 
that they do not wait for outside intelligence 
to tell them what to do, but do themselves 
the things their own minds tell them are 
wisest and most promising of results. 

I do not agree with Mr. Kennedy’s thesis 
on debt. The theory of mortgaging the future 
to pay the running expenses of the present is 
based upon two doubtful assumptions; the 
first, that future conditions will make payment 
easy, and second, that future generations will 
be willing to pay inherited debts. When such 
debts are contracted in the national defense, 
as in the case of the World War cited by 
Mr. Kennedy, and the payment is practically 
immediate, neither of these doubts is involved. 
When the burden is incurred in the course of 
experiments of doubtful value and without 
tangible result, both doubts may be realized. 

I do not believe either Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Kennedy quite understands the situation 
in which we find ourselves with regard to tax- 
ation. To go no farther than the confines of 
my own State of New Jersey, the situation is 
practically impossible. Local taxation upon 
real estate and tangible property has reached 
a point at which the levies can no longer be 
paid by thousands of taxpayers. We are faced 


by the necessity of choosing between some 
form of public bankruptcy and some form of 
Private confiscation. 

Government was designed for the protec- 
tion of the citizen. It is reaching the position 
of being his greatest menace. Government 
was designed to protect property. It now 
threatens to confiscate what it is supposed to 
protect. Statistics of increased public income 
are of little interest when that increase is 
confiscated in the process of its creation. 

The theory that prosperity is a definite and 
limited thing which can be purchased is a 
fallacy, doubly dangerous because it rests upon 
the assumption that the expenditure can be 
stopped when the objective is attained. 

The most dangerous tenet of the New Deal 
is the assumption that everyone who opposes 
it is rich—and that those who are rich are 
public enemies. When I speak of property, I 
have in mind the carefully acquired posses- 
sions of people of moderate means, such as 
homes, farms and personal property. It is 
these that are most menaced by the New Deal’s 
financial vagaries. 

I am opposed to Roosevelt because of the 
theories he represents. I believe that those 
theories are basically wrong—and that no rhe- 
torical or statistical apologies can make them 
right. 

Haro_p G. HOFFMAN, 
Governor of New Jersey 


S. P. Q. R. 


To the Editor: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy’s article, “Why I'm 
for Roosevelt,” and it seems to me it is both 
timely and logical. Mr. Kennedy's judgment, 
reached after mature deliberation, is one that 
ought to appeal to all Americans. His close 
association with the Roosevelt Administration 
has given him an exceptional opportunity to 
reach what is, in my opinion, a fair, unbiased 
conclusion, 

GEORGE W. Norris, 
U. S. Senator, Nebraska 


DOUBTS ON DEBTS 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Kennedy utters his thanks for “pre- 
serving our American system from the grave 
crisis in which a planless and leaderless econ- 
omy had plunged it.” He seems to forget 
that the depression was world wide, and not 
just an American misfortune. As for leader- 
ship, there was a far more level headed and 
courageous one then than now. 

Mr. Hoover had four years of struggle with 
a completely hostile Congress, and yet was 
able through sheer force and ability to start a 
recovery which was well under way when Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected. It might do Mr. Ken- 
nedy some good to study the upward curve of 
the graphs of the major industries for June, 
July, August, September and October, 1932. 
And then take a good long look at the curves 
for November, following the election of his 
idol, Mr. Roosevelt. That one wasn’t a curve, 
it was a precipice! 

He might then consider the sabotage (and 
it was nothing else) practised by Mr. Roose- 
velt when, as President-elect, he secured pub- 
lication of bank borrowings from the RFC, al- 


though Mr. Hoover had forced an agreement 
that these reports be made available only to 
the committees of the House and Senate. 

That was the cause of the bank panic, in 
which hundreds of thousands lost all they 
had saved: that and his refusal to make q 
statement on his attitude toward the currency 
and the gold standard. When people read 
that the bank in which they had money de. 
posited had borrowed from the RFC, even a 
relatively small amount, they immediately felt 
the bank must be shaky (few people under. 
stand banking) and drew out their money, 

Thus Mr. Roosevelt deliberately, for polit- 
ical advantage, and with cynical indifference 
to the terrific cost to the people of this coun. 
try, created the bank panic which gave him 
the chance to show his “courageous activity” 
by closing all banks, It is significant that 85% 
re-opened immediately, and 10 per cent more 
in ten days. A more cruel and utterly ruth- 
less wrong was never perpetrated on the 
American people. And yet Mr. Kennedy asks 
us to admire Mr. Roosevelt! 

Mr. Kennedy goes on to laud Mr. Roose- 
velt for putting the spending of relief money 
in the hands of Mr. Ickes (a perpetually 
hopeless political aspirant until Mr. Roose- 
velt picked him up) and Mr. Hopkins, “a 
trained social worker”’—in small fields; but 
blandly ignores the fact that the frankly pi- 
ratical Mr. Farley kept a very close eye on all 
spending, and saw to it that the money went 
where it would do the most good. 

Had this money been given to the States 
for disbursement through existing local char- 
itable organizations, who knew personally 
every genuine needy case, less than half the 
amount spent would have been required, prac- 
tically none of the 280,000 odd additional 
Federal employees (all good Democrats) 
would have been needed, and Mr. Roosevelt 
would not have been able to teach an uncom- 
fortably large percentage of people how to 
live without working. 

Mr. Kennedy then goes on to juggle figures 
in true banker fashion to show that we are 
much better off than we were before Mr. 
Roosevelt began his gorgeous spending spree. 
His figures may satisfy himself (and other 
hero worshippers of the New Deal) but toa 
plain ordinary traveling salesman like myself, 
that $15,000,000,000 deficit still looms like 
a great black cloud in the sky, growing, grow- 
ing, growing, until—well, what do such 
clouds usually bring? 

It seems that Mr. Kennedy has also ovet- 
looked the fact that the SEC nearly paralyzed 
business for a year and a half, until its re- 
vision in 1935. And in his prideful pointing 
to the lowering of interest rates, he ignores 
the fact that this has been one of the hin- 
drances to business recovery. The banks have 
been practically forced to absorb the enormous 
issues of Federal bonds, and have been there- 
fore unable to function as banks. They have 
become bond houses. Every dollar of these 
Federal bonds absorbed by the banks has 
taken commercial credit out of circulation. 

I hope that Mr. Kennedy's conservative 
friends, as well as all other thinking people ia 
the country, do make such a careful and un- 
emotional study of the Roosevelt record as he 
recommends, The start of such a survey may 
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be unemotional, but I doubt if the finish will 
be so. Because if the record is carefully 
studied, beginning from November 1932, no 
thinking person can come to any other conclu- 
sion than that the last three and a half years 
have been a Roosevelt depression, created and 
maintained by him, through constant inter- 
ference with business of all kinds, in order to 
build up a gigantic political machine (with 
the tax-payers’ money) which will return him 
to office again for more experiments with 
the country’s welfare. 
M. H. ASHTON, 
Springfield, Illinois 


TOPPING TOWNSEND 


To the Editor: 

In the September REVIEW, Mr. Joseph P. 
Kennedy writes, 

“The national income of our people when 
Roosevelt took office was not above 3 billion 
dollars a month. It is now estimated to be 
approximately 5 billion dollars a month. The 
increase comes to $190 a year apiece for all 
the population. The increase in the federal 
debt has been only $120 apiece, with an an- 
nual interest cost of less than $3. No indi- 
dividual would be criticized if, as a result of 
borrowing $120 at a cost of $3 a year, he 
succeeded in raising his income $190 a year.” 

Figure it out for yourself: The borrowing 
of 15 billions has already increased the in- 
come of every citizen $190 a year; 60 billions 
additional borrowing will increase that income 
four times, or $760 a year; and the average 
American family of four would have its in- 
come increased by $3,040. 

Dr. Townsend is revealed an unimagina- 
tive piker. His ceiling was a petty taxation 
scheme to raise $200 a month for a few old- 
timers; whereas, if the New Deal follows 
through with 60 billions more, every Amer- 
ican family can retire on resulting increased 
income alone! 

Homer O. CAMPBELL, 
Seattle, Washington. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


To the Editor: 

Please let me express my appreciation for 
“The Progress of the World’’ in the Septem- 
ber issue of your magazine. Your historical 
summation is masterly; your criticisms are 
fair and dispassionate; and one would have 
to go a long way to find a better, more or- 
derly and complete analysis of the problems 
facing the intelligent and patriotic voter in 
the impending campaign. 

What any individual believes about the na- 
ture of government is a part of his philosophy 
of life, and is the product of everything that 
individual has read, thought, observed, ex- 
perienced and felt throughout his life. Be- 
cause of my present economic and social 
Status, to say nothing of emotional factors, I 
might be expected to be a rank radical, or at 
least an ardent New Dealer. But I am not. 

Collectivist philosophies (Socialism, Com- 
munism, New-Dealism, regimentation, NRA, 
AAA, social security, “the more abundant 
life”, etc.) attract many unthinking people 
because they seem to offer partial relief from 
the hardships of the struggle for existence. 

Civilization cannot found itself upon a 
movement to subvert natural laws without 
dooming itself to failure and to destruction 
fom those very laws. Man must stand off at 
a distance and observe himself—must see 
that he is a means to an end and not an end; 
a tool and not the finished building; a means 
of further achievement and not the supreme 
achievement of Nature. Thus only can he 
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recognize the functions of man and of man’s 
government in this universe of ours, with its 
orderly laws and forces working toward an 
unnamed and undefined goal. 
W. D. Meyer, 
Jamestown, Missouri 


PERSPECTIVE 


To the Editor: 

Too often we readers take the fine work of 
editors and magazine writers merely as a 
matter of course, without uttering any ex- 
pression of appreciation. However, your most 
excellent and clear editorial in the September 
issue of the REvIEW, under the title ‘‘Politi- 
cal Parties in Perspective,” deserves the con- 
gratulations of all truegAmericans. 

HARTLEY SANDERS, 
Princeton, W. Va. 


EVOLUTION OF THE LAW 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Taft has ably presented one view of 
the Constitution and of the functions of the 
United States Supreme Court. I propose to 
discuss this. Before doing so let me, how- 
ever, take exception to the supposed plans of 
the Administration which Mr. Taft has con- 
jured up. I know of no plan to “pack” the 
Supreme Court with judges committed to any 
particular measure or view. History shows 
that were the attempt made it would be un- 
successful. None of the men who are fre- 
quently nominated for the Supreme Court on 
that ticket indeed would accept or tolerate a 
nomination on the basis that they would in- 
terpret the Constitution in a particular man- 
ner. They would insist, like lawyers and 
gentlemen, that they would decide according 
to their best light. If any understanding were 
proposed, no reputable man would accept the 
appointment. So much for the alleged dan- 
ger to the United States and the Constitution. 

The real difficulty is quite different. A 
very large number of lawyers and students, 
quite aside from the New Deal legislation, 
have been seriously worried at the turn con- 
stitutional interpretation is taking in the 
United States. These men do not go along 
with Mr. Taft’s thesis that the Constitution, 
evolved in an era of Jaissez-faire, must inde- 
finitely continue that situation. 

Even historically this argument breaks 
down. The Constitution as evolved contem- 
plated no twilight zone. Industry was local: 
state control was complete. Interstate com- 
merce did not exist, save in the rudimentary 
forms of navigation, post road, and the like. 
The resulting system did a thorough job. The 
federal government had the interstate field. 
The state government had the state field. 
There was little in between. 

Professor Corwin demonstrated, with ample 
documentation, what every common sense 
man knew by experience: most commerce, 
previously a state matter, had actually become 
interstate both physically and in net effect. 
The states were unable to handle this by 
local legislation even if they wished; and the 
increasing and none too logical development 
of the ‘due process” clause was invoked to 
prevent them from exercising control. Unless 
the federal power covered the situation, a no- 
man’s-land resulted. The Supreme Court 
struggled for a time with distinctions strangely 
artificial in character—distinctions which 
were aimed to delimit the federal from the 
state field. The rising tide of commerce on a 
national scope continued; and the distinction 
which was possible yesterday became absurd 
today. Coal at the bottom of the mine and 
being brought up was intrastate. Coal at the 


pit head ready for loading was interstate. 
And so on. The attempts to limit were, in 
this controversy, not unlike the compromises 
which Henry Clay tried to work out in the 
slavery question. They served their purpose 
for a time; but the fundamental drive of forces 
was too strong. 

In result, a huge no-man’s-land has been 
created. To argue the purely historical view as 
does Mr. Taft (and which many believe to be 
unsound even historically) is to argue that 
the Constitution provides for an incomplete 
system of government—something which cer- 
tainly was never in the mind of any framer. 
A constitutional inhibition on the state has 
been the immediate refuge from any attempt 
at state regulation; constitutional inhibition 
on the federal government is now the refuge 
when the federal government steps in. 

This comment, necessarily brief, cannot be 
a complete argument. It remains only to ask 
whether the country and the Bar prefer de- 
velopment through enlightened judicial de- 
cision or whether they prefer amendment after 
amendment, each designed to deal with spe- 
cific cases. I submit that the latter is more 
likely to be destructive than the former, 
though it bids fair to be necessary under ex- 
isting decisions. As a lawyer and a citizen I 
do not like to see the magnificent tradition of 
constitutional development through court de- 
cision scrapped because the growth of the 
Constitution through decision is suddenly in- 
hibited. The Dred Scott case should have 
taught us only too well what tragic effects 
can proceed when the Constitution is put in a 
strait-jacket. I decline to believe that honor- 
able men, honorably accepting an honorable 
appointment to an honorable court will de- 
stroy either the Constitution or the United 
States merely because their views on possible 
constitutional construction do not agree with 
one branch of the Bar whose principal pre- 
occupation has been with property rights and 
peculiarly corporate rights. And I am won- 
dering if, in condemning the Constitution and 
the United States to a sudden decline should 
a few “liberals’’ be appointed to the Supreme 
bench, my friend Mr. Taft is not exhibiting 
more distrust than he needs of the great tra- 
dition of the Supreme Court judiciary. 

A. A. BERLE, Jr. 
New York City 


BRIEF FOR THE DEFENSE 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Robert A. Taft’s condemnation of the 
New Deal and his attack upon New Deal 
lawyers is based entirely on one false as- 
sumption. 

He writes: ‘The basis of New Deal policy 
is a planned economy. It desires to substi- 
tute for the competitive business system under 
which this country has been built up a system 
in which government directs all business and 
financial activity.” 

Contrary to Mr. Taft’s assertion, every re- 
sponsible spokesman for the New Deal has 
stated that its policy and purpose are to main- 
tain a competitive system of private enter- 
prise and to oppose a system of state. social- 
ism, or any other “system in which govern- 
mont directs all business and financial activ- 
ity’. There is no justification for Mr. Taft's 
flat mis-statement of the repeatedly declared 
aims of the New Deal. 

He continues: “The New Deal * * * pro- 
poses in effect that the Government shall de- 
termine what wages men shall receive, what 
prices men shall receive for the goods they 
produce, and finally what profits shall be made 
by private operators.” : 
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No - responsible. spokesman for the New 
Deal has ever made any such proposal. Of 
course, Mr. Taft can argue that such legisla- 
tion as the NRA and.the AAA was designed 
to protect wage-earners against compulsion to 
accept intolerably low wages; and to protect 
farmers against compulsion to accept intol- 
erably low prices. -He. may argue that rev- 
enue laws and other’ legislation affect the 
profits which :can ‘be made by private enter- 
prise. But there never has been a New Deal 
program proposed or written into legislation, 
which would give to the Government power 
to determine what the wages, prices and profits 
of private enterprise should be throughout this 
nation. 

In order to acquit Mr. Taft of a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the New Deal program 
and purposes, it is necessary to point out that 
he has committed the profound error of stat- 
ing his own unfounded conclusion as though 
it were a fact. Probably, like many another 
critic blinded by prejudice, he believes that 
the ultimate effect of New Deal policies might 
be to substitute a governmentally planned and 
directed economic system for the present com- 
petitive system. He disagrees with the New 
Dealers as to the effect of their program; and 
thereby is misled into making the unfair 
charge that they are attempting to destroy a 
system which they are, in fact, seeking to 
preserve. 

The New Dealers, on the other hand, are 
convinced, by years of actual experience, that 
Mr, Taft, and his associate Old Dealers, are 
themselves destroying the competitive system 
t7 failing to check its abuses, But they do not 
accuse the Old Dealers of intending to de- 
stroy the competitive system. As a result, their 
criticisms have the merit of candor and fair- 
ness, which is conspicuously lacking in any 
criticism which flatly mis-states the purposes 
and the program of the New Deal. 

The only basis for Mr. Taft’s unwarranted 
charge that the New Deal is an effort to un- 
dermine the Constitution and our institutions 
of: government,.is this underlying false state- 
ment of the New Deal policy. He charges 
that New Deal lawyers are seeking to change 
the Constitution by interpretation, so that it 
may support a government which “directs all 
business and financial activity’. New Deal 
lawyers will agree that such a government 
could not be established without drastic 
changes in the Constitution; but the New 
Deal is not seeking to bring about such 
changes, either by interpretation or amend- 
ment; because the New Deal is not seeking to 
give the government any such power. 

Mr. Taft writes: “I have pointed out that 
the New Deal cannot be upheld by the Su- 
preme Court without the practical destruction 
of the main principles on which the federal 
government of the United States has been 
founded”. 

This may be true of that imaginary New 
Deal which is described by Mr. Taft. But it 
is not true of the real New Deal, as it is de- 
fined in the official statements of the Presi- 
dent, and in the official acts of his adminis- 
tration. One complete proof of Mr. Taft’s 
error is found in the recent opinions of several 
Justices of the Supreme Court who could not 
possibly be accused of supporting the “‘practi- 
cal destruction of the main principles” of our 
government. 

Mr. Taft has undoubtedly read, for exam- 
ple, the dissenting opinions written, or con- 
curred in, by Mr. Justice Stone, who was ap- 
pointed, originally Attorney General and then 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, by 
the Republican President, Calvin Coolidge. 


Mr. Justice Stone has agreed repeatedly with 
the opinions of other eminent judges and 
lawyers who have. upheld the constitutionality 
of every legislative expression of real New 
Deal policy. Even the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was held valid by outstanding 
Federal Courts, including Circuit Courts of 
Appeals. 

This does not mean that every New Deal 
statute ‘submitted to judicial approval has 
been upheld in its entirety by such legal au- 
thorities. This simply means that the funda- 
mental policies expressed in such acts have 
been held consistent with the preservation of 
“the main principles on which the federal 
government of the United States has been 
founded”. 

Under these circumstances how can a well- 
informed lawyer argue that the New Deal con- 
templates any fundamental change in our con- 
stitutional form of government? There is in- 
deed a pathetic weakness in Mr. Taft's ul- 
timate conclusion, which is, in effect, that if 
President Roosevelt were permitted to ap- 
point a few Justices of the Supreme Court 
who were as good lawyers and as sound 
thinkers as Justice Stone, and who were 
equally devoted to the preservation of our 
constitutional principles, the result would be, 
what Mr. Taft describes as “the twilight not 
only of the Supreme Court, but ultimately of 
American liberty and American democracy.” 

It was the distinguished father of Mr. Taft, 
who was a President and a Chief Justice of 
the United States, who long ago pointed out 
that all judges, including particularly the life- 
time appointees to the federal bench, should 
be kept by public criticism “alive to the 
reasonable demands of those they serve”. Ap- 
parently the son of this great jurist now urges 
that the preservation of our constitutional 
form of government cannot be safely en- 
trusted to such judges! 

DonaLp R. RICHBERG, 
Washington, D. C. 


THESE SWIFT COURIERS 


To the Editor: 

There are twenty-four post offices, second, 
third and fourth class, in a certain county in 
central New York State. Since the Demo- 
cratic administration came into power, 
eighteen of the postmasters have been 
changed, all of the new appointees being 
Democrats who have been active in politics, 

In the county seat, with the only second 
class post office in the county, the new ap- 
pointee had had no experience in post office 
administration, so. was wise enough to ap- 
point the retiring postmaster as his assistant, 
to carry on practically all of the work. 

In another instance the postmaster was a 
cripple, unable to do any active manual labor, 
or carry on a business that demanded much ex- 
ercise, but quite capable of carrying on the 
duties of a postmaster in a fourth class post 
office, On the expiration of his term a woman 
was appointed in his place. Nowadays the 
post office is closed for hours at a time, some- 
times with an excuse, sometimes with a note 
on the door: “Home canning cherries.” Al- 
though numerous complaints have been made 
about her administration, no action is ever 
taken because she apparently has “a pull” with 
the Democratic County Committee Chairman. 

At the opposite end of the county, the 
postmistress was a widow who was support- 
ing the wife and two children of her son, a 
patient in a tuberculosis sanatorium. The post 
office was small and the salary correspondingly 
small. However, this post was given to a 
woman living on a prosperous farm not even 


located-on the main highway, nearly a mile 
from the village settlement, and there the 
post office is now established. The former 
postmistress is barely able to support her. 
self, the son has since died, and the wife and 
children have become county charges. 
UpstaTE NEw YorKER 


To the Editor: 

As librarian of a veterans’ hospital, I feel 
qualified to raise a dissenting voice to the 
program of “New Jobs for Old Books,” pro- 
posed in the July Review by Mr. Fred C, 
Kelly. Perh®ps Mr, Kelly has been deceived 
by my very self, as I put on my best smile and 


“ gurgle,” Oh, that is just sp-len-did! Thank 


you so very much”, on the good old theory of 
never looking gift books in the eye— 
until the donor is well out of sight. 

Would you like to know what our Lady 
Bountifuls cart fifty miles? Literally tons of 
Saturday Evening Posts and Colliers, from 
one to five years old; hundreds without cov- 
ers, torn, dirty, the worse for wet. Last year's 
Time and Literary Digest, as interesting to 
sick men as yesterday’s newspaper; women’s 
magazines by the barrel, for use in a men’s 
hospital! 

Buying books for my hospital readers is 
the very hardest part of my job, for which I 
was prepared by four years’ training and 
eighteen years’ experience. All kinds of ele- 
ments enter into the choice, if one is to do 
real bibliotherapy. How then can we expect 
that the newspaper and radio canvass, the tel- 
ephone solicitation, or the Chamber of Com- 
merce drive is going to do it, no matter how 
worthy the motive that prompts the sporadic 
effort? There has been too much cleaning the 
attic, and not enough clearing the thought, in 
this business of what to do with old books. 

LIBRARIAN 


REFORESTATION WORKS 


To the Editor: 

I have seen forestation bring rain and a 
change of climate. 

In 1914 the island of Lapak, Sulu, was 
nearly uninhabited. As the soil was good, sev- 
eral planters and homesteaders undertook 
projects on the island. All of these failed 
due to dry weather. I lived there from 1917 
to 1920. During 1918 there was a little rain 
in October and November, no more the other 
ten months, Other years were not so bad, 
but the place was very dry. 

There were a few trees—not one half an 
acre—at the top of one of the mountains. 

In 1919 the government established a 
pasture and put in a few head of cattle. 
These cattle gradually increased and kept 
down the cogon grass. The result was that 
the forest at the top of the mountain crept 
down the mountain side. 

I was on this island again in 1932 and 
1933. It rained frequently. There was green 
grass the year round. Water loving trees, 
such as marang and durian and other fruit 
trees, were thriving. A few rubber trees that 
someone had planted were doing well. Farm- 
ers had come back. 

Lapak is a small island and Sulu is not 
the dust bowl of America. I am not saying 
that the planting of trees in or around the 
Great American Desert would bring rain; but 
it might. It wouldn’t be such a bad idea t 
try it out on a fairly small scale, and watch 
results, 

FRED WARNER, 
Baybay, Leyte, Philippines 
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H. G.WELLs’s 


ERE, in one vivid, constantly fascinating narrative, Wells has 
given you everything you can want to know about LIFE on 
earth! It is a more absorbing story even than his celebrated Out- 
line of History, which gave millions of people their first clear ideas 
about the development of their world. In The Science of Life he has 
gone farther—he revealsthe mysteries of the human body and human 
behavior; of animal life; life inthesea; insect life; reptiles and birds; 
plant life. In unforgettable phrases and illuminating pictures H. G. 
Wells (in collaboration with Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells) unfolds 
the secrets of the embryo, of heredity, sex-life, the workings of your 
body, the stories of prehistoric animals and all other living things. 
This is a work which no modern, well-informed person can do 
without. Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now 
presented complete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages 
—and you may have it free if you accept this offer of free mem- 
bership in the Guild. 


What FREE Guild MEMBERSHIP Means 


The Guild provides the most complete, er’s price. However, if you do not 


Great Sequel to His Famous 
“OuTLINE OF HisTORY” 








economical and convenient book service 
in the country. It selects for your choice 
each month two outstanding new books 
before publication—the best new fiction 
and the best new non-fiction. You may 
take either one or both—or no book at 
all in any particular month, if you so 
desire. “Wings’—a sparkling, illus- 
trated little journal—is sent free each 
month to members of the Guild. In this 
magazine, descriptions are given of the 
Guild current book selections and rec- 
ommendations. It is a guide to the best 
treading and is invaluable to anyone 
who wants to keep up to date on the new 
books. “Wings” contains a complete 
Teview of the forthcoming selections 
made by the Editors, and a description 
of the authors, as well as several illus- 
trations pertinent to the books. The 
Magazine is sent to members one month 
in advance so they may decide before- 
hand whether or not one or both of the 
Selected books will be to their liking. 
.If you want one of the Guild selec- 
tions for the month, you pay only $2.00 
forit (plus a few cents carrying charges) 
regardless of the retail price. Or you 
may have both for $4.00. (The regular 
tices of Guild selections range from 
2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want either 
of the Guild selections then you may 
take your choice from forty other out- 
pn g books recommended each 
month by the Guild, or the Guild will 
Seliver postage prepaid, any other 
ook in print you wish at the publish- 
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want any book that month, you are not 
obligated to take any. You may buy 
as few as four books within a year to 
enjoy all advantages of membership. 





NOW .. Choose From 
Two Selections Each Month 


The Guild now offers members their choice 
of two selections each mont! he best new 
fiction and the t new non-fiction. 

Each of the two monthly selections is of 
uniformly high quality but represents a dif- 
ferent type of reading so members can choose 
the book that has the greater interest to them. 








You Save Up To 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of 
Guild membership, particularly at 
this time, is the saving in cost of 
books. Remember, Guild savings are 
not merely fractional savings. hen 
= can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 
ook for only $2.00, you can see at 
once that your book bills can be cut 
in half, and that you can afford to buy 
more books you wish to read this 
way than under any other plan. 

Free “Bonus Books” 
Twice a Year 
This popular new BONUS plan gives 


ditional NEW book every six months 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
of this special plan will be sent to 
you upon enrollment. 


thousands of Guild members an ad- $ 


VALUE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW-—sSend No Money 


Remember: Members bu 1 

: y only the books they want, and they may accept as f f 
ooks a year, The Guild service starts as soon as you send the cou £ : Seiad allan 
8ives you H. G. WELLS’S “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. 
come to you at once, together with full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 11RR, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 


pon. Our present special offer 
This book will 


A 





































1514 PAGES 
387 PICTURES 


Hundreds of Fascinating 
Subjects Like These: 


Nervous Mechanism and the Brain 
Reproduction and Fertilization 
Growth and Development of the 


Embryo 
Childhood, Adolescence, Maturity 
Mammals 
Birds and Reptiles 
Fishes, Insects 
Vegetable Life 
Evolution and Creation 
“Missing Links’’ in Evolution 
Man’s Body 
What Determines Sex? 
The Ages of Ancient Life 
Dinosaurs 
Behavior, Feeling, and Thought 
Ways of Life Among Ants, Bees 
Courtship in Animals 
Psycho-Analysis, etc., etc. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


FREE ‘The Science of Life’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 11RR 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary Guild 
o ca. I am to receive free each month the Guild Maga- 
zine, ‘‘WINGS,” and all other membership privileges. It is 
understood that I will purchase a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selec- 
tions or any other ks of my choice—and you guarantee to 
protect me against any increase in price of Guild Selections 
during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement, 7 will send me at 
once, FREE, a copy of H. G, Wells’s “The Science of Life.”” 


Name 





Address 





City .. State 





Occupation 


Canadian subscribers write direct to the Literary Gutid in Canada, 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 











